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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Notes on the winter exhibitions, and other contemporary incidents of artistic interest— 
With a series of engravings of representative paintings. 


‘*DECLINED WITH THANKS.”’ 

New York seems to be cultivating fas- 
tidiousness in art matters. During the 
present winter the city—as represented by 
the Sculpture Society—has declined a large 
and costly fountain offered to it as a memo- 
rial of Heine; and the Metropolitan Muse- 
um has refused the Renwick bequest of 








From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by C. A. Lenoir. 


paintings, which boasted such great names 
as Titian, Rubens, and Velasquez. Even 
at the expense of personal feelings—and 
the Heine matter caused no slight unpleas- 
antness—we sympathize with every effort 
to raise the standard of civic acceptance. 
Only the best is good enough for our public 
places. Would that the principle had been 





‘A Love Story.” 
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* At the Fountain.” 
From a photograph by Ad, Braun & Co, (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors), after the painting by Diana Coomans. 


recognized earlier by the censors of our at work with the jury that selected the ex- 
municipal art’ hibits for the National Academy’s winter 
—— display. Only three hundred offerings were 

TWO AMERICAN ACADEMIES. hung thrice as many being rejected ; and 

The same tendency seems to have been the result was a collection which, while 
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"A Moonlight Night.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by S. Jacobsen, 


” 


lacking in ‘‘ features,’’ was of high average 
merit. It was all the greater pity that the 
hors concours privilege of a few members 
who represent a bygone stage of art should 
permit the exhibition of canvases interest- 
ing only as contrasts with modern methods. 
When will the institution that is—or at least 
ought to be—our leading artistic organiza- 
tion abolish this obsolete rule ? 


Stimulated, perhaps, by the special offer 
of a five thousand dollar prize, the Pennsyl- 
rania Academy’s recent exhibition was one 
of unusual proportions and _ pretensions. 
Indeed, in its array of important names, it 
had the advantage of the simultaneous dis- 
play in New York, such men as John §. 
Sargent, Alexander Harrison, Gari Mel- 
chers, W. L. Pickneli, and Abbott Thayer, 
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‘*Hope and Death.” 


From the painting by Gabriel Ferrier, 
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‘‘A Pleasant Recollection.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Joseph Coomans, 


who were not represented in the metropolis, 


figuring in its catalogue. It may be added, 
however, that several of its important pic- 
tures had already been seen in New York. 


ILLUSTRATORS AT THE FRONT. 
Numerous recent exhibitions of work by 
American illustrators are significant of a 
fact which perhaps scarcely needs to be en- 


forced—the high standing of our foremost 
workers in this line. At one New York gal- 
lery there have been successive displays by 
C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, and George Whar- 
ton Edwards; elsewhere Edwin A. Abbey, 
Frederic Remington, and others have been 
in evidence. All of them are well known 
to the public through their work for the 
press; but when their original drawings are 
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‘Winter ”’ 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Eisman Semenowsky, 


grouped and dignified—as they deserve to 


” 


be—with an ‘ exhibition,’’ their strength 
is more impressively developed. 


AN ARTISTIC FAMILY. 
A living American painter and a re- 
cently deceased American sculptor afford a 


notable instance of the inheritance of artistic 
genius. Leonard Volk was quite or nearly 
the leader of his profession in the West. He 
was a self taught, ambitious lad when he 
settled there a dozen years before the war. 
It was Stephen A. Douglas who gave him 
the opportunity of a course of study in 
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Bright Summer. 


From the painting by Mareus Stone, R. A.—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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“Ready for the Empire Ball.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by H. Rondel. 


Rome; and when Volk went back to Chicago, 
his first important undertaking was a life 
size statue of Lincoln’s famous adversary. 
This was destroyed in the great fire of 1871, 
but Chicago possesses several other works 
from Volk’s chisel. 

His son, Douglas Volk, isa member of 


the Society of American Artists, and is 
commonly considered as a New Yorker, 
although he was born in Massachusetts, 
studied in Paris and Rome, has recently been 
teaching in the West, and is now an in- 


structor at a Boston school. He is an in- 
tellectual, imaginative figure painter. 
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“A Moorish Doorway.” 


From the painting by E. Richter, 








CALVE AT HOME. 


The famous prima donna’s apartment in Paris, and her ‘farm’? in the south of 
France—Incidents of the great singer’s life as told by herself. 


W HILE America is crowning Emma 
Calvé with praise, and crying 
‘*Brava’’? to her as she appears 

in the réle of Carmen, Santuzza, La 
Navarraise, or Ophelia, a remembrance 
of an hour with her in her home has an 
added charm. To know and see her, not 
before the footlights nor in her dressing 
room, but in the privacy of her home life, 


Calvé’s ‘‘ Farm”’ 


just as Calve entered through a glass door 
from her sleeping apartment. 

Who can ever describe the winsomeness 
of Calvé’s smile, that gracious clasp of the 
hand, that perfectly natural, simple manner 
with which she greets the visitor? She 
was gowned in a black toilet of modish 
style, and the beauty of her face was en- 
hanced by the glow overspreading it. 


at Cabrieres, in Aveyron. 


Drawn by C. M. Relyea from a photograph. 


was the writer’s privilege, and the oppor- 
tunity came just before she turned the key 
on her apartment in Paris and set sail for 
New York. 

Should I see Sanv/uzza, or Carmen, ora 
beguiling mixture of both? This was my 
speculation as I turned into the Avenue de 
Montaigne, and went toward the big porte 
cochére which I knew led to the pretty 
apartment of Calve. 

On the smoothest monogramed paper a 
few trailing words had told me to come at 
eleven. At least I was punctual, for from a 
church close by the hour was chimed as I 
went from the sunlight into the shadow. A 
neat, white capped French maid ushered 
me into the daintiest of drawing rooms, 


‘“You are feeling better,’’ I said. 

‘“Yes. The trip to my country place has 
quite restored my health ; and you know I 
really was ill for a great part of last year. I 
love my farm—it is not a castle or chateau ; 
that sounds too pretentious. I prefer call- 
ing it a farm, and I bought it because it is 
in the south, and was the scene of my child- 
hood.”’ 

‘‘But there is a casile on the grounds,"’ I 
interrupted, ‘‘so rumor has told the truth. 
I can see it in the photographs here.”’ 

‘It is an old house—a chateau, if you 
will, but Icallit my farm. There I go, away 
from all the glitter and whirl of my stage 
life; and when I am utterly weary, utterly 
discontented—and I often am—I get new 
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courage from the pure, vitalizing breezes of 
the Cevennes. It is a wild and strange life. 
I walk for hours all about the country, and 
sleep so well! Ah, it is my haven of rest! 
I even like the honesty of the people so 
much that Ido not care when their frank 
criticism wounds my pride. 





scream, but always sing. You see, they 
knew me when I was a child; I am always 
their child, to be corrected, to be loved and 
taken into their lives, just in their own 
frank, natural way. I would not have it 
otherwise.”’ 

As she spoke, the singer’s dark eyes 


Calvé in ‘*La Navarraise.”’ 


From her latest photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


‘“A few days ago—you see it takes only 
ten hours to reach Cabrieres, so I can go 
often—an old peasant onthe place heard me 
singing some of the score of a new opera, 
and when I asked him how he liked it, he 
shook his white head, pulled his forelock, 
and said, ‘Mam’selle, that is not singing; 
that is screaming! Sing for me as you did 
in the days when you were at the convent, 
and we heard you in ‘‘O Salutaris.”’’ 

‘‘Tsang for him, and made him happy ; and 
the poor old man implored me never more to 


flashed, and her face was vivia with ex- 
pression. ‘‘She feels so intensely all of 
life,’’? has been said of her by an intimate 
friend, and it is true. 

Calvé keeps her Paris apartment as her 
home, and although her absencesare so long, 
the pretty roomis are always ready to receive 
her when she returns from her tours to for- 
eign lands. When the writer saw her she 
had just come back from Russia, after add- 
ing one more triumph to her list. Among 
her souvenirs of the tour, more prized than 
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the jewels she received, is a photograph of 
two members of the imperial family, signed 
and handsomiely framed. 

Few really know Calvé’s life. Many 
stories of it have been told, but her history 
has no such romantic flavor as some of the 
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the Ave Maria. No thought was harbored 
that one day she might sing on the stage. 
It would have been considered a profana- 
tion. But then came the death of her 
father. M. de Roquer—for Calvé’s real 
name is Emma de Roquer—had been well 


A Hillside on Calvé’s Farm, 


Drawn by C. M, Relyea from a photograph, 


newspaper chroniclers have given it. She 
was born in Decazeville, in the department 
of Aveyron; her father was a Spaniard, 
while her mother was a Frenchwoman. She 
came of a good family, and was educated at 
the Sacred Heart Convent at Montpellier, 
which is regarded as the best school in that 
part of France. There it was, as a child, 
that the voice which has made nations sing 
in praise, was first heard and admired. 
Through the cloistered walls it rang out in 


known as an engineer, but he left no fortune, 
and Calvé found herself with several younger 
brothers and sisters looking to her for help. 
She gave up all else to work for them, and 
they have ever since had the best that has 
come to her. 

Her first appearance on any stage was at 
Nice at a charity concert. 

‘‘What was the song you sang ?”’ I asked 
her, as she leaned back in a great chair. 
‘““Do you remember it ?”’ 

















‘L’Etoile que J’Aime’. Shall I sing a few 
bars for you?*? And before I could 
acquiesce, Calvé was at the piano pouring 
forth the notes of that exquisite melody. 
When she finished, she said, ‘‘ That was the 
song that made people praise me. I shall 
always care for it. It was a friend.” 

Next she came to Paris, and studied with 
Puget and Marchesi ; but above all she says 
she owes gratitude to Mme. Rosine Laborde, 
from whom she learned so much, who al- 
ways believed in her, and of whom ske 
never speaks without tenderness. From 
that time began her brilliant career. She 
has known what the most lavish adulation 
is, but it has changed her not a whit. 

Calvé isa great believer in the occult, and 
is always interested in any recital of spiri- 
tualistic experiences. She is often guided 
by astrological suggestions. 

Her sympathetic nature is constantly as- 
serting itself. A story told of her is that at 
a smart luncheon given in her honor, she 
met a young widow recently bereft of her 
husband. She was young and beautiful, 
and her sad history impressed Mlle. Calve, 
who, on leaving her, took her menu card, 
and in answer to a request for an auto- 
graph, wrote in French, 

‘*Only those who have sorrowed can truly 
sympathize with those who have suffered.’’ 

Another episode in her life was her devo- 
tion to an American child whom she met 
on board ship, coming over from America. 
It was only a fair haired little invalid, but 
for a winter she had Calvé’s most devoted 
attention. No matter how great the singer’s 
social and professional duties were, never a 
week passed without a visit to the sick child, 
and for an hour her sweetest songs were 
sung in a low voice, while the rarest of her 
flowers went to the invalid’s room. It was 
not the fad of a week or a fortnight, but 
continued for months, until death released 
the little one from her pain. 

Calvé’s charity is wide spread. Many a 
tale of woe has been brought to the pretty 
apartment in the Avenue de Montaigne ; 
and, if possible, aid is always given. 

The furnishings of Calvé’s rooms are 
charming. As I leaned back in the soft 
easy chair, 1 noticed with what excellent 
taste she had selected yellow and white 
as a background to her dark beauty. A 
piano between the two large windows 
contained many photographs of celebrities 
and titled personages, all autographed, and 
offering the originals’ homage to the ‘‘ ador- 
able Carmen.” Ellen Terry’s portrait is 
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‘‘ Ah, yes, I can never forget it. I sang” 
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seen here and there, and all of her pictures 
bear charming bits of sentiment. On one is 
written: ‘‘One lesson in English I will 
give you—‘ I love you ’—that is all. “ELLEN 
TERRY.”’ 

Flowers in profusion were in the large 
vases, and on the walls were several por- 
traits of Calvé by Henri Cain. A couch 
with a high canopy of white, enameled and 
fitted up with yellow silk curtains and pil- 
lows, is a most artistic addition to the room. 
Small tables, with dainty bric-d-brac and 
prettily bound French books, are scattered 
about; while in a low glass case are quaint 
curios of great value. The sunshine rush- 
ing in through the large windows is Mlle. 
Calvé’s great delight, as she is a firm believer 
in the beneficiary powers of sun and air. 
She has her windows open nearly all day. 

Through a large glass door one enters the 
sleeping chamber, which is as dainty as 
the most fashionable mondaine could desire. 
The prevailing color is pink, and the dress- 
ing table is specially attractive. It has 
the prettiest accessories of the toilet in ivory 
and silver. A canopy bed in one corner 
has handsome curtains of silk and lace, and 
the rose pink tones are accentuated by the 
decoration of walls and ceiling in the same 
color. The spirit of Calvé is felt all 
through the house. She is fond of light 
and color, and seems to delight in the full 
indulgence of this taste. 

‘“‘T mean to return to America next 
winter,’’ were her last words, as she leaned 
against a great chair and toyed with a 
flower in a restless fashion. ‘‘ I can frankly 
say that in all my career, nowhere did I 
ever make as great a success as in the 
States. When I return, I wish to have a 
large repertoire.’’ 

‘“*Carmen’ will often be on your list, 
will it not ?’? I queried. 

“Yes, but ‘Mignon’ too. That is my 
favorite réle. Ah, but wait and see! I 
mean to do much when I again cross the 
Atlantic.” 

An ‘‘at home’’ with Calvé in her Paris 
apartment is an hour whose golden memory 
lingers long after the doors of the drawing 
room have closed, and the dark, Spanish, 
seductive looking Carmen has waved a 
friendly adieu from the window. Yet the 
memory which stays longest, which comes 
back after the others have faded, is neither 
of the tragic Santuzza nor of the bewitch- 
ing Carmen, but of Calvé, the woman, the 
full hearted, sympathetic Calvé, whom for 
an hour one has seen in the réle of chate- 
laine in her charming home. 

Julia F. Opp. 
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A PLATONIC PAIR. 


‘* ¥ T’S ever so handsome, Jeremiah. You 
never tried making a head before, 
did you ?”’ 

‘‘No, not without you count lambs and 
doves ; there’s enough of them in this ceme- 
tery, and when Mrs. White said she’d like 
a cherub on the old man’s stone, I was 
willing to try.’’ 

‘‘Well, I think you’ve succeeded real 
well.”’ 

Emmeline Kent stood thoughtfully eying 
the stone. She was a tall girl, dressed in a 
brown cashmere. She was rather slender, 
but large boned, and her head, with its dark 
hair and strong face, looked well set on her 
shoulders. 

‘‘ These feathers are done well, too,’’ she 
said, still regarding the little winged head. 

Jeremiah Brayton studied them reflec- 
tively, as he sat on the grassy mound. 

“I don’t know how well they’re done,”’ 
he remarked slowly, ‘‘ but there’s a sight 
of work on feathers.”’ 

Emmeline and Jeremiah continued look- 
ing at the stone with its rude little relief. 
To them it was more beautiful than the 
waning October afternoon about them. 
The cemetery was very still, so still that 
you could hear an occasional belated cricket 
chirping in the leaf strewn grass. The grass 
was a dark green, and the leaves seemed to 
trace red and yellow patterns on it. It was 
cold under the feet, but the sun was quite 
warm, and shed a hazy glory over every- 
thing. ‘The maples were golden, and there 
was a faint whirring sound among their 
topmost branches, as if the spirit of the 
Wisconsin summer still lingered. 

Jeremiah Brayton stood up suddenly, and 
whipped his handkerchief over his Sunday 
clothes. A funeral procession had passed 
them earlier in the afternoon, and the 
dust had powdered Jeremiah’s black suit. 
Sitting on the grave in his dusty clothes, 
surveying his craftsmanship with something 
of reverential awe for his own genius, he 
had been subtly allied to a poet or master 
painter ; but the allusion was dispelled with 
the dust, for when he tucked his handker- 
chief into his pocket, and strolled along 
beside Emmeline, he looked the honest, 
practical fellow of thirty two that he was. 


Emmeline was twenty eight. Her name 
and Jeremiah’s were always coupled to- 
gether by the village gossips. It was gen- 
erally believed that they were engaged, or 
would be. Old Mrs. Kent, in spite of 
Emmeline’s protest, clung to the same 
opinion. As a matter of fact, however, 
Jeremiah and Emmeline were not engaged 
—they were distinctly unengaged ; that had 
been the understanding when they first be- 
gan ‘‘ going together,’’ five years before. 
Emmeline, even then, had been sensible 
and quiet beyond her age. Her father had 
just died, leaving her with a mortgage to 
pay on their little house, and after a few 
weeks’ training in the ‘‘ business college ’’ of 
a neighboring town, she had returned to be- 
come bookkeeper and buyer in the only dry- 
goods store of the village, beginning her 
labors soberly and with very little romance 
in the outlook. She had never had much at- 
tention from young men, and when Jeremiah 
Brayton made his straightforward proposi- 
tion for their mutual enjoyment, she had 
accepted it in the same spirit. He did not 
wish to marry, and said so plainly. His 
reason, if he had one, Emmeline did not 
trouble herself to guess. It might or might 
not be his mother, who was credited with 
an ‘“‘ awful tongue,’’ and was too grasping 
to allow Jeremiah to build them a comfor- 
table house, although there was no lack of 
money—of which, according to the terms of 
her husband’s will, the widow had entire 
control during her lifetime. As to the ef- 
fect of the arrangement on Emmeline, Jere- 
miah had not failed to represent to her that 
he might be keeping others away by his 
attentions, but she had waived this objec- 
tion. There was no one in Edgerton that 
she wanted, if indeed there was any one 
that wanted her, which she doubted; and so 
the sort of friendship that bears the name 
of the Athenian philosopher found earnest, 
if unconscious, followers in these two. 

Jeremiah kept a good horse; he also 
owned a boat which could outsail any other 
on the little lake, and they had driven and 
boated together for five years, and had at- 
tended all the social events in the village in 
each other’s company, as openly as an 
engaged pair. People sometimes questioned 


























Mrs. Kent, and, though she evaded direct 
replies, she said nothing to dispel the preva- 
lent impression. Lately, however, she had 
thrown out mysterious hints about another 
admirer of her daughter. These had been 
given principally to Mrs. Brayton ; and to- 
day, as Jeremiah walked by Emmeline’s 
side between the graves, he cast furtive 
glances at her. She was looking extremely 
well, and was all unconscious of what was 
passing in his mind. Ordinarily there was 
a square set to her chin, her mouth was too 
tightly closed, her gray eyes lacked anima- 
tion, and her hair was too smooth. People 
called her ‘‘ sensible looking ’’ instead of 
pretty ; but today she seemed to be trans- 
formed by one of those rare gleams of 


beauty dependent on a more natural car-, 


riage, and perhaps upon the effect of the air 
on her cheeks and her spirits. There was 
no longer the usual sober resemblance be- 
tween her and Jeremiah. She glanced at 
every stone which they passed with interest. 
She knew every one that Jeremiah had cut. 
Suddenly she halted. 

‘There,’ she cried, ‘‘I always liked this 
one. It hasn’t any fancy carving on it, but 
the marble is such a pretty streaked gray, 
and I like just the simple lettering. This 
was the first of your work that you brought 
me to see. Do you remember ?’’ 

Jeremiah nodded. He took a step nearer, 
and laid his hand on the slab. Emmeline’s 
hand, from which she had drawn the cotton 
glove, rested, pink with cold, on the edge, 
but his fingers did not touch hers. 

‘Say, Emmeline,’’? said he, ‘I heard 
something yesterday which has set me to 
thinking. It was about the young chap 
that the Davises have been getting their 
goods of lately. Folks say he’s taken a 
shine to you.”’ 

Emmeline let her hand slip from the 
stone. Her color deepened. 

‘*Do you mean Mr. Lessing ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, I guess that was the name. Now 
you understand, Emmeline, that I ain’t 
never wanted to injure your chances with 
any one, and I don’t believe I have so far, 
but now, if you think——”’ He hesitated, 
but she did not help him. She looked 
away, and her face seemed to gather some- 
thing of the cold light that was settling 
over the cemetery. ‘‘And so if you think 
—well, the long and short of it is that I 
wouldn’t stand in your way for anything, 
and—and so, perhaps——’’ Jeremiah’s face 
was burning, but Emmeline waited as irre- 
sponsibly as the earth waited the downfall 
of night. It seemed to him from the ex- 
pression of her face that she never intended 
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to speak again. ‘‘ And so, perhaps,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘I’d better give this Lessing 
fellow a chance. What do you think ?”’ 

He watched her with keen anxiety. After 
a moment, during which the question 
seemed to hang in mid air between them, 
she brought her eyes around to meet his. 

“‘ Very well, Jeremiah,’’ she said. 

Her color had faded, and she looked at 
him steadily. He drew a sigh of relief. 

‘*T didn’t think you’d misunderstand me, 
Emmeline ; for of course you know I ain’t 
considering my own feelings in the matter. 
I’ve enjoyed your company ever so much, 
and it will be lonesome for me going around 
aloné, but it’s only fair to you; for accord- 
ing to what I hear this Lessing is a real 
likely fellow—likelier than any of the boys 
around here.”’ 

“It’s growing chilly,’’ said Emmeline 
abruptly. ‘‘We’d better be getting home.”’ 

She kept along ahead of him until they 
gained the road leading from the cemetery ; 
then Jeremiah took his place by her side on 
the narrow walk. Some embarrassment 
still lingered in his manner, but every 
glance at her reassured him. She was not 
offended, as he had half imagined ; indeed, 
she was more talkative than usual, but she 
walked very rapidly. 

The cemetery was only half a mile from 
the village, and when they had nearly 
reached home, he caught her arm. 

“It ain’t more nor a league to your 
house, Emmeline, and I’d like to slow up a 
little. I shan’t have another chance of 
walking with you this way, I suppose ; and 
I want to say again that I’ve enjoyed your 
society ever so much during the time we’ve 
been going together. You’ve been kind to 
me in lots of ways, Emmeline, and I ain’t 
one to forget such things.’’ 

‘“You’ve been kind to me, Jeremiah.”’ 

‘Well, I think I’ve had the best of the 
bargain,’’ he rejoined. 

Then some words of his mother’s surged 
insistently through his mind. The Bray- 
tons lived next door to the Kents, and Mrs. 
Kent had extended many little courtesies 
to her wealthier neighbor, whom she 
secretly despised for her stinginess. Mrs. 
Brayton never returned thanks, and in 
answer to Jeremiah’s expostulations was in 
the habit of declaring that the money he 
spent on Emmeline more than paid. 

“If it wasn’t for you, Jeremiah,’’ she 
would conclude, ‘‘that girl wouldn’t goa 
place from year’s end to year’s end, and I 
guess her mother knows it. Now she has 
about as good a time as any of ’em, though 
she is so awkward and black.”’ 
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Jeremiah did not think Emmeline was 
awkward and black, and he was almost glad 
of this new admirer to silence his mother’s 
taunts. But the next moment he was filled 
with a vague regret. 

‘‘There you are again, walking as fast as 
ever,’? he remonstrated. ‘‘What’s your 
hurry?”’ 

‘‘Mother’ll be waiting for her tea,’’ said 
Emmeline, but she slowed her steps a little. 
When they reached her gate, however, she 
did not pause. Jeremiah would have liked 
to stay talking with her a little. The feel- 
ing of regret had grown apace during the 
last few minutes, but she closed and latched 
the gate between them. 

‘*Good night, Jeremiah.” 

‘‘Good night, Emmeline,’’ he responded 
helplessly. 

The Kents’ little house had a comfortable, 
home-like look, despite the rigid economy 
that was practised within its walls. Jere- 
miah stared at it, even after Emmeline had 
gone in. He could just catch a glimpse of 
the sitting room table, and of the stove, 
whose isinglass glowed red through the 
meshes of the lace curtain. Jeremiah 
sighed as he turned away and went slowly 
towards the house next door. There was 
no light there. 

“That you, Emmeline?’’ Mrs. Kent, 
who had been crippled by a fall years ago, 
sat beside the stove. 

““Yes,’? came her daughter’s voice from 
the hall door. 

‘* Did Jeremiah come in with you?’’ Mrs. 
Kent’s voice was furtively sweet. 

‘““No, I didn’t ask him to.’? Emmeline 
hung up her jacket and hat. Then she en- 
tered the sitting room. 

‘* Well, you might just as well have asked 
him, and I don’t see why you didn’t. I’ve 
been out and cut some cake and got all the 
things fixed on the tray ready to bring in.” 

‘““You needn’t have taken that trouble, 
mother.'’ Emmeline approached the stove 
and stood before it warming her hands. 

‘*How was I to know I needn’t? Last 
Sunday, when there wasn’t any cake in the 
house, you didn’t like it, so I made sure to 
have some this week. How was I to know 
you wasn’t going to bring him in?”’ 

**You told his mother about Mr. Less- 
ing’s coming here the other night, didn’t 
you?” 

“Well, what if I did? 
to do with it?” 
‘“‘ Nothing, 

back.”’ 

‘“What’s he stepped back for?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Kent in bewilderment. 


What’s that got 


only Jeremiah’s stepped 
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‘“To give Mr. Lessing a chance, he said,”’ 
returned Emmeline grimly, though the 
corners of her mouth twitched. She was 
not wholly insensible to the humor of the 
situation. Her mother dropped back in her 
chair. 

‘‘Well if I ever did/’’ she said. Her 
daughter glanced at her, and her face 
hardened. 

‘‘T hope now, mother, you’re convinced. 
You never would understand that there was 
nothing between Jeremiah and me but 
friendship. This is a lesson to you.”’ 

‘“A lesson—yes, a lesson never to have 
any more to do with them Braytons,”’ cried 
Mrs. Kent, suddenly growing excited. 
“The son’s as bad as the mother, every 
bit, and after the way I’ve let her use my 
cellar, and borrow my kittles and flatirons, 
and she with more money than any other 
woman in town; and after the way Jere- 
miah’s been with you! It’s five years he’s 
been waitin’ on you, Emmeline.”’ 

‘*Jeremiah’s done all right,’’ answered 
Emmeline stolidly. ‘‘ You’re the only one 
that’s done wrong.”’ 

‘* Oh, dear!’ wailed the mother. ‘‘ Iwas 
only tryin’ to act for the best. I wanted to 
hurry him up. I couldn’t bear to have you 
keep goin’ with him, and people thinkin’ 
you was engaged when you wasn’t.”’ 

“Well, I’ve stopped going with him, so you 
won’t have to worry any more about that.’’ 

‘* But people’ll say that he jilted you.”’ 

“‘Let them say it, then,’’ rejoined the 
girl. Her eyes were defiant, but the crim- 
son began to burn again in her cheeks. 

“T declare, Emmeline Kent, you ain’t got 
a bit of proper pride,’’ shrieked her mother. 
‘*Before I’d let a man trcat me that way, 
and not even be mad apout it! He’s 
treated you mean, dzrv/ mean, and you ain’t 
got sense enough to know it.’’ 

Emmeline seated herself in a chair 
opposite her mother, and, leaning back, 
closed her eyes. ‘‘Go on,’’ said she, 
‘* since you seem to know all about it.’’ 

‘*T do know about it, and I w7// go on.”’ 
Mrs. Kent rose tremblingly, and stood, a 
little, wavering, crooked figure, before her 
stolid faced daughter. ‘‘I’ll go on and 
cart every speck of Mis’ Brayton’s fruit up 
cellar this very night, and throw it over the 
fence; and when I see Jeremiah I’1l tell him 
what I think of him !”’ 

‘“You won’t do any such thing,’”’ re- 
turned the other in a dull, expressionless 
voice, without opening her eyes. 

‘““And I’ll have Jeremiah arrested and 
sued for breach of promise !’’ 

Emmeline’s face quivered. She opened 




















her eyes, and before that look her mother 

sank down in her chair. It was the inmost 

soul of her womanhood, from which the 

natural covering had been torn, that showed 
itself for an instant. 

‘‘Don’t you ever mention Jeremiah Bray- 
ton in that way again,’’ said she. ‘‘ He’s 
been perfectly upright and fair, and if there 
were more men like him in the world, it 
would be a good thing.”’ 

‘Well, of course I know that his mother’s 
at the bottom of it,’’ admitted Mrs. Kent 
apologetically. ‘‘I had almost the same 
kind of an affair when I was a girl—two 
affairs, in fact—and Jeremiah wants to marry 
you fast enough, only——”’ 

‘‘No, he doesn’t want to marry me, 
either,’? returned Emmeline, ‘‘and I 
wouldn’t have him if he did. What there 
was between us was friendship, and I’d 
rather have the friendship of such a man as 
Jeremiah than the love of fifty such men as 
you tell about. Now we’ll eat. Did you 
say you made chocolate or tea ?”’ 

‘Chocolate. But I ain’t never goin’ to 
eat again. I don’t care what becomes of 
me. Givin’ me such a goin’ over for no- 
thin’!’’ Mrs. Kent began weeping softly 
into her handkerchief. 

Emmeline went out into the kitchen. In 
a moment she returned with the tray, 
which she placed on the table between them. 
She was not at all hungry, but she was de- 
termined that her mother should take some- 
thing before she went to bed. 

‘*T won’t touch it,’’ Mrs. Kent whimpered. 

Emmeline took a little tin pail of choco- 
late from where it had been warming on 
the back of the stove, and poured it imper- 
turbably into the two cups, one of which 
she extended to her mother. ‘‘ Take it,”’ 
said she, and Mrs. Kent took it. Then 
Emmeline seated herself and began to eat 
in a businesslike way. 

Mrs. Kent held her chocolate cup in her 
two little shaking hands for a moment, 
then began to sip it pitifully. 

‘‘ Did Mr. Lessing say when he’d be in 

' town again?’ she asked, after a pause. 

‘No, he didn’t say anything about it.”’ 

‘* Well, don’t you suppose he’ll call when 
he’s here ?”’ 

‘“No,’’ said Emmeline. 
least idea that he’ll ever come again. 


‘““T haven’t the 
He 


only came up last night because he wanted 
those samples I brought for you to see.’’ 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lessing did call the 
following week. On Wednesday and Sat- 
urday evenings Davis Brothers kept open 
until nine o’clock, to accommodate the shop- 
pers from the country. 


It was a large store 


~ 
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Men’s ready made 
clothing from Chicago hung in the windows, 
and there were two wire frames with waxen 
heads that presented the latest styles in 


for so small a place. 


feminine gear. These models were closely 
followed by the Edgerton girls and matrons, 
most of whom were—or -at least thought 
they were—as modishly and _ tastefully 
dressed as their sisters in the cities. Em- 
meline, however, was an exception. She 
seldom had a new dress, and when she did 
it was never really fashionable in material 
or cut; but she took pride in the draping 
and bonneting of the display figures. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays she always 
remained until the young boy clerk and the 
two shrewd, middle aged brothers had left ; 
then she made up her accounts and closed the 
store. It was half past nine on Wednesday 
evening; she had just turned the key in the 
lock when a young man with a satchel in 
his hand stepped up to her. 

‘*Good evening, Miss Kent.’’ 

Emmeline started. Her first thought was 
that Jeremiah had come as usual to walk 
home with her. She looked around and 
discovered Frank Lessing. 

‘*Oh, it’s you!”’ 

‘‘Yes, I just dropped off the train five 
minutes ago. Who did you think it was?’’ 

‘““T didn’t know,’’ said Emmeline. She 
hesitated, and then stepped past him into 
the street, dark save for the red front of an 
occasional saloon. 

‘* Are you going home?”’ 

“é Yes.”’ 

“Then I’ll walk along with you, if I 
may. I’ve got some curtain samples in my 
satchel that I want to show you—elegant 
patterns !”’ 

Mr. Lessing was a fair young man, and 
tall, but so slight that he bent to one side 
with the weight of luis valise. His hands 
were almost as small and delicate as a wo- 
man’s, and he had always the odor of white 
rose perfumery about him. Emmeline felt 
as if she ought to offer to carry his satchel 
for him. 

Her mother was watching at the front 
window when they came up. 

‘‘’There,’’ she muttered, in a tone of re- 
lief. ‘‘ Jeremiah stopped in for her. I 
knew he would.’? The two ascended the 
steps and Mrs. Kent drew back. ‘‘ Why, it 
ain’t Jeremiah; he’s never as tall as all 
that. It’s that Lessing fellow!’’ Her 
crutch beat a tattoo out of the room as the 
two entered. : 

Emmeline did not ask her escort to lay 
aside his coat, but he did so without being 
asked. 
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‘It’s awfully comfortable in here,’’ he 
said, shrugging up his slender shoulders and 
approaching the fire. He stood glancing 
about him for a moment before he became 
conscious of any lack in Emmeline’s man- 
ner. A gray cat, saturated with heat, crept 
out from under the stove with a soft scratch- 
ing of the zinc, and, after stretching his sin- 
uous length, stole confidently over to his 
mistress. Emmeline stooped and patted 
him, but her face wore a tired, uninviting 
expression. Frank Lessing perceived it. 

‘‘You must excuse me. I haven’t been 
in a room like this for months, and it seems 
good ; but perhaps you don’t like my mak- 
ing myself at home so,’’ he stammiered. 

‘* Ves, I do,’? said Emmeline. She was 
suddenly ashamed of her coldness. There 
was a boyish air about him which she had 
not noticed before. He looked very inno- 
cent, despite his foppish clothes. ‘‘ You 
must get nice and warm,’’ she added, ‘‘ and 
I’ll call mother—she’ll want to see the 
samples you spoke of.’’ Emmeline stepped 
to the door leading into the dining room. 
‘* Mother !”’ 


Mrs. Kent gave a guilty start. She was 


just pinning an old shawl over her head, 
and a lantern stood on the table. 
‘““ Why, mother, where are you going ?”’ 


‘‘T thought I’d just step over to one of 
the neighbors.”’ 

‘‘Not tonight. It’s too late.’’ 

““T thought I’d just run over for a min- 
ute,’’ repeated Mrs. Kent in the same voice, 
but gesticulating angrily for Emmeline to 
close the door into the sitting room. 
‘‘ Smart, I must say,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ say- 
ing it was late, and he just come. You 
haven’t got sense enough to last you over 
night.’’ 

She caught up the lantern and hobbled 
towards the entry door. Emmeline ran 
after her. 

‘“But you can’t go, mother. 
down.”’ 

‘No, I won’t slip down, neither ; there 
ain’t no frost,’? and Mrs. Kent began de- 
scending the steps one foot at a time, clutch- 
ing the lantern tightly. Emmeline went 
beside her and assisted her. 

“’There,’? she exclaimed, when they 
reached the bottom, ‘‘ you go right back 
into the sitting room, and don’t worry about 
me. I'll be back in a few minutes.’’ Her 
good nature was restored now she was fairly 
started. She limped off with the lantern 
as happily as a child that had gotten its 
way. Her daughter’s voice pursued her. 

‘*Mr. Lessing’s got some samples ; don’t 
you want to see ’em, mother ?”’ 


You'll slip 
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‘‘Not tonight. Tell him to leave ’em.”’ 

Emmeline went dazedly into the house. 
Samples were her mother’s chief delight, 
and when they failed to turn her from her 
purpose, further argument was useless. 

The daughter returned to the sitting 
room, but she could hardly talk con- 
nectedly. What sudden attraction had the 
neighbors for her mother? She seldom 
went out anywhere, even in the daytime. 
Though she had no trouble in getting 
around the house, knowing every inch of 
the floors, out of doors she was afraid of 
falling. Emmeline hovered near the win- 
dow, and, lifting up a corner of the shade, 
watched the progress of the lantern. It 
was slowly moving toward the next house. 
‘‘T don’t see what she’s going there for,’’ 
she muttered. 

The young man stared, hardly knowing 
whether to be offended or not. 

‘‘ Where are you, Miss Kent?’’ he asked 
at last, with an attempt at facetiousness. 

The shade rattled, but Emmeline did 
not withdraw her head. ‘I’m watching 
mother. She’s gone over to the Braytons’, 
and I’m afraid she’ll fall.’’ 

Frank Lessing crossed the room. He, 
too, peeped out. ‘The lantern crept up to 
the neighbors’ door. 

‘“ Well, she’s got there all right; and if 
you want me to, when you think she’s about 
ready to start back, I’ll run over there and 
fetch her.”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said Emmeline, ‘‘ I don’t want 
you to—that is, it won’t be necessary. 
Mother can walk better than I thought she 
could.”’ 

She shrank from the thought of Frank 
Lessing appearing in person to substantiate 
her mother’s story tothe Braytons. The 
young salesman did not make a long call. 
He was half angry when he left, though he 
told himself that he was sorry for her. In- 
deed, Emmeline’s manner betrayed her state 
of mind more clearly than she knew. She 
could not keep away from the window. 

Mrs. Kent hobbled in at the gate about 
ten minutes after Lessing had left. She 
was going around to the side door, but 
Emmeline descended the front steps, and 
helped her in without a word. Mrs. Kent 
panted a little as she limped into the sitting 
room with the lantern. 

‘Oh, he’s gone!’’ she said in a tone 
of disappointment. ‘‘Seems to me he 
didn’t make a very long call, Emmeline.’’ 

The girl made no reply. A hopeless ex- 
pression had settled on her face. She 
waited to take her mother’s shawl. Mrs. 
Kent sat down, and laid her crutch on the 


















floor beside the lantern. Then she began 
unpinning the shawl. Between its folds, 
her face looked as irresponsible as a child’s. 

“It’s real pleasant out, if it is so cold,”’ 
said she. ‘‘I really enjoyed goin’ out, 
Emmeline. You needn’t have made such a 
fuss about it. That Mr. Lessing must have 
thought you acted funny.”’ 

She handed her shawl to the other, and a 
newspaper fluttered to the carpet. She 
tried to push it under the stove, but Emme- 
line had seen it. 

‘‘ What have you got there ?”’ 

Mrs. Kent picked it up. ‘‘ It’s the 77mes. 
They take it, and Mis’ Brayton’s goin’ to 
let me have the readin’ of it.’’ 

‘‘1’d rather have taken the paper for you, 
mother, than have had you ask Mrs. Bray- 
ton for it.”’ 

‘‘T didn’t ask her. She offered it tome.’’ 

‘‘It was something you said that made 
ner? 

‘‘T didn’t say anything; and if I did, I 
had aright to. You’ve thought it all right 
that we should let her use our cellar all 
these years, and why shouldn’t I get some- 
thing back, I’d like to know? The paper 
ain’t half pay, but I’d like the readin’ of it, 
and we can’t afford to take it.’’ 

‘‘We could take it, Isuppose,’’ said Emme- 
line, ‘‘but I thought that was one of the 
things we could get along without. After 
the mortgage is paid——”’ 

‘* After the mortgage is paid !’’ interrupted 
her mother. ‘‘ It won’t be paid while I’m 
livin’, though it might be settled by now if 
you’d been different, and you know it.”’ 

‘*T don’t know it, either; I don’t know 
what you mean.’’ Emmeline looked down 
at the carpet and her face flushed. ‘I’m 
sure I work as hard as I can,’’ she added. 

‘*No one’s complainin’ about your not 
workin’. Don’t you suppose I know you 
work a good deal too hard, and that it’s 
going to wear you out if you can’t let up 
pretty soon? And there ain’t no need of it, 
if you had a mind to act a little different— 
show you cared and fix up a little. You 
must like slavin’ from mornin’ till night, 
and goin’ without, the way we have to.’’ 

‘*Aren’t we comfortable, mother? Isn’t 
the house warm? Don’t we have all the 
food and clothes we need ?”’ 

‘““Well, what if we do? That isn’t all 
there is to livin’, Emmeline Kent.’’ 

‘No, I don’t suppose it is,’’? said Emme- 
line. She went up stairs to her room with 
a heavy step. ‘‘It isn’t all there is to life,’’ 
she repeated; yet her own present, continu- 
ing indefinitely into the future, seemed to 
assert that it was all. 
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She made no reference to the paper the 
next morning. After her departure for the 
store, her mother got it out and read it de- 
fiantly while she was waiting for her dish 
water to heat. She regaled her daughter 
with bits of news when Emmeline returned 
at noon. 

‘“But the greatest piece of news ain’t in 
the paper at all, Emmeline. What do you - 
think? Soon after you went this mornin’ 
I see Jeremiah drive up with a great load of 
stone and dump it behind the house. I 
guess he’s persuaded his mother at last to 
let him build a cellar.’’ 

Emmeline turned very pale. She rose 
from the table, and walked to the window. 
The pile of stone in the next yard swam be- 
fore her eyes. In spite of her resolve to let 
her mother go her own way, she could not 
refrain from pinning her down to at least a 
partial confession. She wheeled around 
abruptly. 

‘*T want you to tell me one thing, mother, 
and I want the truth. Just what did you 
say over there last night?”’ 

Mrs. Kent began to struggle like a bird 
that finds itself in a trap. She beat her 
wings furiously. ‘‘I declare, that’s a pretty 
way to talk to your mother, Emmeline 
Kenti!” 

‘*T don’t care whether it’s pretty or not.’’ 
Emmeline herself did not look at all pretty. 
Her countenance was dark and hard as she 
faced the little angry old woman. 

“Tell you what? Ican’t remember what 
I said.”’ 

‘Yes, you can,’’ 

“Well, since you must know, I said a 
little something about her havin’ used the 
cellar so long, and I had a right to.”’ 

‘‘Did you say anything about Mr. Les- 
sing—or Jeremiah ?”’ 

“J didn’t say anything about Jeremiah. 
I couldn’t, he was right in the next room.”’ 

‘‘Or Mr. Lessing? ’’ 

‘*T just said he was over here.” 

The girl drew a hard breath, and turned 
to the window again. Her mother’s anger 
increased. 

‘‘But I tell you one thing,”’ she cried, ‘‘I 
can’t stand this kind of thing no longer, 
nor I ain’t a-going to, being took to task 
every time I turn ’round. I ain’t to blame 
for the way Jeremiah Brayton’s acted, and I 
ain’t got nothin’ to do with his buildin’ 
that cellar. If they’re so stingy they ain’t 
even willin’ to pay the readin’ of a paper 
for the use of one, let ’em build one, I say.’’ 

The winter was unusually cold and 
snowy, but Emmeline plodded steadily to 
and from her work at the store. Frank 
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Lessing called on her as often as once in 
two weeks now. He made no trip, appar- 
ently, which did not include Edgerton on 
its route. It was rumored that Emmeline 
had jilted Jeremiah for the salesman. Once 
a gossiping acquaintance charged her with 
something of the kind and met with an un- 
expected, though dignified, explanation. 

‘‘There’s just as much between Jeremiah 
Brayton and me today as there ever was ; 
we’re good friends. There was never any 
engagemert, so there was nothing to break 
off.’’ 

The girl, who had her own opinion of the 
other’s attractions, regarded her curiously. 
She could not understand why Emmeline 
should trouble to contradict such a report. 
As for Frank Lessing, Emmeline received 
his attentions quietly, though her first man- 
ner of treating him as a boy had to be 
dropped. He knew far more of the world 
than she, a steady country girl, would ever 
know. A certain suggestion of dissipation 
overbalanced his youthfulness, and made 
him seem older than he was. He urged 


small gifts upon Emmeline—now and then 
a few yards of ribbon or a handkerchief, 
and these she accepted, appearing not alto- 
gether displeased ; but when he offered her 
enough black silk for a dress she refused it. 


‘*T should think you would have taken 
it,’ said Mrs. Kent, after the young man 
had gone. It was Sunday, and he had been 
spending the afternoon there. ‘‘ It wouldn’t 
have been anything so dreadful, and I’m 
sure you need a nice dress bad enough. 
That brown cashmere ain’t hardly respect- 
able. I declare, Emmeline, if you keep on 
scrimpin’ and savin’ much longer, you’ll 
get to be as close as old Mis’ Brayton.”’ 

Mrs. Brayton was no older than Mrs. 
Kent, and the latter did not consider that 
she was. She used the term slightingly. 

‘*Do you know,’’ continued her mother, 
as the girl made no reply, ‘‘ Mrs. Brayton 
"ll never get over tellin’ me about the ex- 
pense they’ve been put to in buildin’ that 
cellar. She told me this mornin’, when I 
was over there, that the bills for the gravel 
and sod were awful; but Jeremiah ’ll have 
it finished in about a week now, and then, 
says she, ‘I won’t have to trouble you any 
further, Mrs. Kent.’ But I intend to have 
the readin’ of that paper until she takes her 
fruit away.”’ 

Emmeline looked dully at the rising 
mound in the next yard. It was 
an “up ground’ cellar, and Jeremiah 
worked on it noons and nights, after his 
return from the shop, and sometimes on 
Sundays. He was out there now in 
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the winter twilight. The metallic ring 
of his tools on the stone chimed with the 
church bells. Jeremiah was not a church 
member, but Emmeline knew that ordinarily 
he would not have worked thus on Sunday. 
It seemed to her sometimes that she must 
go out and stop him, but something held 
her back. He had always wanted to build 
the cellar, she told herself, and was pro- 
bably. glad that his mother had at last given 
her consent. How much her own mother 
had to do with it, it galled her to think. 
Still, she knew Jeremiah understood. 

When she passed him in the street his 
manner was eagerly pleasant, as though to 
reassure her; but he never called at the 
house now, and when they met at social 
gatherings she was with her new admirer, who 
was considered quite an acquisition to village 
society. Some of the girls, younger and 
prettier than Emmeline, tried openly to at- 
tract him, but, though he flirted with 
them, he ‘remained loyal to her. No one 
had thought it strange that Jeremiah should 
admire Emmeline. They were cut out for 
each other, people said; but what Frank 
Lessing saw in her they could not think. 
Indeed, the young fellow had asked him- 
self this question at first, but lately he had 
not asked it. He dropped off even more 
frequently at the red painted wooden depot, 
and remained longer in the little, sordid, 
winter bound village. He took Emmeline 
driving in a livery turnout, and sent her 
flowers and fruit, of which her mother never 
let the neighbors be in ignorance. His at- 
tentions were considered extravagant. The 
object of them, however, kept on with her 
work steadfastly. Sometimes she looked a 
little conscious, and carried her head higher 
when she knew her acquaintances were 
envying her. Her mother, by dint of much 
talk, persuaded her into affording a pretty 
plaid waist, which was really very becoming 
to her ; and this she wore on the evenings 
when Frank Lessing called, losing thereby 
a certain steadiness of aspect which had 
come to be characteristic; but her bearing 
towards the young man was never anything 
but kind and a little stiff. 

One evening, when she opened the door, 
he caught her hands and drew her out on 
the porch. It was a wondrous night of 
moonlight and snow. The maple trees in 
the yard stood like soft white ghosts, and 
the air was full of sparkles and fluffs of snow 
which blew like feathers into the face. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?’ he whispered. He 
had been drinking a little. Emmeline tried 
to draw back, but he held her wrists firmly. 

‘“No, you’re not going in yet; you’ve got 














to hear me!’’ Then he went on speaking 
rapidly, half inarticulately, and Emmeline 
listened perforce, standing awkward and 
frightened with him clinging to her hands. 
She could not shake him off when a square, 
stout figure turned in at the gate. 

‘“‘That’s you, Emmeline, ain’t it? I’ve 
come afterthe paper. Jeremiah hadn’t seen 
it when your mia took it.’”’ 

Mrs. Brayton pushed up to the steps, 
eying Frank Lessing sharply as she spoke. 
He straightened up and buttoned his coat 
nervously across his narrow chest. There 
was something antagonistic in the glance of 
this strange old woman. 

‘‘All right,’? said Emmeline, rather 
breathlessly; ‘‘I’ll get it ;’? but in the hall 
she ran against her mother. 

‘‘Here it is,’? Mrs. Kent exclaimed. 
‘No need to go in for it.’? She pushed 
Emmeline ahead of her, and hobbled along 
to the door. Her thin old hand shook as 
she extended the paper out to the other old 
hand reached up for it. ‘‘ Here ’tis, Mis’ 
Brayton; I’m real sorry you had to come 
for it."’ Her voice was sweet, but it 
trembled with a feeling that was not sweet. 

Mrs. Brayton muttered that she didn’t 
mind coming, and turned away, but she had 
only gone a few steps when another thought 
seeined to occur to her. ‘‘ You understand 
that I ain’t any objection to your borrowing 
the paper, Mis’ Kent,’’ she called back. 
‘““You can have it again soon’s Jeremiah’s 
seen it.’ Then she went on, a dumpy, 
bundled old figure which the moonlight 
failed to transform into loveliness. 

Frank followed Emmeline into the house, 
and remained half an hour. But it was the 
last time; he never came again. 

When a fortnight went by and he did not 
put in an appearance, Mrs. Kent could con- 
ceal her anxiety no longer. 

‘I guess Mr. Lessing’s gone on a longer 
trip than usual,’’ she remarked tentatively. 

Emmeline crushed the smart sleeves of 
the new waist, which she had taken to 
wearing at the store, into her old cloak. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder.’’ 

‘**Didn’t he say anything about it ?”’ 

‘‘He may have. I don’t remember.” 

Her mother waited as patiently as she 
could for another week ; then she broke out 


again. ‘‘It’s about a month, Emmeline, 
since Mr. Lessing’s been here. Did you 
know it?’’ 


Emmeline was drawing lines with red ink 
in her cash book, which she sometimes 
brought home. She laid the ruler down 
squarely on the page. 

‘‘Mr. Lessing don’t have to come to 
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Edgerton now,’’ shesaid. ‘‘Davis Brothers 
are getting their goods of another firm.’’ 

Her mother stared at her. Her little 
peaked face grew paler, and her lips 
twitched. 

‘* Then he’s stepped back, too!’ she an- 
nounced tragically. 

Emmeline drew another line without an- 
swering. Mrs. Kent caught her breath, and it 
sounded like asob. Suddenly, however, her 
expression sharpened to one of anxious 
pity. She laid a hand on her daughter’s 
arm. ‘‘ But you ain't a-goin’ to let yourself 
feel bad, Emmeline ?’’ she quavered. 

The girl shook her head, but a deep red 
surged into her cheeks. 

““That’s right ; he ain’t worth it. There 
ain’t a man livin’ that’s worth feelin’ bad 
about, I don’t care who he is. They're all 
alike.”’ 

‘Don’t you worry about me, mother,’’ 
said Emmeline quietly. ‘‘ There’s no need.’’ 
And Mrs. Kent relapsed into a painful 
silence, though every now and then she shot 
furtive glances at the other woman. 

“I’m sure I’m glad she can take it so 
calm,’’ she thought, quivering sensitively 
at the slights put upon her daughter. Em- 
meline’s utter lack of resentment annoyed 
her, even while it was reassuring. She her- 
self was consumed with rage against the 
recreant suitors. She watched Emmeline 
for some minutes before she spoke again ; 
then her thoughts took another channel. 

‘*Do you know, I’ve just about decided 
what made him step back,’’ she said at 
length. ‘‘ It was Mis’ Brayton comin’ after 
the paper that night that scairt him out. 
He probably thought if we was so awful 
poor we couldn’t even afford to take the 
paper, he couldn’t afford to marry you.”’ 

‘“Oh, mother, what nonsense !’’ 

‘* Depend upon it, that was it,’’ persisted 
the other, ‘‘for if he wasn’t in love, I never 
see any one that was.”’ 

Emmeline was silent. 

The cellar had at last reached comple- 
tion. The work had dragged more than 
Mrs. Brayton had anticipated, and there 
had been a delay of a week or two when 
Jeremiah was laid up with a cold; but one 
evening he came in wearily and pronounced 
it finished, and the next day his mother 
went after her fruit. Mrs. Kent caught 
sight of her before she reached the house, 
and in feverish haste hobbled to the differ- 
ent doors, and locked them. She had just 
regained her chair when Mrs. Brayton 
knocked. She smiled spitefully to herself. 

‘‘Let her stand there and knock. It’ll 
do her good.”’ 
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The rap sounded again, louder this time. 
Mrs. Kent leaned forward, listening. She 
rested her chin on the top of her cane, and 
her eyes gleamed like little dark jewels. 
She looked like some tiny old witch. 

‘‘ There, she’s got her nice new cellar all 
ready, and she can’t get her fruit to put in 
it,’ she chuckled. The door was softly 
tried. ‘‘She’d come right in if she could,”’ 
chuckled the little old lady, pressing her 
hand to her side in the excess of her mirth. 
‘“‘But I was too smart for her, and she’s 
going back. She thinks I ain’t to home. 
Well, she’ll find I ain’t ever to home when 
she comes after that fruit.’’ 

In the evening, Mrs. Brayton plodded 
over again. Before she had taken the side 
door; this time she went around to the 
kitchen door. Her knock sounded loudly 
through the little house. Emmeline, up 
stairs changing her dress, heard it. She 
listened for the murmur of voices, but in- 
stead the knock was repeated. 

Hastily catching up the lamp and fasten- 
ing her wrapper as she went, she descended 
the stairs. Her mother sat in the sitting 
room, calmly piecing samples together for 
a sofa cushion. Just then there came a vio- 
lent shake at the door. 

‘‘Why, mother, didn’t you know there 
was somebody at the door ?’’ 

‘“Yes, I knew it. It’s Mis’ Brayton. She 
wants her fruit.” 

‘‘ Well, why don’t you let her in?” 

Emmeline paused, lamp in hand, staring 
at her mother. Mrs. Kent looked up at 
her, a mixture of cunning and defiance in 
her face. ‘‘Let her want it, then; I ain’t 
bound to wait on her.’’ 

Emmeline uttered an exclamation and 
walked out of the room. Mrs. Brayton was 
pounding on the door. When Emmeline 
opened it, she looked red and angry. 

‘Well, I should think it was about time. 
I’ve come after that fruit your ma’s been 
fussin’ about so long. I came after it this 
mornin’, but she wouldn’t let me in.”’ 

“T’ll hold the lamp for you,”’ said Emme- 
line quietly, and the two went down into 
the cellar together. 

‘‘Funny folks,’’ snorted Mrs. Brayton, 
bending over her fruit. There were three 
boxes of the glass jars set on the cellar bot- 
tom. She hauled them with wrathful 
energy towards the stairway where Emme- 
line stood with the lamp. Suddenly she 
straightened up. 

‘“ My back, it takes me sometimes when 
I lean over !”’ 

Her broad face was drawn with pain. 
Emmeline handed her the light. 
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“T’ll carry it up,’’ said she, and then 
she tugged the three boxes up, one after 
another, in her strong arms, and set them 
in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Brayton placed the light on the 
table. ‘‘I’m much obliged, Emmeline; 
but don’t you lift no more. I’ll have Jere- 
miah come over with the wheelbarrow to- 
morrow and get ’em.’’ Her manner was 
half apologetic. She hesitated when she 
got out of the door and looked back. ‘‘I 
hope there ain’t any truth in what folks 
are sayin’ about that Lessing fellow. You 
see as much of him as ever, don’t you?”’ 

Emmieline’s glance grew cold. ‘‘ Good 
night, Mrs. Brayton,’’ said she, and closed 
the door. 

All the next day Mrs. Brayton’s fruit 
stood in the Kents’ kitchen, and Mrs. Kent 
fretted and scolded about it. ‘‘I can’t git 
into the pantry without goin’ ’round it, and 
I can’t sweep. It clutters up the kitchen 
so there ain’t no place to walk. I declare, 
I don’t see what possessed Emmeline to let 
her set it right there.’’ 

But when the second day passed, and still 
Jeremiah did not come, she began to eye 
the fruit with interest. ‘‘ It’s workin’, true 
as you live,’’? she chuckled, bending down 
and holding her ear over one of the boxes. 
‘‘T suppose it’s being so near the ‘stove. 
My, won’t she be mad, though !”’ 

After dinner it was her custom to let the 
fire in the kitchen die down, but that after- 
noon she kept it going briskly. The juice 
began to trickle over the tops of some of 
the cans, and when Emmeline came home 
she noticed it. 

‘“Why, mother,” she cried, ‘‘I believe 
that fruit of Mrs. Brayton’s is working.” 

‘“‘T know it is; it’s been sizzlin’ all the 
afternoon,’’ announced the other, with un- 
ruffled tranquillity. 

The girl looked perplexed and troubled. 
She took a lamp and examined the fruit. 

‘Yes,’ said she; ‘‘it ought to be moved 
right off. I don’t see why Jeremiah don’t 
come after it. There’s danger of its burst- 
ing the cans.’’ 

‘“‘ Well, it can’t burst in my kitchen,’’ 
screamed Mrs. Kent, ‘‘and I won’t bother 
no longer with it. You can go and tell her 
to git it right off, or I’11 dump it in a snow 
bank !”’ 

Emmeline hesitated, her eyes fixed ab- 
stractedly on the other’s excited face; then 
she slowly put on her shawl and started for 
the next house. Her mother took up her 
station at the window to watch. She stood 
on the steps for some minutes, talking; then 
Mrs. Kent saw her go round behind the new 
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cellar. In a moment she reappeared, 
trundling a wheelbarrow. 

‘‘What’s she doing that for, I should like 
to know?” her mother gasped. When she 
heard the creak of the snow as Emmeline 
approached, she flung open the door. 

‘“‘Now, Emmeline Kent, do tell me what 
you mean! You ain’t a-goin’ to tote that 
fruit over yourself, are you ?”’ 

The girl brushed past her into the house. 
‘“-Yes, Iam; Jeremiah’s sick.’’ 

‘* Well, what if he is? You ain’t a-goin’ 
to push no wheelbarrow for him, the way 
he’s treated you ?”’ 

‘‘There’s no other way,’’ responded the 
other; and lifting a box of the fruit a second 
time, she carried it down the steps and put 
it into the wheelbarrow. Then she grasped 
the handles, and started away in the 
twilight. The snow crisped under her feet, 
and the iron bound wheel marked a wavering 
track. When she returned her cheeks were 
flushed with the exertion, and strands of 
hair, which she had not stopped to push 
back, had blown across her face. She 
brushed these under her shawl and stooped 
for a second box. 

Her mother eyed her sarcastically. ‘‘I’d 
do everything I could for ’em; they’re 
such obligin’ people, and they’ve treated 
you so well. Why don’t you offer to bring 
in the coal for old Mis’ Brayton, and nurse 
Jeremiah? ”’ 

““T don’t know but I shall,’’ responded 
Emmeline. Her mouth was set hard. She 
passed out, staggering under her load. 

She was gone longer this time. When 
she returned for the last box, she rested a 
moment, holding her reddened hands over 
the stove. 

‘“]’m going to do what you said, mother,’ 
she announced. ‘‘I’m going over there to 
nurse Jeremiah. His mother hasn’t had a 
doctor.”’ 

Mrs. Kent looked at her daughter with- 
out saying anything; she was past words. 
Emmeline took advantage of it. ‘I went 
in there. He’s got a high fever and is out 
of his head, and she’s been giving him I 
don’t know what all—things she’s read 
about that were good. Now I’m going 
down to the store, mother, and I’m going 
to tell ’em that I won’t be there for a few 
days ; and ori my way back I’m going to 
stop for Dr. Sanders.’’ 

“T thought you didn’t care nothin’ about 
Jeremiah,’’ remarked Mrs. Kent. 

‘‘T don’t intend to have him die for the 
lack of a little care,’’ retorted Emmeline. 

And Jeremiah had good care. Emmeline 
nursed him faithfully for a fortnight, and 
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then he began to struggle slowly back to 
health. The rheumatic fever, however, 
had done its work, leaving the sturdy frame 
gaunt and weak, and the man’s face above 
the scraggy beard delicate as a girl’s. The 
poor fellow, naturally so active, was pa- 
thetic in his helplessness. The great thin 
hands lay mutely over the coverlid, and the 
sunken eyes followed Emmeline with a 
strange intensity. 

‘‘Have you noticed that new cellar, Em- 
meline?’’ he asked her suddenly, the last 
day she sat with him. 

Emmeline looked up from her crochet 
work, ‘‘ Yes, but you ought not to have 
worked on it the way you did. That’s how 
you got sick.”’ 

Jeremiah shook his head. ‘‘ There’s 
something queer about it. Did you ever 
think that it looked something like a big 
grave, Emmeline ?”’ 

She tried tosmile dissentingly. This fan- 
cifulness in the practical Jeremiah fright- 
ened her. 

‘* Well, it does,’’ he persisted, ‘‘ and it zs 
one; for I’ve buried five years of my life in 
it—years that have been spent wrong, and 
that I wish I had the chance of living over 
again.”’ 

Emmeline half started in her chair, then 
bent low over her work. 

‘*T’ve been a fool in lots of ways,’’ he con- 
tinued in a weak, self accusing voice. ‘‘I 
can see it now. Working out there nights 
sort of opened my eyes. Say, Emmeline,”’ 
he interrupted himself, ‘‘ you won’t take it 
wrong if I ask you something, will you?” 

She made an almost imperceptible move- 
ment of the head. 

Jeremiah hesitated, and the color rushed 
into his white face. ‘‘ Well, it’s this. I 
didn’t judge that Lessing fellow right. He’s 
acted the scamp, and hanging’s too good 
for him ; but did you mind—did you mind 
very much his going away ?”’ 

She tried to go on with her work, then 
let it fall in her lap. Turning a burning 
face towards him, she met his eyes squarely. 

‘* No, I didn’t mind his going away. Isent 
hinz,’” 

“You sent him? Oh, why, Emmeline? 
Not because——’’ Jeremiah got hold of her 
hand. She pulled it away. 

‘* Because he’d been married and was di- 
vorced,’’ she said clearly. ‘‘That’s why I 
sent him away.”’ 

Jeremiah fell back on the pillow. ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t blame you,” he said in rather an 
abashed voice. ‘‘ But folks around here 
don’t understand it. Why don’t you tell 
’em, Emmeline ?”’ 





‘«T don’t care whether they understand it 
or not,”’ she returned. 

She rose and began tidying the room. 
Jeremiah watched her. Then she put on 
her shawl. She was going back to her work 
at the store the next day. ‘‘ Well, I guess 
you’ll get along all right now, Jeremiah,”’ 
she said, approaching the bed. 

‘Oh, I know I shall, Emmeline, and it’s 
all owing to you. Mother and I both feel 
this, and want to thank you. She’ll tell 
you when you go out.’ 

‘*It was nothing.” 

Jeremiah reached out and caught her hand 
again. ‘‘ Well, I rather guess it was some- 
thing, but you ain’t a-going to cast me off 
entirely, now I’m getting better, are you?’’ 
He clung to the work roughened fingers, and 
tried to see into her face. She trembled 
and turned her head away. ‘‘I know I’ve 
got no right to ask it,’’ he continued husk- 
ily, after a pause, ‘‘ no right at all; but the 
first day I can get out, would you mind 
walking a litt'e ways with me, Emmeline ?”’ 

‘‘I’d just as soon go as not,’’ she said 
with gentle readiness. Her cheeks, could 
he have seen them, were glowing softly 
under the old shawl. 

The last Sunday in February was warm ; 
the air was almost caressing, and the sun 
had melted all the snow from the earth. 
Emmnieline wore her cloak open, so that it 
showed the plaid waist, and she had ona 
new hat. Jeremiah, too, appeared strangely 
rejuvenated, but they walked slowly. He 
was leaning on her arm, and when they met 
anybody, which they did often, the after- 
noon being so pleasant, she blushed, she 
hardly knew why. People, passing them, 
invariably glanced around. ‘‘ Jeremiah 
Brayton’s gone back to Emmeline Kent,”’’ 
was the gossiping comment. They walked 
as far as the sidewalk extended through the 
village; then Emmeline was turning about, 
when Jeremiah stopped her. 

‘*No,”’ said he, ‘‘I want to go into the 
cemetery.”’ 

‘‘I’m afraid it’s too damp for you,’’ she 
objected, but he shook his head and they 
entered the quiet, leaf strewn place. 

Drifts of dead leaves bordered the gravel 
paths, whispering faintly among themselves. 
In the older, sunken lots the graves were 
entirely obliterated under the rustling mass. 
On the rise of ground where the soldier 
boys slept, the village patriots, pale flags 
drooped and moved softly in the wind. 
Over all was the peace of unretarded decay; 
but the warnith of the sunshine brought 
spring to mind even here, and around the 
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roots of some of the trees the grass was be- 
ginning to start. 

Emmeline pointed this out. Jeremiah 
scarcely seemed to notice. He hurried her 
along eagerly, his eyes fixed straight ahead. 
There was something so unusual in his 
manner that she ceased thinking of the 
muddy path, and splashed along recklessly, 
her eyes seeking his face. In spite of her- 
self her heart began to thump heavily, and 
when Jeremiah stopped, with a strange, ap- 
pealing glance at her, beside the streaked 
marble stone with the plain lettering, she 
grew as red as a poppy, and put out her 
hand to steady herself. Instantly Jeremi- 
ah’s fingers closed over it. 

“‘T want to take back what I said that 
day; that is, I—I’ve brought you here, 
Emmeline, to ask you to marry me,’’ he 
began impetuously. ‘‘ Not that I suppose 
you will, after the way I’ve acted,’’ as she 
withdrew her hand and covered her face, 
‘but I owed it to you and to myself to say 
this. Oh, Lord, Emmeline, you don’t know 
what I’ve been through! I know I never 
talked this way before ; I’ve been held back 
by—by things that ought not to have 
counted, but I never really sensed how I 
felt about you until I let that Lessing fellow 
step between us. Then I kvew, and it 
seemed as though—well, as I told. you, 
working out there nights, I buried the fool 
that I had been in that cellar, and I made up 
my mind that if you and Lessing didn’t 
make a match of it—though I hadn’t a hope 
that you wouldn’t—that I’d tell you this. 
But I ain’t expecting a thing,’’ he hastened 


to add in the fervor of his humility. ‘‘No 
woman could——’”’ 
Emmeline turned on him. ‘‘ Yes, she 


could—she could, too! ’’ she cried passion- 

ately, and then he saw in the patient face 

what he had been foolish not to see before. 
* * * * 

An hour later Jeremiah and Emmeline 
walked into the Kents’ little sitting room. 
Jeremiah’s pale cheeks had gathered quite 
acolor, and Emmeline was softly radiant. 
Mrs. Kent started when she saw the young 
man ; then her eyes sought her daughter’s, 
the lace bow atop of her cap fairly quiver- 
ing with anxious inquiry. 

Emmeline flushed. ‘‘ I’ve brought Jere- 
miah in to have some chocolate, mother,’’ 
said she, and her voice thrilled with a won- 
derful new note of pride. 

She stood a moment, smiling vaguely 
into the uplifted face, then suddenly she 
knelt down and threw her arms around the 
little deformed old figure. 

Mary M. Mears. 
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OTTER was in love with the pretty 
girl who was staying with Mrs. Chase 
on Minetta Street, and he hardly knew 
what to do about it. He thought that this 
was his first attack. Indeed, he felt sure 
it was. He reasoned to himself that the 
others could have been nothing but fancies, 
because he had not been so anxiously 
careful to conserve his attitude toward 
them. He had not lain awake at night 
wondering how he could pay them atten- 
tions which they would accept as leading 
np to serious things, without attracting the 
notice of his sister in law, and inviting the 
consequent ruin of his hopes. 

Cotter could not tell what tactics his 
sister in law employed to keep him still a 
widower, but he knew they were efficacious. 
She never said anything to him; she em- 
ployed. herself entirely with the party of 
the second part. Any number of times in 
the years since he began to ‘‘ take notice,’ 
he had seen girls whom he had found 
charming, and who had displayed just that 
piquant spice of consciousness, when in 
his vicinity, which can sometimes add 
twenty per cent to the value of a pretty 
face. One at a time had filled him with 
an emotion which he called interest. One 
by one he had seen them grow chilly, in- 
different, and commonplace, after the 
blight of an interview with his sister in 
law. And now that he was—as he told 
himself—honestly in love at last, he lay 
awake nights thinking of ways in which he 
could lead up to a declaration and yet leave 
Mrs, Shears in ignorance. 

If any man has ever tried to keep a secret 
in a town of ten thousand inhabitants, he 
knows how hopeless a task Cotter had be- 
fore him. 

It may sound strange to say that Cotter 
had never been in love before, although he 
had had a wife; but it only sounds so be- 
cause it is an unconventional thing to put 
on paper. He had married at twenty three 
—or, more properly speaking, had been 
married, being passive in the matter. He 
had been a lanky, rather shy young man 
who had never had a home in his life, and 
who knew nothing of the ways of women. 
He was a serious fellow, to whom vulgar 
dissipation meant nothing as a temptation, 
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and who lacked the vanity to read the inno- 
cent advances of young girls. So until he 
met Miss Clinch he had hardly known a 
woman. She was thirty, small, compact, 
with curls, sympathy, a lisp, and arched 
eyebrows that gave her an expression of 
childish wonder. She treated Cotter as 
though he were head and shoulders above 
any other man; and the sensation being 
new to his simple heart, he drank it in like 
a sponge. 

Miss Clinch, under her semblance of youth, 
was wearily reminding herself that it was 
‘now or never.’’ Her charms had never 
been those that appealed to maturity. Men 
like young girls, but they like them in a 
natural state of bud, giving promise of lux- 
uriant bloom; not as stunted little roses. At 
thirty, with Miss Clinch, it was a boy or no- 
body, and Cotter was at her hand. Heaven 
knows, his conquest was easy! She married 
him in less than six months; before another 
year she was dead, having done Cotter no 
particular harm, and leaving a not un- 
pleasant fading memory behind her. 

It is a wise provision of nature which 
makes so many men the victims of a youth- 
ful passion fora woman old than themselves. 
She educates them, keeps them free from 
entanglements, and lets them go, with open 
eyes and their eye teeth cut entirely through; 
but in the freemasonry of femininity the 
older woman who marries the boy is a 
traitor and a ‘‘cat,’’ and when the inevitable 
arrives, and the boy, grown a man, realizes 
that he has been tricked out of the prize of 
life, she gets the scorn instead of the sym- 
pathy of her sex. No warning in the Book 
of Proverbs is bad enough to fit her fate. 
But happily Mrs. Cotter died, leaving—less 
fortunately—the legacy of a sister in law to 
keep her memory green. 

Mrs. Shears, who had been the eldest 
Miss Clinch, was a power in the community. 
She managed all the church fairs and 
mothers’ meetings. Her rather aggressive 
nose was carried triumphantly not only into, 
but through, the affairs of everybody, and 
Cotter was by no means least in her regard. 
She always spoke of him as “‘ my brother, 
Mr.*Cotter,’’ and took credit for his promin- 
ence. In the fifteen years between twenty 
four and thirty nine, he had never been 
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able to throw off her yoke. He had estab- 
lished meek little Mr. Shears in his bank— 
for Cotter had grown rich in these passing 
years—and was educating her boys, taking 
upon himself the good natured obligations of 
a brother. And Mrs. Shears exercised her 
sisterly prerogative by keeping him from 
marrying again. 

“If I only knew what she said to them 
Cotter said as he doubled his pillow under 
his hot head, and looked through the 
maples at the lady moon sailing by his 
window. ‘I'll ask Lucy Hitt!’’ And 
then he closed his eyes and went to sleep. 

Now there is an unwritten law in Clark- 
sonville that no man shall call on a married 
woman alone, and that no married man 
shall call at all. When in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary for a 
citizen to ring a neighbor’s door bell, the 
person who answers it stands in the door 
with an inquiring air, waiting to be told 
the caller’s business. That it might be 
social in character is out of the question. 
So Cotter had to wait two or three days be- 
fore he saw Lucy Hitt. 

Mrs. Hitt was a widow in the last stages 
of mourning; and if Cotter had called at 
her home, every woman on the block would 
have put on her bonnet and gone to tell her 
most distant kin the delicious piece of 
news. Cotter was the handsomest and 
richest man in town, and his lightest move 
was full of meaning. 

In the mean time, the pretty girl had 
been walking and driving with every eli- 
gible in town. 

The Clarksonville library was partly sup- 
ported by charity. As there were not 
enough subscribers to keep it going, the 
ladies of the town took turns in acting as 
librarian, and fortunately Mrs. Hitt’s day 
was not long in coming. Cotter went up 
the rickety stairs which led to the abode of 
culture, with a year’s subscription in his 
hand, and sat down opposite Mrs. Hitt at 
the green magazine table, where he could 
look full into her face. It was a pretty, 
pleasant face to look into, with little fluffy 
tendrils of red gold hair pushed behind the 
small ears, and a mouth which had no 
severity of lines. 

‘What can I give you?’’ she asked po- 
litely, when she had entered his name in 
the book. ‘‘ Will you have ‘Art in Lace 
Making,’ or Lombroso’s ‘ Female Offender ’? 
Those are our new books. Sally Rice 
wanted to read one, and Dr. Smith the 
other, and as they are stockholders——”’ 
She waved her hand expressively. 
‘*T don’t want anything to read. 


? 


I want 
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to know what Mrs. Shears says to a girl to 
make her give me the cold cut.’’ 

Mrs. Hitt looked at him, her blue eyes 
growing wider, and a tinge of red stealing 
its way to the top of her rounded cheek, 
where two or three golden freckles lay. 

‘“Why do you ask me? How should I 
know?”? ‘ 

‘*Because,’’ Cotter said boldly, ‘you 
were one of the girls. When you came 
here visiting Mrs. Dr. Smith on Rice Ave- 
nue, I re 

~ eOnY. West” 

Mrs. Hitt’s color deepened as he hesi- 
tated. He thought how pretty she was 
when she blushed. 

‘Oh, well—you know. I spent nearly 
half my time hanging about after you, until 
you gave me to understand that you liked 
Tom Hitt better.’’ 

‘‘ And you think I preferred Tom because 
Mrs Shears——’”’ she began indignantly. 

““No, I do not. Nowbe reasonable. But 
I do know that Mrs. Shears went to see 
you, and asked you to drive with her in 
that old pumpkin phaeton of hers, and you 
never were the same afterward."’ ; 

‘“Why did you think it was something 
she said ?”’ 

‘*Tt wasn’t only you, but——’’ 

‘*Innumierable others. Who were they? 
I should like to know who else listened to 
Mrs. Shears. It will tickle my sense of 
humor to imagine them listening to—what 
she told me.’? And she laughed rather 
loudly to prove her words. 

‘* What was it ?”’ 

‘* That was a long time ago.”’ 

‘* Maybe it was,’’ Cotter said; ‘‘ but to look 
at you, it might have been yesterday.”’ 

He looked at her rather closely, as if to 
make sure of his words. The table was only 
two feet wide. She had been just eighteen 
when she called down upon her head the 
confidences of Mrs. Shears, and Cotter had 
not had a good look at her since. It is not 
customary for young men to look very 
closely at married women in Clarksonville ; 
and Tom Hitt had been an invalid for a 
long time, and had kept his wife with him. 

As Cotter looked at her now he remem- 
bered that she had been the first. A little 
tingle ran along the backs of his hands as 
he let his memory carry him back over 
those twelve years. His wife had been 
dead three years then; he boarded with 
Mrs. Shears, and Lucy was actually the first 
young girl he had ever known very well. A 
new light came up from the corners of his 
black eyes, and his voice grew confidential. 

‘‘Do youremember howI met you? How 





















that skittish colt of the doctor’s bolted at 
the engine on the bridge? And you nearly 
sawed his head off——’’ 

“To keep him from climbing into your 
buggy! Yes, and I remember how he 
pitched me’’—‘‘ into your lap,’’ Mrs. Hitt 
was about to say, but she thought better of 
it. ‘‘And you took me home,’’ she went 
on lamely. 

‘‘T bought that colt,’’ Cotter said. ‘‘ He 
is out on the farm now.” 

There was silence for a moment. Wagons 
lumbered along Center Street, and store- 
keepers called sociably from curb to curb. 
Cotter drummed on the table with his 
fingers, and smiles tucked themselves under 
his mustache. 

‘‘Do you remember the picnic at the 
island, when we rowed home in the moon- 
light, and——”’ 

‘Our skiff stuck fast on a sand bar—— 

‘‘And I had to carry you ashore before I 
could get it off?” 

Mrs. Hitt laughed, but the white territory 
of her forehead took on the red, as Cotter, 
still smiling, still looking straight into her 
eyes, with an expression that made her un- 
easy, went on, ‘‘I was choking over—the 
chokable words, when that skiff stuck. I 
suppose if I had gotten them out, I should 
have asked you what Mrs. Shears said— 
only I did not connect her with it then.”’ 

A look of disdain swept the blush out of 
Mrs. Hitt’s face. .‘‘ It took dozens of times 
before you awoke to that, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Not exactly dozens——”’ 

‘* And’’—furiously — ‘‘ you would have 
married dozens of girls if she had let them 
alone, I suppose ?”’ 

Cotter leaned across the table and took 
her hands. ‘‘Lucy,’’ he said, ‘‘ would you 
have married me if she hadn’t meddled ?”’ 

The stiff bosom of Mrs. Hitt’s lavender 
shirt waist heaved once or twice, and her 
sailor hat bent down until Cotter couldn’t 
see anything but a pink lip twisted under 
the clutch of white teeth ; but a hot drop 
splashed on his thumb, and brought him 
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around the table as if he were an automaton 
and his spring had been touched. 

Two or three minutes later, when there 
was a calin, Cotter asked, ‘‘ What did Mrs. 
Shears say to you, anyhow?”’ 

“You know—I married Tom, 
gan hesitatingly. 

‘Yes!’ he said impatiently. Tom did 
not seem to belong here. 

‘‘I—would you like it now, if I—if 
anybody were to tell you that I kept all of 
Tom’s things by me and kissed his photo- 
graph good night, and——”’ 

‘*No.”? Cotter’s voice was cold. 

Lucy went on rapidly. ‘‘Do you remem- 
ber the story of the bride who cried, and ex- 
plained that she couldn’t be happy, because, 
if her husband loved her as much as he said 
he did, he couldn’t be sorry his first wife 
died ; and if he wasn’t, that made him too 
brutal for her to love?’”’ 

‘© Well ?” 

‘I’m not a dz¢ like that !”’ 

‘‘ Know this,’’ Cotter said solemnly ; ‘‘I 
never knew what love was until I knew 
you; I never loved any woman but you.”’ 

Lucy looked at him. As a sage long ago 
discovered, whatever a woman may doubt, 
that statement she always believes. 

‘* Those others ?”’ 

‘*Figments of my imagination.”’ 

She held both his hands, and looked 
into his face with hers against his coat. 

‘*IT knew it,’? she whispered, ‘‘ when 
you came in and asked that question. I 
think I always knew that you would come.’’ 

Cotter was standing where he could see 
out of the window. The pumpkin phaeton 
was going by, with the pretty girl from 
Mitietta Street sitting by Mrs. Shears and 
looking rather unhappy. For the thou- 
sandth part of a second Cotter had a sink- 
ing of the heart. It was all up again! 
Mrs. Shears was telling that girl that he 
kissed his wife’s picture good night. He 
gave a ‘‘s¢”’ of indignant amusement ; and 
then he remembered, and looked happily 
down into Lucy’s face. 


” 


she be- 


Anna Leach. 
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‘‘JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.”’ 

There are people, even among those who 
find little that is pleasant in her cynical 
views of life, who regard ‘‘John Oliver 
Hobbes’”’ as the cleverest of the English wo- 
inen writers of the day. To her might 
be applied Coppée’s description of a Parisian 
novelist whom he termed ‘a delicate 
and passionate amateur,’’ since with Mrs. 
Craigie literary work is not a means, but 
anend. Her father, John Morgan Richards, 
is a prominent member of the American 
colony in London, a millionaire, and a 
pillar of Dr. Joseph Parker’s City Temple. 
His fine house at Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park, which is Mrs. Craigie’s home, is a 
center not only for American visitors, but 
for the leading lights of the social and in- 
tellectual world of London. 

Reputation has come early to Mrs. 
Craigie, for she is still only twenty eight. 
Her talent was precocious. At eighteen she 
wrote letters to a London weekly, signed 
‘‘Diogenes Pessimus,’’ which brought her 
an offer of an assistant editorship. She is re- 
markably versatile. She has studied music 
at the Paris Conservatoire, and classics at 
King’s College in London. She talks well 
upon all the topics of the day, from the 
Armenian question to the cut of a débu- 
tante’s frock. Not long ago she made 
a pilgrimage to Hawarden, where she 
read her play ‘‘ Journeys End in Lovers’ 
Meeting’’ to Mr. Gladstone. She is fond of 
society, and declares that she does not find 
it nearly so full of bores as the caricaturists 
would have one believe. Her unhappy 
marriage has been the one sad side of this 
brilliant woman’s life. Last year she ob- 
tained a divorce from her husband—a Bank 
of England official—in order to secure pos- 
session of her child, a boy of five. 

Mrs. Craigie recently paid a flying visit 
to America—which is her native country, 
for though she has lived in London since 
infancy she was born in Boston. While in 
New York she said that she has done with 
the type of womanhood portrayed in ‘‘ The 
Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 
ham,’’ and that her next story will move 
on different lines. 





THE RULER OF ISLAM. 
Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, is the 
most mysterious of all the great personages 
of the earth. There is no other ruler of an 





empire of whose personality it is possible to 
say so little that is definitely known. There 
is no one whom the world regards with 
more curiosity and wonder. Much has 
been written of him, but the writers speak 
with no certain authority, and their state- 
ments are hopelessly contradictory. The 
Sultan’s person is sacred ; by habit and tra- 
dition he rigidly secludes himself from or- 
dinary observers. ‘‘ Personal journalism ”’ 
is unknown in Constantinople ; and such 
official information as is imparted to repre- 
sentatives of the foreign press is confused 
and unreliable. 

General Lew Wallace, who was the Am- 
erican minister to Turkey; Mr. Oscar S. 
Straus, who succeeded hitn; and Mr. Terrell, 
who is now in Constantinople, have all 
eulogized Abdul Hamid. ‘A kind, benev- 
olent ruler,’’ Mr. Straus calls him, ‘‘ whose 
every aspiration is for the good and the wel- 
fare of his subjects.”” ‘‘He is without 
doubt the ablest padisha that has reigned for 
many years,’’ says another eulogist. ‘‘He 
is a ruler in fact as well as in name, and un- 
derstands thoroughly every detail of the 
government of hiscountry. Heisextremely 
simple in his habits and manners. He rises 
early, and devotes almost the whole day 
to his duties as a sovereign, the monotony 
being broken perhaps by an audience to 
some foreign ambassador or distinguished 
stranger. He is a man of serious disposi- 
tion, caring nothing for frivolity or plea- 
sure. In a remarkable degree he possesses 
the love of all around him, but every one 
feels instinctively his wonderful ability and 
his penetrating mind.”’ 

On the other hand, the Sultan has been 
described as a puppet in the hands of a 
corrupt coterie of fanatical officials, the use- 
less head of a maleficent government, a 
spendthrift who idles away his time amid the 
sensual delights of his populous harem, a 
coward who skulks behind the walls of his 
fortress palace to shield himself from assas- 
sination. This may be, and no doubt is in 
part, the voice of political enmity; yet the 
more favorable picture may be mainly based 
upon the purblind admiration which royalty 
often seems to command from plain citizens 
on whom it deigns to look kindly. 

There are some clear and significant facts 
in the case. Abdul Hamid has sat upon 
the throne for almost twenty years. If he 
had the good intentions and abilities 
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Mrs. Craigie (‘‘Jonn Oliver Hubbes' ) 
From a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin. 


ascribed to him by his panegyrists, his do- 
minions could hardly be in the deplorable 
condition in which they adinittedly are to- 
day. The Turks still are, as they have al- 
ways been, a dark blot upon the map of 
Europe. The regions they overran, once 
the garden spot of the world and the center 
of its civilization, have become waste places 
under their sway. The sufferings of the 
remnant of their Christian subjects have 
never, in six centuries of oppression, been 
worse than now, at the moment when Abdul 
Hamid sends Lord Salisbury an autograph 
promise of reform. ‘That Turkish rule will 
not be mended until it is ended is the opin- 
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ion that is becoming confirmed in the 
minds of most observers. Whether Abdul 
Hamid is an active or a passive item in the 
baneful system is a question they find it 
difficult to decide. 





A PIONEER OF WOMEN’S PROGRESS. 

On a recent evening, when Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, on her eightieth birthday, 
appeared on the stage of the Grand Opera 
House in New York, the three thousand 
women who cheered her to the echo greeted 
her as the foremost representative of the 
latter day progress of her sex. Itis to her, 
more than to any other single individual, 
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Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey. 
From a photograph by Downey, London. 


that the women of America owe the remark- 
able extension of their social and political 
privileges during the last fifty years. 

She has the talents of the born political 
leader. Her energy, her fearlessness, her 
strong practical judgment, have put her 
into the foremost place among the cham- 
pions of the cause she represents. Her 
ability to grasp large questions, and her 
power of giving forceful expression to her 
views on them, have made her the mouth- 
piece of reform. ‘Mrs. Stanton,’’ says 
Susan B. Anthony, ‘‘has written nearly all 
of what might be called the state papers of 
our movement.’’ Perhaps her most notable 
achievement was her success in securing 
the passage of the married women’s pro- 
perty law of New York State, in 1848. This 
important statute, which has been the basis 


of many similar laws, was enacted as the 
direct result of a public agitation that cul- 
minated in a two hours’ speech delivered 
by Mrs. Stanton before the Legislature at 
Albany. She has also stood with Lucretia 
Mott, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Lucy 
Stone for the abolition of human slavery ; 
she has labored for the higher education of 
women; and has identified herself with 
every cause that meant increased liberty— 
intellectual, spiritual, and legal. 

Mrs, Stanton carries her liberal principles 
into the world of theology. Her criticisms 
have alarmed some of the severely orthodox. 
‘*In the Bible,’’ she said the other day, ‘‘1 
read that Jehovah ordered a certain tribe to 
swoop down upon a neighboring tribe and 
exterminate it. When the ministers of de- 
struction returned, the Lord inquired what 
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booty they brought. ‘Seven thousand cat- 
tle,’ was the reply, ‘six thousand camels, 
five thousand jackasses, and three thousand 
women.’’’ That cattle, camels, jackasses, 
and women should be grouped as spoils of 
war—above all, with the women mentioned 
last—is a characteristic fact that makes 
Mrs. Stanton dissatisfied with Old Testa- 
ment ethics, 
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thing of her position to Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton. 


ACADEMICIAN’S 
WIFE. 


A FRENCH AMERICAN 

Searcely any American woman who has 
married in Europe stands higher than the 
Vicomtesse Houssaye. Of her husband, 
Henri Houssaye, one of the ‘‘ Forty Immor- 





Efizabeth Cady Stanton. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1895, by Geo. G. Rockwood, New York, 


At eighty, it is natural that she should re- 
gard her active work as almost ended. ‘I 
have been before committees of twenty two 
successive Congresses,’’ she says, ‘‘ to plead 
for recognition as a citizen of this republic, 
but I shall never again plead the cause on 
my knees, as it were. To lean over before 
a body of men twenty or thirty years 
younger than myself, imploring them for 
what is my right, is ridiculous.’’ But 
though some of her ideals are still unreal- 
ized, much has been accomplished during 
her long life of unselfish effort. Today, 
wherever a woman wields her pen, or 
speaks on a platform, or plies her brush or 
chisel, or stands as teacher or as student at 
the founts of knowledge, she owes some- 


tals,’? mention is made elsewhere in this 
magazine. He is a son of Arséne Hous- 
saye, one of the political and literary lights 
of the Paris of the second empire ; and it 
was at his father’s house—famous for the 
fancy dress balls at which Eugénie and her 
greatest ladies used to mingle with the wits 
of Bohemia, the artists and the queens of 
the stage—that the younger Houssaye first 
saw his wife, who was then Miss Ritter of 
California. Her father, who had died some 
years before, had owned land and mines in 
California. The childhood recollections of 
the Parisian gvande dame are of life on a 
Western ranch, and of the Mexican mustang 
on which she used to take daring cross coun- 
try gallops. Her school days were spent in 
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New York, and she was making the ‘“‘ grand 
tour’’ of Europe with her mother when she 
met the Vicomte Houssaye. Theirs was 
the wedding of the year in Paris, with 
Victor Hugo as the ‘‘ chief witness ’’ ; and 
it is a curious coincidence that afterward 
made the Academy elect Houssaye, with 


The Vicomtesse 





great ladies as the Princess Mathilde and 
the Princess Yourievski. 





THE HEIRS TO THE GREEK THRONE. 

When the inevitable end of Ottoman 
rule in Europe shall come, what will be 
done with Constantinople? In spite of 


Henri Houssaye. 


From a photograph by Otto, Paris. 


the rare compliment of a unanimous vote, 
to the chair once held by his old friend. 

On the day of her husband’s election, a 
year ago last December, the late Victor 
Duruy, who was then the doyen (senior 
member) of the Academy, took Mine. 
Houssaye, who was sobbing with joy, in his 
arms, and said, ‘‘ After this they can elect 
any one they please ; I shall bother about 
it no more, now that Henri has got his 
seat !”’ 

Mme. Houssaye’s tact and elegance have 
been important factors in her husband’s 
successful career. The dinners she gives 
are noted gatherings of the best elements 
of Parisian life. Coppée, Bourget, and 
Halévy are among the guests who represent 
the literary world, while among the closest 
personal friends of the hostess are such 





Russia’s historic hankering for the city on 
the Golden Horn, it is hardly likely that 
any one of the great powers will dare to 
arouse the jealousies of all the others by 
stretching out her hand to seize it. Among 
those who have solutions of the difficulty 
are the Greeks, who would like to see their 
flag supplant the Turkish crescent over the 
minarets of St. Sophia, as it supplanted 
that barbaric emblem over the Acropolis of 
Athens sixty six years ago. 

There is a possibility, at least, that the 
next King of Greece may rule over a wider 
territory than the present dominion of 
the Hellenic crown. It would be only an- 
other instance of the good luck that has at- 
tended the newly founded dynasty. Prince 
Constantine, King George’s heir—titularly 
known as the Duke of Sparta—is a young 
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The Duke and Duchess of Sparta. 


From a photograph by Voight, Homburg. 


man of twenty eight, whose abilities are 
said to be promising. He may certainly be 
said to possess influential family connec- 
tions. He is first cousin to the Czar of 
Russia; brother in law to the Emperor of 
Germany; grandson to the King of Den- 
mark ; and grandnephew to the Queen of 
England. Although he has five brothers 
and a sister, he will inherit a handsome 
fortune from his father, who is credited 
with being the thriftiest monarch of Europe. 
His wife, née Princess Sophia of Prussia, a 
daughter of the late Emperor Frederick, 
has identified herself thoroughly with her 
adopted country since she went from Berlin 





to Athens. She is said to have offended 
her imperial and imperious brother not a 
little by deserting the Lutheran faith of the 
Hohenzollerns for the Greek Church. She 
has one son, a boy of six. 


A NAPOLEON OF JOURNALISM. 

Fools, the poet tells us, rush in where 
angels fear to tread; but because young 
Mr. Hearst has entered a field from which 
such journalistic giants as a Bennett, a 
Dana, and a Pulitzer have rigidly held 
aloof, it does not follow either that the pub- 
lishers of the Herald, Sun, and World are 
timorous angels, or that the new owner of 
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the Morning Journal is the unpleasant op- 
posite. 

Mr. Hearst has undertaken to give New 
York what Philadelphia and Chicagoalready 
possess, but the metropolis has not yet had 
—a daily newspaper of first rate merit and 
standing at the price of one cent. 

‘‘In my opinion,’’ he says, ‘‘the penny 
paper is the paper of the future. We all 
know the advantages of the large circulation 
you can get with a penny paper, if you 


more than a boy, acquired control of the 
San Francisco Lvaminer. They were com- 
pletely falsified by the fact that he has made 
it the foremost paper of the Pacific Coast. 
The two things that make a great news- 
paper are money and brains. Mr. Hearst 
has the former ; he is said to have come to 
New York with a check for $7,500,000 in his 
pocket—the proceeds of the sale of some 
mining property inherited from his father 
—and to have thrice as much more in re- 





W. R. Hearst. 
Drawn from life by V. Gribayédoff. 


make as good a paper as the other fellow 
makes and charges more for. I bought the 
Journal because it had more circulation 
than other papers that were offered me. I 
thought it would be easier to change its repu- 
tation, and make that good, than to take a 
paper with a good reputation and little or 
no circulation.”’ 

Many rich young men have gone into jour- 
nalism, almost invariably to emerge there- 
from with added experience and diminished 
wealth. Mr, Hearst, however, has already 
proved his possession of the ability that 
commands success. The usual predictions 
of failure were made eight years ago, when 
the California millionaire’s son, then little 


serve. It looks as if he had the latter also. 
Entering the field from which Mr. McLean, 
his predecessor in the ownership of the 
Journal, beat so hasty a retreat, and under- 
taking a feat which none of the older New 
York publishers has cared to attempt, his 
progress will be watched with interest. 


THE FATHER OF ARBOR DAY. 

Julius Sterling Morton, the third secre- 
tary of agriculture, has made a reputation 
for independence which has attracted pub- 
lic attention to him, and has made him 
discussed as a possible—though scarcely a 
probable—choice of the Democracy for the 
Presidential nomination. 
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Mr. Morton had a reputation for fearless- 
ness when he came to Washington to enter 
Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet, at the beginning of 
the present administration. He hasconfirmed 
it by reorganizing the working force of his 
departmenton business principles, regardless 
of the chips that struck Democratic members 
of Congress when his axe flew. Every year 
he has lopped off useless bureaus and abol- 
ished sinecures. His last achievement was 
to stop the distribution of 
free seeds. He discovered, 
by practical investigation, 
that some of the seed given 
to Congressmen was being 
sold, instead of being dis- 
tributed to their constitu- 
ents, a petty scandal 
already paralleled in the 
case of certain valuable 
government reports. Mr. 
Morton’s claim that the 
distribution was not carried 
on in the spirit of the law 
was met by the demand 
that it should continue 
because the law providing 
for it was mandatory. The 
secretary looked up the 
law, and found that he was 
required to distribute only 
‘“‘rare’’ seeds; so he 
stopped the purchase of 
the common garden seeds 
that had been distributed 
for many years, and event- 
ually he succeeded in en- 
tirely abolishing an insti- 
tution that had become an 
abuse. 

Mr. Morton’s interest in 
agriculture is of a practical 
kind, and was acquired in 
the State of his adoption 
—Nebraska—when he was 
a very young man. He 
went to the West to help 
found a town, and while there he “ ran” 
a newspaper published in the blockhouse 
at old Fort Kearney. In common with 
other settlers, he took up land, and his 
home in Nebraska stands on the ground 
which he preémpted when he was twenty 
two years old. He took an active interest 
in the progress and growth of Nebraska, and 
naturally drifted into politics. While serv- 
ing in the Legislature, he was struck by the 
treeless surroundings of the State capital. 
He investigated the subject of forest culture, 
and the result was the suggestion of a day 
for tree planting—which is now recognized 








in forty two States of the Union as Arbor 
Day. Mr. Morton has written much on the 
subject of forestry, and if the forests of the 
United States are preserved or renewed, 
no little of the credit for it will rightly 
be his. It was highly appropriate that 
when he had a coat of arms painted on his 
carriage, the other day, he should have 
adopted as his insignia the heraldic device 
of a tree, with the motto ‘ Plant trees.”’ 


J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture. 


Drawn by V. Pérard from a photograph. 


Mr. Morton’s positive way of expressing 
his views has brought him much criticism 
and much praise. At the beginning of the 
present controversy on the currency ques- 
tion, he was one of the first to commit him- 
self to a definition of ‘‘sound money ’’; and 
he did this with such positiveness that the 
President felt constrained to give out a 
statement that Mr. Morton’s views were not 
necessarily those of the administration. At 
that time ‘‘sound money’’ was one of Mr. 
Cleveland’s famous phrases which had not 
been thoroughly elucidated. Mr. Morton 
is equally earnest on other public ques- 
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tions, and as frank in expressing his views. 
He is a remarkably agreeable conversation- 
alist; he is on pleasant terms of personal 
acquaintance witha great part of the voting 
population of Nebraska, and there is little 
doubt where his State would stand if he 
were nominated for the Presidency by the 
next national convention of his party. 
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has practically no chance whatever of be- 
coming Marquis of Anglesea, as he would 
in the event of his accession to the titular 
dignity held by the head of his family— 
who also married an American, Miss King 
of Georgia. He is the younger son of a 
younger son, his father being General Lord 
Alfred Paget, a brother of the present mar- 





Almeric Hugh Paget. 


From a photograph by Dickinson, London. 


THE LATEST INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGE. 
The Anglo American marriage epidemic 
does not seem to abate. Correspondents of 
the English papers are propounding all 
sorts of schemes to prevent the continued 
annexation of British titles by the conquer- 
ing daughters of America. On this side of 
the Atlantic, protests, more or less serious, 
are arising against the continued annexation 
of American heiresses by the scions of a for- 
eign aristocracy. 
No title was involved in a recent and con- 
spicuous match of this sort, as Mr. Almeric 
-aget, who married Miss Pauline Whitney, 


quis. His brother, Colonel Arthur Paget, 
is married to a daughter of the late Mrs. 
Paran Stevens; so that the American matri- 
monial habit may be said to run in the 
Paget family as well as in that of the Spencer- 
Churchills. 

It is perhaps less strange that Miss Whit- 
ney should have chosen an alien husband 
from the fact that she was surrounded by 
foreign society during her father’s residence 
in Washington as secretary of the navy. 
And Mr. Paget is not entirely a foreigner. 
He has spent several years in the Western 
States, and has important business interests 

















Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget (née Whitney), 


From a photograph by Mendelssohn, New York, 














there. Indeed, at the time of his wedding, 
last November, at St. Thomas’ in New 
York, it was observed that he probably 
knew more about the United States at large, 
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BESIDE THE WINTER SEA. 





As one who sleeps, and hears across his dream 
The cry of battles ended long ago, 

Inland I hear the calling of the sea. 

I hear its hollow voices, though between 

My wind worn dwelling and thy wave worn strand 
How many miles, how many mountains are! 

And thou beside the winter sea alone 

Art walking with thy cloak about thy face. 

Bleak, bleak the tide, and evening coming on; 
And gray the pale, pale light that wans thy face. 
Solemnly breaks the long wave at thy feet; 

And sullenly in patches clings the snow 

Upon the low, red rocks worn round with years. 

I see thine eyes, I see their grave desire, 
Unsatisfied and lonely as the sea’s— : 
Yet how unlike the wintry sea’s regret ! is 
For could my feet but follow thine, my hands : 
But reach for thy warm hands beneath thy cloak, 
What summer joy would lighten in thy face, 

What sunshine warm thine eyes, and thy sad mouth 
Laugh to a dewy rose for my delight ! 
































and the marvelous facts of our country’s 
development, than did many of the social 
luminaries who participated in that elabo- 
rate ceremony. 
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THE CRADLE OF THE WASHINGTONS. 


An unknown spot that should be famous—The little English village that was the home 
of George Washington's ancestors, and from which his great grandfather 
emigrated to Virginia. 


¢ T HE cradle of the Washingtons? Only 
two hours’ journey from London? 
Impossible !”’ 

‘‘ Are you certain? Why, we never even 
heard of it!”’ 

‘‘Very likely, gentlemen. You’re not 
the only American tourists who have told 
me the same story. Indeed, the majority 
of your countrymen display a singular lack 
of knowledge respecting the origin and an- 
cestry of the ‘father’ of your great repub- 
lic. I am vain enough to think that this 
humble effort at enlightenment will for 
that very reason prove interesting reading 
to thousands of patriotic Americans. It 
may also help to elevate a comparatively 
neglected ‘shrine’ from its present position 
of obscurity to a premier place in the long 
list of English sights which Americans are 
wont to ‘do’ when visiting the home of 
their forefathers.”’ 

The above conversation took place, one 
day last autumn, in the smoking room of 





the Hotel Victoria in London, whither I 
had repaired for the purpose of ‘‘ sounding ”’ 
a few of my American friends on the sub- 
ject of this article. The evident interest 
manifested by the small circle of representa- 
tive Americans more than justified the 
judgment which prompted its conception. 
I can only hope that my readers will in- 
dorse that opinion. 

The distance from Euston station to the 
town of Northampton, by rail, is sixty six 
miles. At Northampton a branch line di- 
verges to Althorp, half a dozen miles further. 
The whole distance, including stoppage for 
transference at Northampton, is covered 
within two hours. The return fare, avail- 
able for a month, is about five dollars, first 
class, or three dollars and a half, second 
class. From Althorp to the villages of 
Great and Little Brington—the ancient 
home of the Washingtons—is but a little 
more than a mile. Two glorious drives, 
through picturesque rural scenery, lead to 
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Althorp House, the Residence of Earl Spencer. 


‘The Spencers and the Washingtons Were Neighbors and Friends in the Sixteenth Century. 
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the latter hamlet. One of them—which 
may be preferred for the journey from the 
railroad—passes through Althorp Park, the 
country seat of the Spencers, and one of the 
oldest and finest natural parks in England. 

In the center of the park, which includes 
about five hundred acres of the estate, 





The Rev. Henry Hoimes Stewar, 


The Present Rector of Brington. 


stands Althorp House, the historic home of 
Earl Spencer, whose family, for generations 
past, has figured more or less conspicuously 
in England’s annals. Until quite recently 
Alithorp House could boast one of the finest 
private libraries in the world, three libra- 
rians having charge of thirty three thousand 
volumes, almost all of them rare and costly, 
distributed in five suites of apartments. 
The collection was, however, disposed of 
by the present earl a year or so ago; but the 
large picture gallery, containing a valuable 
assemblage of portraits, still remains. The 
mansion came into the possession of the 
Spencer family in 1513 ; it was restored by 
the second baron in 1688, and has been 
greatly improved by its present owner. 

In many instances the old parish records 
bear witness to the firm friendship which 
existed between the Spencer family and 
that of the Washingtons; and within the 
old mansion itself—carefully treasured and 
guarded—are to be seen numerous memen- 
tos of the stanch love which united the 
two families in generations long gone by. 

From Althorp House to the village of 
Little Brington is about a ten minutes’ 
drive. Leaving the mansion, which stands 
on low ground to the right of the main 





carriage drive, you shortly emerge from the 
inner park gates, and traverse a long avenue 
of old and stately elms, bordered on either 
side by undulating pastures and thickly 
wooded preserves, until you reach the outer 
gates of the home estate. Immediately 
facing these gates is the main street of the 
village of Little Brington, containing some 
twenty or thirty old fashioned thatched 
houses, with here and there an unpreten- 
tious shop and the usual village ‘‘ public”’ 
and ‘‘ smithy.” 

The picturesqueness of the scene, the 
all pervading calm of its surroundings, the 
truly rural simplicity of the villagers, and 
the old world atmosphere which meets you 
at every turn, all tend to impart to the 
traveler fresh from the din and turmoil of 
a modern Babylon a feeling closely akin 
to awe and reverence. And under the cir- 
cumstances, the sentiment is an appropriate 
one; for here you are viewing the sur- 
roundings of what ought to be, to all pa- 
triotic Americans, a veritable shrine. You 
are treading the ground where once trod the 
ancestors of the chief founder of the Am- 
erican republic, and you will shortly be 
standing with bared head before the tombs 
that contain the bones of men who bore his 
deservedly honored and cherished name. 

Arrived at the further end of the village, 
you retrace your steps until you again face 
the outer gates of the park. Then, turning 
sharply to the right, you pass the small 
village green, in the center of which stands 
the old village pump, as it has stood for cen- 
turies past. About fifty yards further on, 
to the left of the road, you draw rein before 
an old but well preserved building, over 
the doorway of which is a large white stone, 
bearing the following inscription 
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Thisis ‘‘ Washington House,”’ wherein lived 
and died many members of the Washington 
family. It was built by a former Lord 
Spencer, in 1606, for his friend Lawrence 
Washington, who had fallen upon bad 
times, and had been compelled to quit Sul- 
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grave Manor, the estate he had inherited 
from his grandfather, Lawrence Washing- 
ton, Lord Mayor of Northampton. Apart 
from the evident significance of the in- 
scription over the doorway of the house, 
there are, in the possession of the Spencer 
family, documents which show that, just 
about this time, the Washingtons were suf- 
fering from a succession of serious reverses. 

From the date of its erection, in 1606, 
to that of his death, in 1616, this house was 
occupied by Lawrence Washington and his 
family ; and subsequently, from 1616 to 
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Essex. This Lawrence Washington was 
the fourth son of the former Lawrence and 
his wife Margaret (Butler). He was the 
father of the two Virginia emigrants, and 
the great great grandfather of the great 
George Washington. 

With the exception of the old stone floor- 
ing, which was removed some five years 
ago—the front windows being partially 
restored at about the same time—both the 
exterior and interior of the building pre- 
sent pretty much the same appearance to- 
day as when it was first constructed. The 





St. Mary’s Church, Brington, in Which Some of George Washington’s Ancestors Are Buried. 


1622, by his brother Robert and his wife. 
Upon the death of Mrs. Robert Washing- 
ton, which took place on the 19th of March, 
1622—only nine days after that of her hus- 
band—it was again occupied by the widow 
of Lawrence Washington, the original ten- 
ant. Here she lived with a portion of her 
family until 1636, when she went away to 
join her son, the Rev. Lawrence Washing- 
ton, M.A., at that time rector of Purleigh, 


lower apartments are all spacious and com- 
paratively lofty, disclosing numerous mas- 
sive oaken beams, which act as supports to 
the many small rooms overhead. The 
large, old fashioned fireplaces still remain, 
albeit they are now fitted in the center 
with early specimens of the modern grate 

but the quaint old staircases and the oaken 
flooring and paneling of the upper story re- 
main intact. At the present time the house 


NoTE—Up to the present time no authentic records showing where the Rev. Lawrence 
Washington and his mother died and were buried, have been discovered. Personally, I have a 
theory, based upon certain discoveries I made in Brington Church (and which I am still pursu- 
ing), that they both returned to the old house in Little Brington about 1644—or shortly after the 
living of Purleigh, in Essex, was confiscated from the Rev. Lawrence. Here, I believe, they 


died ; and I further believe that the father of the Virginia emigrants and his mother are 
both buried in the same grave in Brington Church with Robert Washington and his wife 


Elizabeth. 
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is occupied by John Redley and Robert 
Maule, with their families. They are both 
farm laborers, and the family of the former 
have lived in the building for the last 
thirty eight years. Their ignorance, how- 
ever, concerning the history of their own 
dwelling and its former occupants is simply 
astonishing. They have merely heard that 
“some great man called Washington ’’ 
formerly occupied the house, and that’s 
about all they know. I am sorry to say 
that this remark applies to most of the in- 
habitants of both Great and Little Brington. 

From Little Brington to Great Brington 
is about a quarter of an hour’s drive. Re- 
tracing your steps from Washington House 


JOHN WASHINGTON, 


of Warton, Lancashire. 


to the park gates, and keeping straight 
ahead, you descend a somewhat steep hill. 
Then, bearing first to the right and next to 
the left, you pass, on the outskirts of the 
village of Great Brington, and to the right 
of the main road, the rectory, occupied 
since 1878 by the Rev. Henry Holmes 
Stewart, M:A., the present rector of St. 
Mary’s, Brington. To Mr. Stewart I am 
indebted for much valuable information 
and assistance, and I cannot speak too 
highly of the courtesy shown me by this 
gentleman during my brief sojourn in the 
neighborhood. Like his predecessor, the 
Rev. John Nassau Simpkinson, Mr. Stewart 
evinces the liveliest interest in all matters 


The Genealogical Tree 
of 
George Washington. 


LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, married ANNE, Daughter of Robert 


of Northampton and Gray’s 
Inn. Grantee of Sulgrave 
Manor.* Mayor of North- 
ampton, 1533 and 1546. Died 
Feb. 19, 1584; buried in Sul- 
grave Church. 


Pargiter,of Gretworth. Died 
Oct. 6, 1564; buried in Sul- 
grave Church. 


ROBERT WASHINGTON, married (1) ELIZABETH, Daughter of 


of Sulgrave. Died 1619; 
buried with his father in 
Sulgrave Church. 


1 


LAWRENCE WASH- married MARGARET, Daugh- 
INGTON, of Sul- ter of William But- 
grave and Bring- ler, of Tees, Sus- 
ton. Died Dec. 13, sex. Died about 
1616; buried in 1650; probably 
Brington Church. buried in Brington 

Church, 


Robert Light, of Radway, 
Warwickshire. 

(2) ANNE FISHER, of Han- 
slop, Bucks. 


\ 
ROBERT WASH- married ELIZABETH, 
INGTON. Died Daughter of John 
March 10, 1622; Chishull of More 
buried in Bring- Hall, Essex. Died 
ton Church, March 19, 1622 ; 
buried in Bring- 

ton Church. 


REV. LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, married AMPHILLIS ROADES. Died Jan. 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. Rector of Purleigh, 
Essex, 1632 to 1643. Died about 
1650; probably buried in Brington 
Church. 


JOHN WASHINGTON, married ANN, Daughter of Nathaniel 
Pope (Second Wife.) 


Born at Tring, 1634. Emi- 
grated to Virginia, 1657. 


16, 1655; buried at Tring, Hert- 
fordshire. 


LAWRENCE WASHINGTON. 
Emigrated to Virginia with 
his brother John. 


LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, married MILDRED WARNER. 


Died 1697. 


AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, married (1) JANE, Daughter of Caleb 


Died April 12, 1743. Butler. 


Sulgrave is about fifteen miles from Brington. The ravages of time and the sacrilegious hand of some unknown 


(2) MARY BALL. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, Eld- 
est Son by Second Wife. Born 
Feb. 11, 1732. Died Dec. 14, 
1799. 


thief have played sad havoc with the tomb of Lawrence Washington. 
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pertaining to the Washington family his- 
tory, and is possessed of a fund of informa- 
tion on the subject. He is always ready 
and willing to afford facilities for observa- 
tion and research, and will gladly 
welcome the advent of American 
pilgrims to Brington. 

The main street of the village 
is but a few yards from the rec- 
tory. Turning to the left, you 
ascend a fairly steep hill, until 
on the left hand side you reach 
the ‘‘ Fox and Hounds,’’ an old 
English inn where ‘“‘ good enter- 
tainment for man and beast.’ 
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has been provided for genera- 
tions past. Passing under an 
ancient archway, you enter the 
courtyard of the inn and, alight- 
ing, hand over your horse and 
conveyance to the care of the 
hostler—a jolly ancient, horsy of air and 
dress, who, after cheerily reminding you 
that ‘‘it’s a fine day, maister,”’ will, without 
asking, inform you that he learned his busi- 
ness as a boy, and will further regale you 
with memories of the grand old coaching 
days, when ‘‘times was very different to 
what they is now, zur.’’ He will generally 
finish up with a ‘‘ gentle hint’’ to the effect 
that a pint of ale will insure a little extra 
attention to your horse—and it does. 

Entering the inn, you will be welcomed 
in such good old fashioned style that you 
will at once vote the invitation to ‘‘make 
yourself at home’’ altogether superfluous. 
Whether you have come to stay a few 
hours or a few weeks, you will be treated 
equally well. Scrupulous cleanliness, 
plain yet well cooked food, with perfect 
attention and civility, at an uncommonly 
moderate cost, you will certainly find ; and, 
besides the exceptional inducements which 
the locality offers for American visitors, 
there are few spots in the ‘“‘ Old Country ”’ 
that can boast more historical attractions 
or more picturesque surroundings than the 
county of Northamptonshire. It is the 
cradle of the well nigh defunct English art 
of lace making, as well as the center of the 
modern boot and shoe industry; it is the 
country of the famous Pytchley foxhounds, 
the paradise of the huntsman, the ‘‘ war- 
ren’’ of the artist, and the ‘‘rookery ”’ of 
the novelist. 

Within five minutes’ walk of the inn is 
the old church, which is dedicated to the 
Virgin. A few yards up the hill you turn 
sharply to the right, the street from this 
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' 
Inscription on the Tomb of Lawrence Washington, Great 


Great Great Grandfather of George Washington * 


point leading straight to the church, which 
stands on the highest ground of the village. 
On either side the houses, with but few 
exceptions, are of ancient date; but the ex- 
terior and interior appearance of the build- 
ings presents a true picture of neatness and 
thrift, and the well kept flower gardens 
give ample evidence of the comfort and 
contentment of the inhabitants. 

Facing the church is the village green. 
Beneath the spreading branches of the old 
and stately elm which occupies the center, 
there stands an ancient preaching cross, 
erected about the time of the Norman 
Conquest. This historic structure is fast 
crumbling to decay, its present condition 
giving but slight indication of the beauty 
that originally characterized these few re- 
maining monuments of the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. The church, which has been many 
times restored, was erected in the thirteenth 


_.* The above inscription is hidden from view by the two pews which occupy a position 
immediately above the tomb. The pews are, however, easily removed. 
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century ; but tradition has it (and the 
character of the foundations supports such 


The ground 
inclosed 


formerly occupied the site. 
on which the church stands is 
by a comparatively 

modern wall, while bes 
in the burial ground 
attached are many eo 
quaint and interest- 
ing tombstones, bear- 
ing almost obliter- 
ated records of the 
dust beneath. Per- 
haps the most inter- 
esting of these is a 
crumbling monu- 
ment occupying a 
recess in the eastern 
outer wall of the edi- 
fice. It was discovered, in a very mutilated 
condition, during a late work of restora- 
tion, and represents the recumbent figure 
of a priest or bishop—probably a former 
holder of the ancient living. 

The public entrance to the church is 
through an old porch standing close by ; a 
wrought iron gate, hinged to the outer sup- 
porting columns of the porch, barring the 
way to the immediate entrance through an 
old oaken door of massive proportions. 
Upon entering the church the eye iryolun- 
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tradition) that a far more ancient temple 





Washington House, Brington, Northamptonshire—Built in 1606 for Lawrence Washington. 


The Interior of Brington Church. 






tarily wanders to the northern end of the 
building, where, partitioned off from the 
chancel by numerous arches filled with 
ancient monuments and effigies—the whole 
inclosed by a high railing—stands the 
beautiful mortuary chapel of the Spencers. 
In the large vault beneath are the coffins of 
the Spencers for generations past ; but the 
entrance is now sealed, as the vault is full. 

The pews, though composed of old, worm 
eaten material, are not of the high backed 
order one would expect to meet with in so 
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old achurch. They have been cut down at 


some unrecorded date. To the left, as you 
enter, the most interesting object to be seen 
is the old baptismal font, which has done 
duty ever since the church was built. 
Hence you wend your way along the cen- 
ter aisle towards the altar, until your atten- 
tion is directed towards a plain brass tablet 
embedded in an old and foot worn stone 
slab in the flooring of the church. Here 
you may read the following inscription : 


stone, and remarkably well preserved, are 
to be seen the impaled arms of the Wash- 
ingtons and the Butlers ; while the portion 
extending beneath the adjoining pew bears 
the exceedingly interesting record and 
epitaph reproduced on page 557. 

Although the old parish records chron- 
icle the births, deaths, marriages, and buri- 
als of other members of the Washington 
family, I have, up to the present, failed to 
discover any further ‘‘tracings’’ within 
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This Robert Washington was a younger 
brother of the grandfather of the two 
Virginia emigrants, and therefore the great 
great great granduncle of George Washing- 
ton. A little below this plate is a small 
brass armorial shield of the deceased. In the 
large stone slab in which these brasses are 
embedded, there is—barely discernible—an- 
other inscription. It is impossible to deci- 
pher its exact wording; but, after a pro- 
longed and minute inspection, I discovered 
‘“ tracings ’’ sufficient, at least, to warrant 
the presumption embodied in a foregoing 
note respecting the final resting place of the 
Rey. Lawrence Washington and his mother. 

Proceeding along the nave, you turn into 
the chancel, where the pews, which extend 
on either side to within a few feet of the 
altar railing, run at right angles to those 
contained in the body of the church. At the 
extremity of the aislet giving access to the 
last two rows of pews, and close to the rail- 
ings which divide the mortuary chapel from 
the chancel, you will notice, embedded in 
the stone flooring, an old wooden shield 
made out of two pieces of oak united by 
means of three roughly wrought iron bands. 
This old and somewhat unsightly specimen 
of rustic carpentry is not to be despised; for 
it has protected for ages one of the most in- 
teresting clues to the standing of the Wash- 
ington ancestry. Beneath it—it is easily 
removed—cut deeply in the head of the 
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the church itself. Either time has effaced 
the inscriptions on the old stone flooring of 
the building—as is the case in many other 
instances ; or perhaps only one or other of 
the many weather worn and crumbling 
headstones in the old burial ground marks 
their last resting place. 

The homeward journey to the railroad 
terminus at Althorp should be made via the 
old highway. Leaving the church to the 
right, you descend a steep incline and tra- 
verse a comparatively straight but undulat- 
ing country lane, fringed by old and stately 
trees. Stretched on either side are pastures 
and fields of waving grain, while dotted here 
and there are picturesque, old fashioned 
farm houses, whose thatched roofs and lat- 
ticed windows are almost hidden from view 
by the surrounding trees. High and well 
kept hedges line the road, and during the 
summer months the air is laden with the per- 
fume of the honeysuckle and wild rose. As 
evening closes, the nimble rabbit and the 
fleet footed hare dart noiselessly to and fro, 
while the vesper song of the blackbird, the 
soft notes of the nightingale, the solemn 
hoot of the owl, and the changing reflec- 
tions of the setting sun, combine to form a 
perfect picture of English country life. Such 
is the impression you will most certainly 
find implanted on your mind as you speed 
homeward from the spot that may truly be 
termed the Cradle of the Washingtons. 

Arthur Branscombe. 











A PRIVATE CHIVALRY. 


By Francis Lynde. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I TO IX. 


BRANT, a good fellow gone wrong, turns a new 
leaf when a mining camp tragedy frees him from 
the woman who is responsible. He goes to Den- 
ver, meets Dorothy Langford, and tries to save her 
brother from the evil influence of James Harding, 
the brother of the murdered woman. Brant has 
evidence that will hang Harding, and so compels 
him to take young Langford home, and then to 
leave Denver. Harding, in revenge, tells Will Lang- 
ford Brant’s history, which so comes to Mrs. Lang- 
ford, and procures Brant’s banishment from the 
Langford home. Antrim, a friend of Brant’s, isin 
love with Isabel, Dorothy’s sister, who will not 
accept him because she is devoted to art. Antrim 
presses his suit, and leaves her, determined to try 
once more. 





aks 


EN days after Isabel’s latest refusal of 
him in the Sunday afternoon talk on 
the veranda, and a week after Brant’s 

dismissal by Mrs. Langford, Antrim took 
Isabel to the opera, meaning to have his 
answer once for all before he slept. An- 
other man might have hesitated to preface 
his coup de gréce matrimonial with an even- 
ing’s amusement; but Antrim was wise in 
his generation, and he knew Isabel’s lean- 
ings well enough to be sure that no other 
preliminary would add more to his chances 
of success. Moreover, ‘‘La Traviata,’’ well 
sung, is a treat not to be despised even by 
a jaded theater goer; and Isabel was neither 
jaded nor lacking in the artistic sense which 
finds its complement in good music. 
Wherefore she gave a little sigh of regret 
when the curtain went down on the last 
act, and stood up mechanically in her place 
that Antrim might adjust her wrap. 

‘* Great show, wasn’t it ?’’ he said, mak- 
ing an effort to strike the proper note of 
appreciation. 

She did not answer; and when they came 
out into the deserted aisle he saw the rapt 
expression on her face and resented it. 

‘* Up on the top of the mountain, as usual, 
aren’t you? Did you happen to come 
down far enough any time during the even- 
ing to think of the thing asa play, meant 
to amuse people?’ He tried to say it jest- 
ingly, but the whetstone of sarcasm 
sharpened the words in spite of the placable 
intention. 


* Copyright, 1895, by Francis Lynde.—This story began in the December, 1895, number of MUNSEY’S. 


‘* Don’t tease me, please, Harry—at least, 
not now, while I’m in the seventh heaven 
of the aftermath. I’ll talk practical things 
with you by and by, but not now—it would 
be sacrilege.’’ 

Ordinarily, Antrim would have laughed ; 
as it was, he sulked and was silent while 
they were edging their way out through the 
crowded foyer and during the long ride 
over to the Highlands. Before they had 
covered the short distance between the 
street car line and the house, Isabel began 
to understand that something was amiss. 

‘* You’re in a sweet temper tonight, aren’t 
you, Harry ?’’ she said. 

Antrim helped her across the irrigating 
ditch at the curb and said nothing. 

‘‘T suppose you’re just aching to take it 
out on somebody,’’ she went on; ‘“‘ and if 
that’s the case, you may begin on me—I’ll 
give you leave.”’ 

Antrim held his peace, fearing to open 
his mouth lest trouble should come of it. 

‘* Why don’t you say something? You 
needn’t go into your shell like a dis- 
appointed turtle just because I wouldn’t let 
you spoil my negative of the opere before I 
could get it developed.’’ 

Still no reply. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, Harry? 
Have you lost your tongue ?”’ 

‘No; I’ve been waiting till you could 
come down out ofthe clouds—that’s all.’ 

‘‘Well, I’ve arrived ; and I’m ready to 
forgive you for being so sulky—my—oh! ”’ 

They had reached the gate, and Antrim 
tried to open it. The latch stuck, and 
straightway the gate flew across the side- 
walk, bereft of its hinges. Isabel laughed 
joyously, and the little explosion served to 
clear the moral atmosphere. 

‘‘Good as a play, isn’t it?’’ said Antrim 
sheepishly, trying to reéstablish the wrecked 
gate. 

‘‘Ever so much better,’’ was the quick 
retort ; ‘‘it was positively the most human 
thing I ever saw youdo. You're always so 
self contained and precise that you put a 
quick tempered mortal to shame.”’ 
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‘‘Did you ever do anything as senseless 
as this?”’ 

‘‘Haven’t I? Come into the house and 
I’ll show you.”’ 

He followed her obediently, and stood in 
the dark hall while she lighted the lamp in 
the sitting room. When he joined her she 
was running over a stack of canvases stand- 
ing in a corner. 

‘‘Do you see that?’’ she asked, pulling 
one out and showing it to him. 

It was a sketchy little painting of Long’s 
Peak, and it was punctured with number- 
less penknife stabs. 

‘‘T did that one day when I was savage,”’ 
she said; ‘‘just as you were when you 
smashed the gate. You don’t know how 
much good it does me to be sure that I 
haven’t a monopoly of all the bad temper 
in the world.”’ 

Antrim smiled. ‘‘Don’t lose any sleep 
on that score,’’ he said; ‘‘you’ve lots of 
good company. I’ve been having a tough 
time of it all day, and the gate business was 
only the wind up.”’ 

‘‘Poor old martyr !—and I’ve been stick- 
ing pins into it all evening! What’s been 
the trouble ?’’ 

‘‘Everything—and nothing. It’s just 
been an off day with me all around; I’ve 
quarreled with everybody I could reach, 
and with myself between times. I need a 
balance wheel worse than anything, Isabel, 
and it’s for you to say if I shall have it.” 

He knelt to stir the smoldering fire in the 
grate, and then got upto walk back and 
forth in front of it. Isabel sat down and 
shaded her eyes from the light. Levity 
was on the tip of her tongue, but she felt 
that his mood was one in which ridicule 
would be as the spark to gunpowder. 
Therefore she met it fairly and tried to 
reason with him. 

‘‘Must we go all over the old ground 
again, Harry?’’ she began. ‘‘Can’t I say 
something new and fresh—something that 
will make it clear to you that the worst 
possible thing that could happen to either 
of us would be this that you have set your 
heart upon ?”’ 

“You might try,’’ he ventured, pausing 
in front of the mantel to adjust a picture 
that was out of plumb. 

Being thus adjured, Isabel found that 
new sayings on a well worn subject do 
not always come for the asking, and was 
obliged to leave the promise unfulfilled. 
“‘It would only be dressing the old things 
up in new clothes, if I did,’? she contended, 
‘‘and that wouldn’t bring us to any better 
understanding.” 
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“It isn’t a question of understanding ; 
it’s your ambition against my love—against 
reason, I might say. I don’t believe you 
love anybody else; and I—well, I’d be 
glad enough to take the chances of winning 
later on what you say you can’t give me 
now. ‘That’s the whole thing in a sentence ; 
and it’s for you to say whether I shall go 
away tonight happy or miserable.’’ 

He spoke deliberately and with the air of 
one who had weighed and measured the 
possibilities of success or failure. Then it 
was that Isabel began dimly to understand 
that Harry Antrim, her playmate, had some- 
how come to man’s estate what time she 
had been calling him a boy ; and while she 
replied out of an honest heart, the new born 
conviction helped her choose her words, 

“Tt wouldn’t be right, Harry; even if 
you are willing to take the responsibility. I 
tell you frankly I don’t seem to know any- 
thing of the love that reaches out toward 
marriage—and I’m afraid I don’t want to. 
I value my friends—and you more than any 
of the rest; but I’d turn my back on all of 
them if that would bring the answer to the 
question that is always at the tip end of my 
paint brushes. It’s unwomanly, hard 
hearted—anything you like to call it—but 
it’s the simple truth. You don’t want to 
marry a woman who feels that way, 
Harry.”’ 

He ignored the argument and pressed her 
to give him his answer. 

‘‘ Which is it to be, Isabel—yes or no?”’ 

She parried the direct demand, not be- 
cause there was any present uncertainty in 
her own mind, but because she saw that in 
his eyes which warned her to deal gently 
with him. 

“I say you wouldn’t want to marry a 
woman without a heart—a loving, home 
making heart, I mean—and that is what 
you’d do if you took me. I have my own 
little battle to fight, and I must fight it 
alone, Harry ; that is simple justice to you, 
or to any other good man who might ask 
me to marry him.” 

Antrim pounced upon the suggested al- 
ternative with unreasoning and vindictive 
acerbity. 

‘‘Any other man, you say 
other man, Isabel?’’ 

The steel of jealousy struck fire at once 
upon the flint of Isabel’s quick temper, and 
her mood changed on the instant. 

“You intimated, the other day, that it 
was Mr. Brant,’’ she said malicious:,. 

Antrim shut his teeth hard to keep back 
the bitter sayings that came uppermost, 
and when he could trust himself to speak 
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again tried to make her deny his own as- 
sertion. ‘‘ Just tell me there is no one else, 
Isabel, and I’ll be satisfied,’’ he pleaded; 
but Isabel, in reality caring nothing for 
Brant and much for Antrim, yet stubbornly 
refused to give her lover even this small 
crumb of comfort. 

‘‘Then, once more, Isabel—give me my 
answer; is it to be yes or no?”’ 

‘‘Oh, can’t you see? Can’t you under- 
stand that it must be no?” 

‘There is no reservation, no little twig 
of hope that you can hold out to me?”’ 

‘* Not as I hope to be sincere, Harry.’’ 

‘Not if I should wait until you had won 
or lost the battle ?”’ 

The little arrow of self effacement found 
its mark, and Isabel hesitated. With the 
enthusiasm of a young devotee she had 
striven to unsex herself in the singleness 
of her purpose; but Antrim’s pleading 
stirred the woman within her, and in that 
swift moment of introspection she saw how 
frail was the barrier defending her ambition 
from his love. Honesty, pure and simple— 
the shame of taking so much where she 
could give so little—stepped in to save her. 

‘* Not even then, Harry,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ You 
deserve the full cup, and I couldn’t be mean 
enough to offer you the dregs. If I fail I 
shan’t be worth anybody’s having; and if I 
succeed—ah, God knows, but I’m afraid I 
shall be still less lovable then than now.” 

** As you will,’’ he said, and held out his 
hand. ‘‘ Let us say good by and have it 
over with.”’ 

She put her hand in his willingly, and 
the tears came in her eyes when she saw 
and felt the depth of his trouble. 

“Tt mustn’t be good by, Harry; I can’t 
afford to lose you as a friend—as a—a 
brother.’’ 

He smiled down upon her at this. ‘‘ It’s 
hard not to be hackneyed, isn’t it, little 
girl? But I meant it; it must be good by, 
so far as I am concerned. I couldn’t go on 
as we’ve been going on all these years; I 
should go mad some day when the right 
man turned up, and do that which would 
make you hate me—no, I shouldn’t ’’—the 
denial came quickly in response to the dis- 
tress that crept into her eves—‘‘ but I should 
be sore and miserable, and you wouldn’t 
want that.”’ 

She shook her head, and he stood irre- 
solute for a moment. Then he said, 
‘Won't you kiss me, Isabel? You haven’t, 
yOu nuCw, since we used to play ‘King 
William’ in the old, old days.’’ 

She withdrew her hand quickly. ‘ You 
mustn’t ask that now; it wouldn’t be right.’’ 
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How was he to know that he stood at last 
upon the very threshold of her heart—that 
he had but to take her in his arms to possess 
her? Not by anything she said or did, 
truly ; and yet at that moment her love for 
him sprang into being, filling her with joy 
unspeakable, and promising thenceforth to 
dominate every thought and act of her life. 
But her lover knew it not, and he groped 
his way toward the door with the vertigo of 
failure blinding him. On the threshold he 
stopped for a moment, and looked back at 
her as she stood under the light of the high 
banquet lamp. 

In the little pause the picture and its set- 
ting—the fair young girl surrounded by 
the comfortable plenishings of the home- 
like room he knew so well—brought back a 
swelling wave of recollection that went 
nigh to submerging him. There was the 
piano where he had so often stood beside 
her, turning the leaves of her music while 
she played for him. In the corner, where 
the cross light from the windows could be 
shaded and controlled from her chair, stood 
her easel—the work bench before which she 
had spent so many patient hours. On the 
wall opposite, hanging just where she could 
see it while she worked, was the little Ved- 
der—-his one valuable gift ; and beside the 
fire, which was now burning brightly, stood 
the easy chair which had come to be called 
his, so often had he sat init. Some such 
background he had always imagined for his 
own home—the home Isabel was to make 
for him ; and now that could never be. She 
who was standing beneath the spreading 
shade of the great lamp, gazing at him 
through eyes which were even now shining 
with tears, had said it. And she was send- 
ing him away without hope, and with noth- 
ing but the remembrance of her pity to fill 
the place she had made for herself in his 
life. She might have kissed him once, he 
thought, and the thought spoke before he 
could check it. 

‘It couldn’t have made much difference 
to you, Isabel—a kiss is only a little thing ; 
and yet I had an idea that if you gave me 
one the remembrance of it would perhaps 
help me over some of the hard places. 
That was all.”’ 

Her eyes met his when he began to 
speak, but she neither saw nor heard him 
when he went away. When she looked 
up and found him gone she ran to the door 
to call him back. It was too late. The 
night had swallowed him up, and she went 
back to the sitting room to bury her face in 
the soft pillows and to cry bitterly—for 
what, she knew not, save that her world 
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seemed suddenly to have fallen out of its 
orbit. 

As Brant had left the same house just a 
week earlier, going out into the night with 
the settled conviction that in the whole 
weary round of the world’s misery there was 
no trouble like unto his, so went Antrim, 
stumbling over the curb at the crossing and 
splashing through the pools made by the 
overflowing irrigation ditches without once 
realizing the discomfort. It was very fool- 
ish, doubtless; his experience was only a 
microscopic bit of side play in the great 
human comedy ; but it was tragic enough 
to Antrim, and many a spoiled life answers 
to promptings no less trivial than those 
which gather, buzzard-like, to pick the 
bones of a starved passion. 

Harboring such thoughts, Antrim tramped 
wearily back to the city, seeing none of the 
familiar landmarks until some one spoke to 
him on the corner of Sixteenth and Lari- 
mer Streets. It was Grotter, the division 
engineer; and he linked arms with the 
chief clerk and caught step. 

‘‘Chilly night, isn’t it, Harry?’’ he said, 
shouldering his companion diagonally 
across the street toward a stained glass 
transparency marking the entrance to a sa- 
loon. ‘‘Ishould think you’d freeze in that 
light overcoat you’ve got on. Let’s go in 
here and have a nip to go to bed on—what 
do you say?”’ 

Now no anchoret of the Libyan desert 
was ever less a tippler than was Antrim ; 
but the thought of his great disappointment 
came and grappled with him, and the devil, 
to whom some very worthy people have 
agreed to give a personality, tempted him 
with a specious promise of comfort. So he 
did no more than hang upon the doorstep 
while Grotter persuaded him. 

This was at midnight ; and therein was 
one of life’s little ironies. At the very mo- 
ment when Isabel, kneeling at her bedside, 
was trying, with innocent cheeks aflame, to 
frame the first halting petition for her ac- 
knowledged lover, Antrim was entering the 
saloon with the engineer. Five minutes 
later he joined Grotter in a cup of some in- 
sidious mixture in which beaten eggs and 
liquid fire seemed to be the principal in- 
gredients, sipping it slowly while he lis- 
tened to the engineer’s stories of his perils 
by fire, flood, and unruly grade laborers in 
the mountains. 

That was the beginning. In the end the 
devil’s promise was kept, after a fashion, 
inasmuch as Antrim stumbled up the steps 
of his boarding house some two hours later 
in a frame of mind which, whatever may 
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have been its lacks or its havings, was at 
least bullet proof on the side of sorrow. 


XI. 


In her own way, which was the quietest 
and least obtrusive of ways, Dorothy was 
quite as intolerant of mysteries as was her 
father ; and after the evening when Brant 
had gone forth to seek and to save that 
which was lost, small mysteries seemed to 
lie in wait for her at every turn. 

They began with Brant’s brief visit and 
abrupt departure. She had heard his voice 
in the hall, and the rustle of skirts on the 
stairs as some one—her mother, she sup- 
posed—had gone down to meet him. Of 
what took place in the parlor she knew no- 
thing; but a few minutes later, when she was 
on her way down to join them, he had 
stumbled out into the hall, snatched his coat 
and hat from the rack, and left the house 
without once looking behind him. So much 
Dorothy saw from her post on the stairs, 
and she also saw that he was excited and 
preoccupied, and that his face was the face 
of one upon whom trouble had come 
suddenly. 

When she heard the gate clang behind 
him, Dorothy went to the parlor and found 
it empty; whereupon that which was merely 
singular became unaccountable. Was it 
possible that he had taken offense at being 
kept waiting? Dorothy thought not, but 
when the days passed and he came no more 
she grew curious and asked guarded ques- 
tions of her mother. She received ambigu- 
ous alswers, inasmuch as Mrs. Langford, 
with maternal self sufficiency, thought it 
unnecessary to take either of her daughters 
into her confidence in Brant’s affair. 

So Dorothy wondered, and laid innocent 
little plans to entrap her father, who had 
also grown unaccountably reticent. When 
these failed, she tried Antrim, with no better 
results. No, Brant was still in town; didn’t 
know he had any idea of leaving, said the 
chief clerk vaguely ; but Dorothy’s query 
fell upon an inauspicious moment. It was 
the evening of Antrim’s off day, and the 
question was asked while he was waiting 
for Isabel to finish dressing for the opera. 

After this failure Dorothy tried Will, and 
got no more satisfaction out of him than an 
affectionate sister usually gets in an attempt 
to fathom the unplumbed depths of a 
younger brother’s churlishness. She ven- 
tured carefully, knowing Will’s peculiar- 
ities, but she was quite unprepared for his 
sudden outburst of petulant brutality. 

‘““You wonder where Mr. Brant is, do 
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you?”’ he said, mimicking her; ‘‘well, you’ve 
no business to wonder—that’s all there is 
about that.”’ 

“Why, Will——”’ 

‘You needn’t try to wheedle me ; I don’t 
know wher? he is, and, what’s more, I don’t 
care, as long as he keeps away from here.’’ 

‘*But, Will, you must surely have some 
reason——”’ 

‘Reason enough,’’ he interrupted rudely, 
‘‘and that’s all you’ll get out of meina 
thousand years.’’ After which he lighted 
a fresh cigarette, and rapidly put distance 
between himself and the possibility of 
further questioning. 

Knowing nothing of Harding or his story, 
Dorothy set her brother’s anger down toa 
natural feeling of resentment toward a com- 
parative stranger who had interfered with 
Will’s private affairs. None the less, the 
incident added its quota to the mystery 
involving the draftsman, and Dorothy’s 
curiosity and concern went one step farther 
on the road toward anxiety. 

It was about this time that she began to 

notice a rather remarkable change in Isabel. 
From being the most outspoken member 
of the family, the younger sister began to 
develop a degree of reticence which was 
second only to Will’s churlishness, though 
Dorothy fancied it was sorrowful rather 
than sullen. From day to day she spent 
less time at her easel; and twice Dorothy 
had come upon her when her eyes were red 
with weeping. To her sister’s solicitous in- 
quiries she would make no satisfactory 
answer. When the situation became un- 
bearably strained, Dorothy went to her 
mother again, determined to get to the 
heart of things if persistence would serve 
her purpose. She chose her time craftily, 
going to Mrs. Langford’s room after she had 
retired, so that there was no possibility of 
retreat. 
. **How should I know, dear?’’ was the 
mother's reply to her first question about 
Isabel. ‘‘I hadn’t noticed anything wrong 
with her.”’ 

“But there zs something wrong,’’ in- 
sisted Dorothy ; ‘‘she hasn’t been like her- 
self for days. She mopes, she doesn’t 
paint, and twice I’ve caught her crying.”’ 

Mrs. Langford answered sympathetic- 
ally. ‘‘It’s another of the unthinkable 
pictures, I suppose. I do wish the child 
wouldn’t torment herself so much over her 
work. It’s all well enough as an accom- 
plishment, but she needn’t make a martyr 
of herself—Harry is quite right about that.’’ 

Having a very considerable reverence for 
art, Dorothy was not so sure of that; but 
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she left the point uncontested, and asked 
a question suggested by the mention of 
Antrim’s name. 

‘‘You don’t suppose she’s quarreled with 
Harry, do you?” 

‘*It is quite possible ; it’s a way they’ve 
had ever since they were children.’’ 

‘* Still it might be serious this time.”’ © 

‘*No fear of that,’’ said the mother easily. 
‘Isabel thinks a great deal more of him 
than she has ever admitted; and as for 
Harry, I would as soon think of the world 
coming toan end as of his giving her up.”’ 

Dorothy was silenced but not convinced. 
‘*That was one thing I wanted to speak 
about, mamma,’’ she said, ‘‘ but there are 
others. I want to know what has come 
over us all lately. We seem to be groping 
about in the dark, trying to hide things 
from one another. What is the mystery, 
and why can’t I share it?’’ 

‘‘Mystery! Nonsense, child, there is no 
mystery !’’ 

‘Ves, there is,’’ Dorothy insisted. ‘‘ First, 
Mr. Brant does us a kindness and drops us 
all in the same day ; and when I wonder at 
it, you put me off, and father goes deaf, and 
Will gets angry. Then I ask Harry a civil 
question about his friend, and he snaps me 
up only a little less savagely than Will. 
Now Isabel has turned blue and won’t talk, 
and altogether we seem to be changing into 
a family of freaks. What is at the bottom 
of it all? Why doesn’t Mr, Brant come 
here any more?”’ 

Mrs. Langford smiled meaningly. ‘‘ Mr. 
Brant probably has his own reasons for not 
coming, and they are doubtless good ones.’’ 

‘“What makes you say that? Do you 
know what they are?’’ asked Dorothy, de- 
termined not to be put off. 

It was a point blank question, but the 
mother evaded it skilfully. ‘I? What a 
question! Mr. Brant is not likely to take 
me into his confidence.’’ 

For a moment Dorothy had an uncom- 
fortable conviction that she had been mak- 
ing mountains out of molehills, and in that 
moment she retreated. When she was 
alone, however, the perplexities assumed 
their normal proportions again; and it was 
Isabel who finally gave her a clue to a 
startling solution of the mystery. 

The sisters occupied adjoining apartments 
connected by a curtained archway; and 
when Dorothy went from her mother’s 
room to her own, she found the curtains 
dropped—a thing without precedent, and 
emphasizing very sharply the barrier that 
Isabel sought to rear between herself and 
the other members of the family. Dorothy 
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was hurt, but she was too truly a Langford 
to take the risk of making unwelcome-~ad- 
vances. She went to bed with eyelashes 
wet, and with a sore spot in her heart, in 
which the ache was rather out of propor- 
tion to the ostensible wound. Just as she 
was falling asleep she saw the curtains part, 
and Isabel stole into the room to kneel 
softly at the bedside. Dorothy made no 
sign at first, but when her sister buried her 
face in the bedclothes and began to sob, 
sympathy quickly found speech. 

‘‘ What is it, Isabel ?’’ she asked, with an 
arm around her sister’s neck. 

‘‘ Rverything,’’ said Isabel, apparently to 
the counterpane. 

‘*But what, dear? Can’t you trust me ?’’ 

Isabel shook her head to the first ques- 
tion and nodded to the second. Dorothy 
understood and pressed the point gently. 

“Ts it a picture? Won’t the new one 
find itself ?’’ 

‘* It’s something a great deal worse than 
those unthinkable pictures,’ said Isabel 
dismally. 

‘‘ Then it must be bad; tell me about it, 
dear.’’ 

‘‘T can’t; there isn’t anything to tell. 
He’s gone—I sent him away; and he’ll 
never come back,’’? sobbed Isabel, with 
charming inconsistency. 

Dorothy permitted herself a little sigh of 
relief. Then it was only a lovers’ quarrel 
between Isabel and Harry—the last of many, 
and perhaps a little more serious than some 
of the others, but still only that. The 
wound would heal of itself, yet she made 
haste to pour the wine and oil of sympathy 
into it. 

‘* Don’t cry, dear; he’ll come back,’’ she 
prophesied soothingly. 

Isabel shook her head vehemently. ‘‘No, 
he won’t—not the man that I sent away. 
Harry, the good natured, obstinate boy that 
we used to tease and make fun of, might; 
but this grown man that I never knew till 
the other day is quite different. He’ll never 
put it off with a laugh and come back as if 
nothing had happened; I know he won’t.”’ 

Thus Isabel, thinking only of the change 
wrought in her lover by the quick shifting 
of her own point of view; and Dorothy, with 
the chill of a nameless fear benumbing her, 
could only repeat her prophecy. 

“* He’ll come back; never fear, Bella.”’ 

“‘T wish I could believe it, but I can’t. 
Oh, Dothy, if you could have seen his face 
when he went away! I shall never forget 
how he looked—not if I live to be a hun- 
dred years old !’’ 

Dorothy had a fleeting vision of a man 
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hurrying out through the lower hall with a 
look of desperate trouble in his eyes, and 
in a flash the apparent ambiguity went out 
of Isabel’s speech. It was her sister, and 
not her mother, who had gone down to 
meet Brant; it was he, and not Antrim, 
whom Isabel had sent away and for whose 
loss she was grieving. 

For a moment the pain of the revelation 
was sharp enough to threaten consciousness; 
then a wave of thankfulness submerged her 
when she remembered that her secret was 
yet her own. Close upon the heels of grati- 
tude came a great wonder that she could 
have been so blind. She might have known 
from the first that it was Isabel. It was 
plain enough now. His gentle deference 
to Isabel’s moods; his helpful criticism of 
her work; his evident determination to give 
Antrim the precedence which was his by 
right, leaving Isabel free to choose between 
them. All these things pointed to but one 
conclusion, and Dorothy blushed hotly and 
was thankful for the darkness of the room 
when she remembered how ready she had 
been to read an opposite meaning into all 
of his sayings and doings. 

And Isabel? It was not wonderful that 
she had finally given Brant that for which 
Harry had pleaded in vain. It was what 
always happens when a man of the world 
and a stranger is pitted against a playmate 
lover who could never outgrow the impres- 
sions made by the crassness of youth and 
deepened by familiarity and constant asso- 
ciation. So thought Dorothy ; and even in 
the freshness of her own trouble she could 
find in her heart no secret condemnation 
for the manner of her sister’s choosing. 

Out of such material, and on the founda- 
tion laid by a misapprehension that a word 
would have set aright, was the pyramid of 
conclusion built up course by course until 
it lacked only the capstone ; and this Doro- 
thy found in the answer to a single question. 

‘‘When did this happen, Isabel?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘The last time he was here—years ago, 
it seems to me, but perhaps it is only 
months or weeks.” 

The answer left no room for doubt in 
Dorothy’s mind. It was nearly two weeks 
since Brant had stopped coming; and it 
was only a few days since Antrim had taken 
Isabel to the theater. Thereupon Dorothy 
rose heroically to her opportunity, put her 
own happiness resolutely aside, and became 
from that moment her sister’s loyal and 
loving ally. 

‘‘Don’t be discouraged, dear,’’ she said 
caressingly ; ‘‘ you must learn to wait and 
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be patient. I know him—perhaps better 
than you do—and I say he’ll come back. 
He’ll never take no for an answer while 
you and he live.”’ 

Isabel got up and felt under Dorothy’s 
pillow for a handkerthief. ‘‘ You’re good 
and comforting, Dothy,’’ she said, ‘and 
I’m happy in spite of my misery.’’ She 
bent to leave a kiss on Dorothy’s cheek. 
“I’m going to bed now; good night— 
why, how hot your face is! ”’ 

‘*How cold your lips are, you mean,’’ 
said Dorothy playfully. ‘‘Go to bed, dear, 
and don’t worry any more; you’ll make 
yourself sick.”’ 

And when her sister was gone she lay 
very still with closed eyes and trembling 
lips, and so fought her battle to the bitter 
end; winning finally the victory called 
self abnegation, together with its spoils— 
the mask of cheerfulness and the goodly 
robe of serenity. 


XII. 


WHEN Brant awoke on the morning fol- 
lowing his excommunication, he had but 
one thought, and that pointed to flight. 
Whatever he might be able to do with his 
life elsewhere, it was very evident that the 
Denver experiment was a pitiful failure, he 
argued, cursing the fatuous assurance that 
had kept him from going farther afield in 
the beginning. Denver was merely a clear- 
ing house for the mining camps; and, 
sooner or later, his story would have found 
him out, lacking help from Harding or any 
other personal enemy. 

‘“‘Anybody but a crazy fool would have 
known that without having to wait for an 
object lesson,’’? he said to himself, on the 
way down town, ‘‘but of course I had 
to have it hammered into me with blows. 
Well, I’ve had my lesson, and I suppose 
I’ll have to profit by it and move on—not 
that I care very much whether I do or not. 
Left to my own devices, I’d rather be a 
sheep dog than a wolf; but if the world at 
large hasn’t any use forthe collie—confound 
the world at large! If I hadn’t given my 
word to Hobart, I’d go back and join the 
fighting minority—that’s what I’d do. As 
it is, I’ll run for it.” 

So he said, and so he meant to do; but a 
small thing prevented. Colonel Bowran 
was away, and Brant was not unreasonable 
enough to desert in his absence. It could 
make no great difference, he thought; the 
chief engineer’s trips were usually short, 
and a day or two more or less would neither 
make nor mar the future. Besides, it would 
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help him in his next venture if he could 
show that he had left the C. E. & W. of 
his own accord and in good odor with his 
chief. 

So ran the prognostication, but the event 
went awry, as it is prone todo. For three 
days Brant managed so to bury himself in 
his work as to leave little thought to spare 
for his perplexities. Then he had a note 
from Colonel Bowran, saying that the trip 
would be extended a week or more; and at 
the same time, lacking the data contained 
in the notebook taken by the chief engineer, 
he ran out of work. After that his days 
were empty, and his nights, wanting the 
sedative of labor, were sleepless. In the 
first idle hour he began to brood over the 
peculiar hardness of his lot; and from the 
moment when he first gave place to the 
remorseless devil of regret, such poor for- 
getfulness as he ‘had been able to wring out 
of constant employment became a thing of 
the past. 

At the end of twenty four hours he was 
desperate; and on the second day of enforced 
idleness he wrote to Hobart. 

‘The devil has another job for me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and if it wasn’t for my promise to 
you, I’d take it. Things have turned out 
precisely as I knew they would, and you’re 
to blame—first, for dragging me out of the 
pit when I wasn’t worth saving, and next 
for sending me to Denver when I ought to 
have gone to Australia or Central Africa. 
In other words, my sins have found me out, 
and that in away to send a better man 
than I ever hope to be straight to perdition. 
I don’t know that you care to hear the 
story, but I do know that I shall go mad if 
I don’t tell it to some one; and if it bores 
you, just remember what I say—that you’re 
to blaine. 

‘* Before I begin, I’ll tell you it’s about a 
woman, so you can swear yourself peaceful 
before you come to the details. I met her 
on the train the day after I shook hands 
with youon Jack Mountain. Nothing came 
of that, except that I got a glimpse of the 
great gulf separating a good woman from a 
bad man; but later, after I had begun to 
venture on an occasional look ahead to the 
things that might be, we met again, this 
time in her own home. 

‘*That was two months ago. Up to last 
Wednesday, everything went as it should. 
The father liked me, the mother tolerated 
me, and the girl—well, let that pass; I was 
welcome enough, and sufficient unto the 
day was the good thereof. Of course, I was 
living in a fool’s paradise; walking daily 
over a mine that any spark might explode. 
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I knew that, and yet I was happy till last 


Wednesday. That was when the mine was 
fired. 

“It came about in the most natural way, 
but the story’s too long to write out, and I 
don’t mean to weary you. It’s enough to 
say that the mother found me out. I know 
who gave me away ; and when I meet that 
man, God do so to me and more if I don’t 
send him where he belongs, without benefit 
of clergy. 

‘‘T suppose you want to know what I’m 
going to do next. Idon’t know. The day 
after the thing happened I meant to run for 
it; but the chief was away, and I couldn’t 
very well shut up the office and walk out. 
Then I got to thinking about it, and since 
then the mill has ground until I don’t know 
what I want to do. Sometimes I’m tempted 
to throw the whole thing overboard and go 
back to the hog wallow. It’s about all I’m 
fit for, and nobody cares—unless you do. 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake write me a letter and 
brace me up a little if you can; I never 
needed it worse. The chief is still away ; 
I can’t do another stroke of work till he 
comes back; and I don’t know a soul here 
that I can talk to. Consequently, I’m going 
mad by inches. I suppose you’ll take it 
for granted that I love the girl, though I 
believe I haven’t said so in so many words. 
I do; and that’s what racks me. If I go 
away, I give her up for good and all. If I 
stay, I can’t get her. If I goto the devil 
again—but we won’t discuss that now. 
Write and hold me to my word, Ned, if you 
love me.’’ 

This letter was mailed on Wednesday, 
and, in the ordinary course of events, Brant 
should have had his answer on Saturday. 
This he knew, and set himself down to wear 
out the interval as best he might, doing 
nothing more irrational than the spending 
of two of the evenings wandering aimlessly 
in North Denver in the vague hope of see- 
ing Dorothy ata distance. Nothing came 
of that; and when Saturday passed without 
bringing the expected answer from Hobart, 
impatience slipped by insensible degrees 
into recklessness. 

‘‘He’s disgusted, I suppose,’’ he said, 
when the last delivery failed to bring the 
letter. ‘‘I don’t blame him. He has a 
right to be. Good Lord! I wish the col- 
onel would come back and fire me. If I 
have to sit here and grill through many 
more days like this, I shan’t be responsible 
for anything !”’ 

None the less, when six o’clock came, he 
went straight to Mrs. Seeley’s, ate his sup- 
per, read through yet another evening, and 
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went early to bed, though not to sleep. On 
the morrow he put in train a little plan, the 
details of which had helped him through 
the wakeful hours of the night. 

It was this. Dorothy had a class in a 
Sunday afternoon mission school; and this 
Brant knew, and the place, but not the 
hour. Of the latter ignorance he was rather 
glad, since it gave him an excuse to haunt 
the neighborhood of the chapel during the 
better part of the day. Late in the after- 
noon he was rewarded by catching a glimpse 
of her as she went in; and heartened by 
this, he did sentry duty on the opposite 
side of the street until at length the school 
was dismissed. 

She came out among the last, with a 
group of children around her, and Brant’s 
heart went warm at the sight. 

“God bless her,’’ he said, under his 
breath ; ‘‘ what asweet little mother of chil- 
dren she’ll be in some man’s home !”’ 

Then he laid hold of his courage and 
crossed the street to put his fate to the 
touch. If she knew—if her mother had 
told her—her greeting would show it forth, 
and he would know then that the worst had 
befallen him. 

They met at the corner, and Dorothy 
looked up as she was bidding the children 
good by. Brant felt sure that she saw him, 
and though there was no sign of recognition 
in her eyes, he paused and lifted his hat. 
Then she bent over one of the little ones as 
if to avoid him, and he went on quickly, 
with rage and shame seething in his heart, 
and a fell demon of despair whispering at 
his ear. 

That night he went to his room as usual, 
but not to stay. At eight o’clock he flung 
down the book he had been trying to read, 
slipped the revolver that had once been 
Harding’s into the pocket of his overcoat, 
and went out. Half an hour later he was 
at Draco’s bar, and Tom Deverney was wel- 
coming him with rough heartiness. 

‘‘Well, by cripes! Thought yous’d got 
lost in the shuffle. Been over the range?”’ 

‘No, I haven’t been out of town.’’ 

‘* Took blame good care not to show.up!”’ 
retorted Deverney. 

“Did I?” rejoined Brant absently, and 
then he remembered. ‘‘ You got my check 
for the hundred, didn’t you?”’ 

‘*Check be shot! Who’s sayin’ anything 
about that? What I’m kickin’ at is ’cause 
you didn’t show up an’ say hello—savvy ?’’ 

““T’ve been busy,’’ said Brant ; then the 
smell of the liquor got into his nostrils, and 
he cut himself adrift with a word. ‘‘Let’s 
have a drink and call it square, Tom.’’ 
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Deverney spun a glass across the bar, and 
reached for a conical bottle in the cooler. 
‘‘ Dunno as I ought to—yous wouldn’t drink 
with me last time. What’ll it be, a little o’ 
the same ?’’ 

‘* Always,’’ said Brant; ‘‘I don’t mix.”’ 
He helped himself sparingly, and touched 
glasses with the bartender. 


‘* Here’s how.”’ 

‘* Lookin’ at ye.”’ 

Brant paid, and the barkeeper dipped the 
glasses. ‘‘ Goin’ to play marbles awhile ?”’ 
he asked. 

Brant glanced back at the tables, and 
shook his head. ‘‘I guess not. I’m a 


little off tonight, and I’m afraid I’d go in a 
hole if I did.’’ 

‘‘T’ll stake ye,’’ said Deverney. 

‘No, thanks; I didn’t mean that; I’ve 
got money enough.”’ 

He strolled away toward the faro table, 
turning the matter overin his mind. He 
had left his room with a firm determina- 
tion to go and do something desperate— 
something that would make Dorothy’s heart 
ache if she could know of it; but now that 
he was on the brink of the pool the stench 
of it sickened him. Calling it revenge, the 
thing seemed very paltry and despicable ; 
and half way down the room he faced about, 
and but for the drink he had taken would 
have gone home. That tipped the scale. 
The liquor was bad, and Brant—at his worst 
the most temperate of men—had neither 
touched nor tasted since turning the new 
leaf. Therefore he wheeled again, and went 
back to watch the game. 

After that, the descent was easy. A dollar 
ventured became two, the two four, and the 
four eight. Then one of the players drew 
out, and Brant sat down in the vacant chair, 
lighted a fresh cigar, and ordered another 
drink. It was what he used to doin the 
old days when his conscience bit him ; and 
now, as then, the intoxicant had the de- 
sired effect ; it slew the man in him with- 
out unstringing the cool and steady nerve 
of the gambler. And, since he cared not 
whether he lost or won, luck was with him 
from the outset. Play as he might, he 
could not lose ; and when he left the table 
at midnight, Draco, who acted as his own 
banker, had to stop the game and go to his 
safe for more money before he could de- 
clare the dividend. 

‘““There’s your ducats,’’ he said, tossing 
a roll of bills across the table ; ‘‘it’s an open 
game, an’ I ain’t got no kick comin’; all 
the same, I’m willin’ to see you pull out— 
this here outfit ain’t no gold mine.”’ 

Brant unrolled the money, twisted it into 
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a spill and handed it back. ‘Keep it, if 
you like; I haven’t any particular use for it.”’ 
Draco laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I will, an’ have you 
moggin’ back here with a gun when you’re 
sob—when you’ve had time to think about 
it? Not much, Mary Ann! I hain’t got 
no time to open up a shootin’ gall’ry an’ 
play bow an’ arrow with you, George.”’ 

Brant stuffed the money into his pocket 
and went his way. As he was going out, 
Deverney beckoned him. 

“Heard two ducks a-chinnin’ about the 
way yous win,’ he said, leaning across the 
bar and lowering his voice. ‘‘I don’t know 
’em from Adam’s off ox, but they was tough 
lookin’ cullies, an’ maybe they’ll be layin’ 
for ye. Are ye fixed ?”’ 

Brant nodded. ‘‘ You say you don’t know 
them ?”’ 

‘*No; never saw neither one of ’em tilla 
few nights ago.”’ 

‘‘Give me a tip and perhaps I can spot 
them.’’ 

‘One of ’em’s tall an’ a sort o’ lanky— 
about like the Perfessor, on’y he’s gota 
beard like a billygoat an’ red hair. ‘T’ 
other’s a chunky man gone thin; smooth 
face, with a sort o’ bilious look, an’ a 
wicked eye on him.”’ 

Brant shook his head. ‘‘ I don’t remember 
them,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I’ll watch the corners 
and give them what they’re after, if they 
show up. Thank you for the pointer, Tom ; 
good night.’’ 

He went out with the feeling that he 
would as soon end the bad day with a battle 
to the death as otherwise. At the corner 
above Draco’s he saw the two men standing 
in a doorway on the opposite side of the 
street, and giving heed toa sudden impulse 
of recklessness, went straight across to 
them. ‘They paid no attention to him, not 
even when he stopped and looked them 
over with a supercilious stare; but when 
he went on, they followed leisurely and at a 
considerable distance. Brant knew it, but 
he neither loitered nor hastened. If they 
chose to overtake him he would know what 
to do. If they did not, they would live 
longer, that was all. 

In his scrutiny he had passed the tall man 
by asa stranger, but the face of the other 
haunted him, There was something exas- 
peratingly familiar about it, and yet no 
feature by which it could be identified. 
Cornered down, the puzzle arranged itself 
above and below a line drawn across the 
man’s upper lip. The prominent nose, high 
cheek bones, and sunken eyes were like 
those of some one he had seen before ; but 
the hard mouth, with the lines of cruelty 
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at the corners, and the projecting lower 
jaw, seemed not to belong to the other 
features. 

“It’s a freak—that’s what it is,’’ mut- 
tered Brant, when he had reasoned out thus 
much of the puzzle. ‘‘ That fellow has the 
top of somebody else’s head—somebody I’ve 
known. Wonder how he got it?” 

There was an easy answer to the question, 
and if Brant had guessed it he would have 
been careful to choose the well lighted 
streets on his way up town. If he had 
chanced to remember that a thick curling 
beard, unkempt and grizzled, might have 
masked the cruel mouth and ugly jaw, he 
would have recognized the face, though he 
had seen it but once, and then in a moment 
of fierce excitement. And if he had re- 
flected further that a beard may be donned 
as well as doffed, and that the wig maker’s 
art still flourishes, he would have realized 
that out of a very respectable collection of 
enemies, made in the day of wrath, none 
were more vindictive or desperate than the 
two who kept him in sight as he made his 
way back to Mrs. Seeley’s. 

They closed up upon him when he reached 
the gate, and he drew his pistol and waited. 
The few hours which overlaid his meeting 
with Dorothy had gone far toward undoing 
the good work of the preceding months of 
right living. The old habit reasserted itself 
irresistibly, and it was Plucky George of 
the mining camps, rather than Colonel 
Bowran’s draftsman, who waited the com- 
ing of the two men. They sheered off be- 
fore reaching him, and crossed the street. 
Had he known who they were and why 
they had followed him, their shadows 
would never have darkened the opposite 
sidewalk. As it was, he dropped the pistol 
into his pocket, and went in with a sneer at 
their caution. 

‘* Two to one, and follow a man a mile at 
midnight without coming to the scratch ! 
I’ve a mind to go over and call their bluff 
alone—I’d do it, if I thought they had any- 
thing worth taking.”’ 


XIII. 


WHEN he was permitted to escape after 
his attempt upon Brant’s life in the private 
room at Draco’s, James Harding tarried in 
Denver only so long as the railway time 
table constrained him. Though he stood 
not upon the order of going, he went un- 
willingly and with wrath in his heart; 
adding yet another tally to the score of his 
heavy account against the man who had 
banished him, 
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Having thoroughly worn out his welcome 
in most of the larger camps, he went first 
to Silverette, hoping to pick a living out of 
the frequenters of Gaynard’s. In this he 
was disappointed. The savor of his evil 
deeds had gone abroad in the land until 
even the gates of this isolated outpost were 
closed to him, and he was met on the thres- 
hold of the town with an urgent invitation to 
go elsewhere. Yielding gracefully to the 
inevitable, he went farther and fared worse. 
At Carbonado, when he had barely gained 
a foothold and succeeded in insinuating him- 
self into a quiet game of cards with a party 
of miners, he was recognized, dragged into 
the street, and, after an exceedingly trying 
quarter of an hour, was escorted out of camp 
and across the range by a guard of honor 
with cocked rifles. 

Under such discouragements he chose to 
face the ills he knew, took his courage in 
his hand, made a forced march to the near- 
est railway, and boarded the first train for 
Denver. It was a hazardous thing to do. 
Brant was a man of his word, and Harding 
had known him to go to extremities upon 
slighter provocation. But, on the other 
hand, Denver was a considerable city, and 
their ways might easily lie apart. Besides, 
if it came to the worst, it was but man to 
man, with plenty of old scores to nerve the 
arm of the victor. 

So reasoning, Harding stepped from the 
train, Argus eyed, and with his hand in the 
pocket of his ulster. There was no apparent 
occasion for the caution, and he reached 
his lodging house without mishap. An 
hour after supper, when the prowling in- 
stinct got the better of prudence, he ven- 
tured out ; and in a den some degrees lower 
in the scale of evil than Draco’s, met a man 
of his own kidney whom he had once known 
in the camps. 

The man was fresh from the mountains, 
and had lately been known in Taggett’s 
Gulch. He drank with Harding, and when 
his tongue was a little loosened by the 
liquor, grew reminiscent. Did the Pro- 
fessor recollect the mysterious killing of a 
man in the Gulch a year or so back—a man 
named Benton or Brinton? Harding had 
good cause to remember it, and he went 
white and listened with a thuggish demon 
of suffocation waylaying his breath. Cer- 
tainly, everybody remembered ; what of it? 
Nothing much, save that the brother of the 
murdered man was in Colorado with the 
avowed intention of finding and hanging 
the murderer, if money and an inflexible 
purpose might contribute to that end. 

That was the gist of the matter; and 
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when Harding had pumped his informant 
dry, he shook the man off and went out to 
tramp the streets until he had fairly taken 
the measure of the revived danger. Summed 
up, it came to this: sooner or later the 
avenger of blood would search out Brant, 
and the latter would clear up the mystery 
and give Brinton’s brother the proofs. 
Then the detective machinery would be set 
in motion, and thereafter the murderer 
would find no lurking place secret enough 
to hide him. 

Clearly, something must be done, and 
that quickly. Concealment was the first 
necessity; James Harding must disappear at 
once and effectually. That preliminary 
safely gotten over, two sharp corners re- 
mained to be turned at whatever cost. 
The criminating evidence must be secured 
and destroyed; and Brant must be silenced 
before the avenger should have time to find 
and question him. 

The disguise was a simple matter. At 
one time in his somewhat diversified career 
Harding had been a supernumerary in a 
Leedville variety theater; and the smooth 
shaven man who paid his bill at the Blake 
Street lodging house at ten o’clock that 
night bore small resemblance to the bearded 
and rather rustic looking person who en- 
gaged a room half an hour later at asimilar 
establishment in West Denver. The meta- 
morphosis completed, Harding put it imme- 
diately to the severest test. Going out 
again into the byways he sought and found 
the man from Taggett’s Gulch. Introduc- 
ing himself as a bucolic stranger from Iowa, 
he persuaded the man to pilot him through 
the mazes of the Denver under world; and 
whe: o- “3d met and talked with a dozen 
men who knew James Harding rather better 
tian he knew himself, he went back to his 
‘cc n with a co.nforting abatement of the 
_ -,oms of sti ngulation. - 

Having thus --ovided for his immediate 
safety, the professor began to cast about for 
the means to the more important end. 
Night after night he haunted the gambling 
houses, hoping that a lucky chance might 
reveal Brant’s whereabouts; but inasmuch 
as Brant was yet walking uprightly, nothing 
came of this, and in his new character 
Harding could not venture to ask questions. 
Twice he had met Will Langford and gone 
unrecognized ; and, knowing that the boy 
could probably give him the information 
he sought, he was about to risk an inter- 
view in his proper person when the god of 
evil doers brought him a tool exactly fitted 
to his hand. 

It was on the Sunday evening of Brant’s 





relapse. Harding had been making his 
usual round, and at Draco’s he saw, hang- 
ing about the entrance, a man whose face 
he recognized despite its gauntness and the 
change wrought by the razor. A drink or 
two served as an introduction; and a few 
minutes later Harding led the way to the 
card room vin the rear, on the pretext of 
seeking a quiet place where they might 
drink more to their better acquaintance. 
In the crowd surrounding the faro table he 
passed within reach of Brant without know- 
ing it; and when the waiter lighted the gas 
in the card room, and left them with a 
bottle of whisky and two glasses between 
them, Harding veered suddenly from the 
subject of mines and mining, upon which 
the talk had dwelt, to ask a somewhat abrupt 
question. 

‘*Reckon you’d take your oath you never 
seen me before, wouldn’t you, Gasset ?”’ 

The ex-miner was in the act of pouring 
himself a second drink, but he put the 
bottle down and pushed back his chair. 

‘‘ Who the blazes are you, any way?’’ he 
demanded, with a swift side glance toward 
the door. 

Harding snatched off his disguise and 
leered across at him. ‘‘ Does that help you 
out any ?”’ 

Gasset sprang to his feet, with a maledic- 
tion choking him, and retreated backward 
to the door with his hand on his pistol. 

“Don’t you do it, Jim!’’ he gasped ; 
“‘don’t, I say—I nev’ meant to hurt her; 
any of ’em ’1l swear to that !”’ 

Harding struck a match and coolly re- 
lighted his cigar. Gasset stood panting, 
watching every movement of the slim 
fingers, and feeling blindly behind him for 
the knob of the door. Whereat Harding 
laughed unpleasantly and pointed to the 
bottle. 

‘Better chase back here an’ get some- 
thing to stiffen your nerve, Ike; you 
couldn’t hit the broad side of a barn, just 
now.” 

Gasset found the door knob finally, and 
breathed freer when the door opened under 


his hand. ‘‘Gimme a show for my life, 
Jim,’’? he begged, edging toward the open- 
ing. ‘‘’T ain’t worth much, but I want it 


fer a little while yet !”’ 

Harding laughed again. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with you tonight, Ike? What’s to 
hinder you from getting the drop on me if 
you want to? Come back here an’ finish 
your drink.”’ 

Having more than once set his life over 
against his appetite for liquor, Gasset did 
it once again, filling the glass to the brim 
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and swallowing the contents ata gulp. It 
steadied him a little, and he sat down. 

‘‘Then you ain’t out a-gunnin’ fer me?”’ 
he asked. 

‘“No; what made you think I was ?”’ 

Gasset scratched his head and tilted the 
bottle again. ‘‘I dunno. ’Pears like to me 
if anybody’d killed a sister of mine, I’d 
want to get square. An’ I reckon I 
wouldn’t split no hairs about his bein’ 
drunk or sober, n’r yit about whether ’r no 
he went fer to do it meanin’ly.”’ 

Harding ignored the implied reproach, 
and went on to the more important matter 
he had in hand. 

‘Drop that ; it’s enough for me to know 
that you was tryin’ to plug George Brant,”’ 
he said coolly. ‘‘Do you still feel that 


way ?”’ 
Gasset rose unsteadily, and the dull eyes 
glowed in their sockets. ‘‘Look at me 


now, Jim, an’ then ric’lect what all I used 
to be; you know what that was—not ary 
man in the camp c’d put me on my back, 
*less’n I was drunk. An’ now look at me— 
a pore miser’ble, broke up wreck, jest out’n 
the horspital! He done it—fill’ me plum’ 
full o’ lead w’en I was too crazy drunk to 
see single, that’s what he done!” 

“Then I reckon you wouldn’t kick if 
you had a chance to even up on him ?”’ said 
Harding, trying to hit upon a plan which 
would enable him to make use of this op- 
portune ally. 

‘‘Kick? Say, Jim Harding, I’m a-hang- 
in’ on to what little scrap o’ life he left me 
fer jest nothin’ else; y’ understand ?”’ 

‘‘Good ; that’s business,’’ said Harding. 
‘‘ Find him for me an’ I’ll help you square 
the deal.”’ 

‘‘Find him?’’ echoed Gasset. ‘‘ Why, 
good Lord, he’s right out yonder at the 
faro table. You rubbed up ag’inst him 
comin’ in here !”’ : 

‘““The devil you say !’’ ejaculated Hard- 
ing, hastily resuming the wig and false 
beard. ‘‘ He mustn’t catch on to me or 
the game’s up. Pullup your chair an’ have 
another drink, an’ we’ll talk this thing 
over.”’ 

Half an hour later the two conspirators left 
the private room and made their way singly 
through the crowd to meet at the bar. 
Gasset lingered a moment at Brant’s elbow, 
saw the winnings, and incautiously spoke 
of them to Harding in the barkeeper’s hear- 
ing. Harding shook his head and dragged 
his companion out to the sidewalk. 

‘* You better look out for Deverney—the 
barkeep,’’ he said ; ‘‘ he’s Brant’s friend. 
First break is to find out where he sleeps. 
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Let’s go over to the other corner and lay for 
him till he comes out.’’ 


XIV. 


HAVING gone so far astray on the Sun- 
day, it was inevitable that Brant should 
awake repentant and remorseful on the 
Monday. He slept late; and when he had 
breakfasted leisurely and had gone down 
town to face another day of enforced idle- 
ness in the office, conscience rose up and 
demanded satisfaction. 

What a thrice accursed fool he had made 
of himself, and how completely he had 
justified Mrs. Langford’s opinion of him ! 
How infinitely unworthy the love of a. good 
woman he was; and how recklessly he had 
put his future beyond the hope of redemp- 
tion. If the colonel would only come back 
and leave him free to go and bury himself 
in some out of the way corner of the world 
—this was the burden of each fresh outburst 
of self recrimination. 

So much by way of remorse; but when he 
thought of Dorothy, something like a dubi- 
ous measure of gratitude was mingled there- 
with—a certain thankfulness that the fatal 
trial of his good resolutions had come be- 
fore he had had the opportunity to involve 
her happiness. 

“Good Lord!’ he groaned, throwing 
himself into a chair and flinging his half 
burned cigar out of the window, ‘‘I ought 
to be glad that I found myself out before I 
had time to pull herintoit. Why, I’d have 
married her out of hand if they’d let me go 
on and she would have taken me—married 
an angel, and I with a whole nest of devils 
asleep in my brain only waiting for half a 
chance to come to life! God help me; I’m 
worse than I thought I was—infinitely 
worse. Come in!’’—this last to some one 
at the door. 

It was only the letter carrier, and Brant 
took the letters eagerly, hoping to find one 
from Hobart. He was disappointed, but 
there was another note from the end of 
track on the Condorra Extension, saying 
that the return of the chief engineer would 
be delayed yet other days. Brant read the 
colonel’s scrawl, and what was left of his 
patience took flight in an explosion of bad 
language. A minute later he burst into 
Antrim’s office. 

‘*Where’s Mr. Craig ?’’ he asked. 

‘*He’s gone to Ogden,’’ said Antrim, 
wondering what had happened to disturb 
the serenity of the self contained draftsman. 

‘* The mischief he has! When will he 
be back ?”’ 
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‘‘Can’t say; the last of the week, pro- 
bably.’’ 

“‘ Oh, the devil !’’ 

Antrim laughed. ‘‘What’s the trouble 
with you this morning, George? You look 
as if you’d had a bad night. Come around 
here and sit down.” 

Brant let himself in at the gate and drew 
upachair. ‘Trouble enough, Harry, and 
I want you to help me out. You have full 
swing here when the old man’s away, don’t 
you?” 

‘“Why—yes, after a fashion. What’s 
broken loose ?”’ 

Brant looked askance at the stenographer, 
and Antrim rightly interpreted the glance. 

“Oh, John,” he said, ‘‘I wish you’d 
take these letters down and put them on 
Number Three. Hand them tothe baggage- 
man yourself, and then you’ll know they’ve 
gone;”’ and when the door closed behind the 
boy he turned back to Brant. ‘‘ Was that 
what you wanted ?”’ 

‘Ves ; but I don’t know that it was neces- 
sary. There’s nothing particularly private 
about what I wanted to say. You see, it’s 
this way : Colonel Bowran’s out on the Ex- 
tension, and Grotter’s with him, I suppose. 
I’m alone here in the office, and I’ve got to 
leave town suddenly. What I want you to 
do is to put somebody in there to keep house 
till the colonel comes back. ’ 

The chief clerk smiled. ‘‘It must be 
something serious, George, to rattle you 
that way. You’re a good enough railroad 
man to know that my department has noth- 
ing to do with yours, except to ask questions 
of it. And that reminds me; here’s a let- 
ter from the general manager asking for a 
map of the Denver yards. The president 
is coming West in a day or two, and there’s 
a plan on foot for extensions, I believe. I 
don’t see but what you’ll have to stay and 
make the map.”’ 

Now, toa man in Brant’s peculiar frame 
of mind employment was only one degree 
less welcome than immediate release; and he 
caught at the suggestion so readily that An- 
trim was puzzled. 

“Thought you had to go away, whether 
or no?” he said curiously. 

‘‘Oh, I suppose I can put it off, if I have 
to,’’ replied Brant, trying to hedge. 

‘Which is another way of telling me it’s 
none of my business,’’ said Antrim good 
naturedly. ‘‘ That’s all right, only, if you’ve 
struck a bone, you can comfort yourself 
with the idea that you’ve got lots of good 
company. No one man has a monopoly of 
all the trouble in the world.”’ 

‘‘No, I suppose not,’’ rejoined Brant ; 
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and then he got far enough away from his 
own trouble to notice that the chief clerk 
was looking haggard and seedy. ‘‘ You look 
as if you’d had a turn at the windlass your- 
self, Harry. Have you?”’ 

“Yes; something of that sort,’’ replied 
Antrim, turning back to the papers at his 
desk. 

‘‘Nothing that I can help you figure out, 
is it?” 

‘“No,’’ said the chief clerk, so savagely 
that Brant smiled. 

‘‘ Which the same is none of #zy business, 
and so we’re quits,’’ he rejoined. 

Antrim was much too good natured to let 
the matter rest there, and he made halting 
amends. 

‘“T’d give you a chance, George, quicker 
than I would anybody else, but it’s no use. 
Every fellow has to take his own medicine.”’ 

Brant nodded, and after a little, Antrim 
went on as one who changes the subject. 

‘‘Been over to the Highlands lately ?’’ 

“ING,” 

‘‘Thought you hadn’t ; Dorothy was ask- 
ing about you the last time I saw her.’’ 

‘“‘When was that?’’? demanded Brant, so 
eagerly that Antrim, remembering his un- 
just suspicion of Isabel, had a pang of 
honest shame. 

‘‘Tast Wednesday. She wanted to know 
if you’d left town.”’ 

Brant plunged at once into a problem in 
which there were many more unknown 
quantities than integral facts, coming pre- 
sently to the surface of things to catch at a 
straw. Perhaps Dorothy was yet in happy 
ignorance, after all; in which case she had 
simply failed to see him when he had lifted 
his hat to her the day before. And if that 
were true, his recent excursion into the 
realm of things evil was nothing better than 
the sequence of a hideous mistake. The 
logic of the thing appalled him, and he 
made haste to go back to first principles, 
planting himself firmly upon the assertion 
that she must have seen him. And having 
done that, he was immediately swept adrift 
again by an overwhelming desire to know 
the truth of the matter beyond peradven- 
ture of doubt. A suggestion offered and he 
pounced upon it; he would make an un- 
conscious messenger of Antrim. 

‘‘When are you going over there again, 
Harry ?”’ he asked, making the question as 
incurious as he could. 

‘I don’t know,’’ said the chief clerk, 
burying his face in his desk. 

“Well, when you do, if Miss Langford 
asks you any more questions, you may say 
that I’m going away before long.”’ 
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Antrim looked up with a puzzled frown. 
‘‘T don’t begin to know what you’re driving 
at. Why don’t you go and tell her yourself ? 
You know the way.’’ 

It was Brant’s turn to prevaricate, and he 
did it so clumsily that Antrim stopped him 
in sheer pity. 

‘‘Let up, George,’’ he said; ‘‘ you’re only 
getting mired, and that doesn’t help 
matters. Besides, if it is a question of 
carrying messages to the Langfords’ I can’t 
help you; I’m out of the running myself— 
no, don’t ask any questions, please ; I can’t 
talk about the thing, even to you.” 

Here the stenographer came back, and 
Brant took up the general manager’s letter. 
‘‘T’ll take this and make the map,”’ he said; 
‘does he want a tracing or a blue print, do 
you know ?”’ 

“A tracing, I guess; they’ll want to make 
marks on it,’’? replied Antrim; and Brant 
went back to his office and fell upon the 
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task with such singleness of purpose that 
the day was gone before he realized it. As 
he was leaving the office at six o’clock, a 
messenger boy met him at the door with a 
note. It was from the editor of the Plains- 
man, and it was brief and non comnnittal. 

‘‘Tf you have nothing better to do, come 
down to the office this evening,’’ it ran. 
‘‘T have a promising little mystery on hand 
in which you may be interested.”’ 

Brant stepped back to his desk and wrote 
areply. He had planned to go on with his 
work during the evening, but the editor’s 
invitation came as a happy alternative. 
The map making would not last forever ; 
and anything which promised to postpone 
the return of the evil day of idleness was to 
be accounted a blessing. Therefore he 
accepted gladly; and when he had given his 
answer to the boy, went to supper with the 
comforting thought that the next few hours 
were safely provided for. 


(7o be continued). 





A VALENTINE. 


Last night, through mingled sleet and rain, 


A wanderer to my window pane 


Came tremulously flying— 
A little bird with fluttering breast, 
A little bird in rusget drest, 

And near, ah, near to dying. 


And, since I know you love the birds, 


I took him in with tender words, 
And calmed his small heart’s leaping ; 


Today at dawn, grown gay and strong, 


His rippling, joyous hearted song 
Awakened me from sleeping. 


So I have sent him forth to seek 


For you, that to your flushing cheek, 


Caressing, you may hold him ; 
Dear love, for whom my heart’s astir, 


Receive the little wanderer, 
And ask him what I told him ! 


Guy Wetmore Carry. 
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PADEREWSKI’S TEACHER. 

Since the Paderewski craze, Leschetiszky, 
his teacher, has been overrun with pupils, 
especially Americans, and has built up such 
a reputation that he has fairly wiped out 
the local conservatory. He has had num- 
erous offers to leave Vienna—some of them 
from America, coupled with most tempting 
financial proposals—but his setting in the 
city on the blue Danube is too perfect for 
him to think of leaving it. There, in the 
suburbs, in a beautiful home filled with 
magnificent trophies of his brilliant career, 
he lives esteemed, even venerated, by all 
the leading musicians of Europe, and num- 
bers among his most intimate friends 
Brahms, Joachim, Richter, and Goldmark. 

No teacher could live in America and fol- 
low his methods. He cannot be induced 
to take more than three or four pupils a 
day, and his terms are only four dollars a 
lesson. In giving a lesson, he never limits 
himself to time, but is more likely to give 
two hours than one—a sore inconvenience 
to the student who chances to he last on the 
day’s program; but every one waits wil- 
lingly upon ‘‘The Master.’’ He will teach 
only those who possess unquestioned talent, 
and have acquired a good technique under 
the teaching of some of Leschetiszky’s for- 
mer pupils. To recommend them to him, 
learners must have something of the divine 
afflatus, a certain fertility of imagination to 
which he constantly appeals. Nor will he 
rest until all the sentiment, color, warmth, 
vigor, and fire in their natures has passed 


into their fingers. He will say, ‘‘ Your’ 


fingers run over the keys and say nothing ; 
they are like icicles; fill them with love, 
with sympathy.”’ 

Joachim once asked a young lady with 
whom she was studying. 

“‘ Leschetiszky,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Ah, then, you are an artist, a finished 
pianist,’’ said Joachim. 

Leschetiszky practises but little now, 
though he has been one of the leading vir- 
tuosos in Europe. He has a colossal mem- 
ory, and frequently astonishes pupils by 
being able to take up a composition at any 
point and go on with it. 

He made Esipoff. She came to him a 
little Russian girl of sixteen, and with no 
other teaching became one of the greatest 
of all pianists.: She became his wife, but 
failed to make him happy, and they were 












































divorced. He is now married to a beautiful 
Polish woman, also very gifted and devoted 
to his work., She entertains his pupils and 
interests herself in their studies, and is able 
to smooth over many difficulties for them; 
for a lesson hour with Leschetiszky is often 
a time of bitter torture, as he knows not 
patience. At one of the class lessons, after 
a young woman, an artist, had gone through 
the agony of ‘‘doing her best,’’ she was 
greeted with—‘‘ Oh, yes, you would make a 
good haus frau ; you could sweep and dust 
and put things in order !”’ 
A NEW STRAUSS OPERA. 

Johann Strauss has brought out a new 
opera, or rather operetta. It is called 
‘* Waldmeister,’’ which is the name of a 
herb used in Germany to flavor liqueurs. 
The leading part was written for Ilka Pal- 
may, the Hungarian, but by the time the 
piece was ready, she was singing in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan opera in England. 

Although this is the thirteenth opera 
Strauss has written, it is by no means un- 
lucky, for its success was immediate and 
brilliant. It goes back to the days when 
the veteran composer’s music breathed the 
fervor of youth, and set the blood to danc- 
ing in the veins. Its melody is as enchant- 
ing as any of the old favorites that the 
‘‘ Waltz King’’ gave the world. The li- 
bretto was written by an officer in the Aus- 
trian army. 





LEHMANN’S RECOVERY. 

Lilli Lehmann has returned to the stage 
after four years’ silence. She was taken ill 
here in America, four years ago, at the end 
of the season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and it was feared that she could 
never sing in opera again. She became a 
teacher, and now and then would appear 
for one night in concert. But her health is 
finally restored, and she is singing at Vien- 
na. Next season she will be heard in her 
old Wagnerian roles at Bayreuth, where she 
will appear in four of the five cycles ar- 
ranged by Frau Wagner. When she ap- 
peared before the delighted Viennese, last 
month, it was as Vorma. ‘The old ‘‘ Casta 
Diva,’’ the voice test of other days, rang as 
true as ever. 

During her rest from opera, Frau Leh- 
mann has done much to add to the fame of 
the new song writers in Germany by bring- 
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ing out their works in her song recitals. 
She is said to be as handsome as in the old 
days of opera here, when her Brunnhild 
made her famous. No other singer has ever 
equaled her in this role. 


AT THE SHRINE OF WAGNER. 
The singers for Bayreuth in 1896 are al- 


ready being engaged. Wilhelm Gruening, 


York girl, the youngest daughter of the late 
Demas Strong, a well known lawyer and 
politician. She is twenty three, and it was 
only a year ago that she thought of appear- 
ing in public. She is wealthy, and her 
musical education under Francis Korbay 
was taken for her own pleasure and amuse- 
ment. Her sisters married, and she went to 
London and entered the Royal College of 





Susan Strong. 


From a photograph by Dana, Brooklyn. 


the Hamburg tenor, has signed a contract 
to sing Siegfried. Susan Strong and Marie 
Brema are named as two of the prima 
donnas. Miss Brema needs the training 
she will receive at the classic temple of 
Wagnerian music. She is a passionate and 
original actress, but at times she is very 
uneven. She needs reserve, discipline, and 
these she will have an opportunity to study 
under the Bayreuth director. 

Miss Susan Strong is an American who 
won fame ina single night. She is a New 


Music. Korbay has always insisted that at 
Melba’s age Miss Strong would surpass the 
great Australian diva, but he seemed to have 
no arguments which would force her on 
the stage. He felt that her strong dramatic 
ability would assert itself to keep her there, 
if once she secured a footing. When Hed- 
mont was looking about for singers to carry 
to success his venture of grand opera in 
English, Korbay persuaded Miss Strong to 
sing #/sa in ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ As he had 
prophesied, her success was instantaneous. 
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Last summer Dr. Hans Richter, who is 
one of Miss Strong’s most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, was the means of procuring her an 
invitation to visit Frau Wagner at Bayreuth. 
The result was an engagement to sing there 
in 1896. Miss Strong said that when she 
stood in the famous music room of the great 


the season that has ever been seen any- 
where. Nordica has the feeling, the artistic 
understanding, which, combined with beau- 
tiful vocal gifts, brings out the most deli- 
cate shading of the part, and impresses it 
upon her listeners. She understands Ameri- 
can audiences because she is an American 








Lillian Nordica. 


from her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


composer, and realized that she was in the 
presence of the woman who was not only 
his wife, but the daughter of Liszt, she felt 
inspired to sing as she never had sung 
before in her life. 
NORDICA IN ‘‘ LOHENGRIN.”’ 

Nordica has become the favorite //sa of 
two continents, and hearing her it is not 
difficult to imagine why. She and Jean de 
Reszke have given one of the most wonder- 
ful performances of ‘ Lohengrin’ during 


herself, thorough, wholesome, sincere. The 
effect of her training at Bayreuth, how- 
ever, has made a new singer of her, so far 
as Wagnerian réles are concerned ; and she 
has been able to give some of this spirit to 
Jean de Reszke. The two artists sing to- 
gether with a striking degree of sympathy 
and enthusiasm. 

Nordica receives more American gifts as 
tributes to her genius than any other prima 
donna. Herapartmentis filled with trophies, 
the witnesses to her skill in delighting many 
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people. One of the most 
beautiful of them is a silver 
swan, presented to her on the 
first night of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 
THE GREAT FRENCH BASSO. 

Pol Plancon, the tall and 
handsome J/ephisto, has let 
his social engagements go 
this winter, and is devoting 
himself almost exclusively to 
his work at the opera house. 
No singer has ever come here 
who has been personally more 
popular than Plancon. It is 
almost impossible to make 
the acquaintance of the de 
Reszkes, as they care nothing 
for society, or for the curious 
sort of worship that has been 
giventothem. ‘Tothose who 
know M. Plancon intimately, 
he is a frequent entertainer 
and guest. His rooms are 
filled with souvenirs of his 
home in France, and nothing 
so much delights him as to 
talk of his family to sympa- 
thetic listeners. His father 
and mother live in a charm- 
ing old home in the suburbs 
of Paris. 

The voice of this great basso 
seems to grow finer with each 
succeeding season. It is full 
of the emotion of music. It 
vibrates, it thrills. Near by 
it is delightful, and in the 
very top seats of the gallery 
at the opera house it still 
rolls up full and round. 

There have been many 
speculations over M. Plan- 
con’s Christian name. It is Pol. He is 
named after St. Pol, whose virtues are set 
down in the calendar of saints. 





CLARA HUNT AND FRANCES SAVILLE. 

Two new singers have made their début 
in New York this winter, who have attracted 
more than passing interest. When Miss 
Clara Hunt came upon the boards on the 
opening night of the opera it was her first 
appearance on any stage. Her manner 
showed self consciousness, but she had a 
full, deep contralto which pleased the audi- 
ence. But Frances Saville has been one of 
the great surprises. She came unheralded 
by long newspaper interviews and descrip- 
tions of her private life. But perhaps that 
only made her success more piquant. 
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Pol Plangon. 


From his latest photograph by Dupont, New York. 


She is a San Francisco girl who studied 
in Paris under Marchesi, the teacher of 
Eames, Sanderson, and so many others. 
She made her début in September, 1892, in 
Brussels, where she sang /z/7e/, the part in 
which she astonished and delighted New 
York on the opening night at the Metro- 


politan. Her /udiet was a revelation of 
youth, beauty, and passionate feeling. 


From the first scene, where we see her as a 
happy girl, until the end, the opera carries 
her step by step to higher interpretation 
of the character. Miss Saville is not only 
a singer, but an actress. 





A YOUNG AMERICAN SINGER. 
Lillian Blauvelt stands at the very head 
of American concert singers—a position 
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Lillian Blauveit. 


gained in some measure by her youth and 
charm, added as they are to a thoroughly 
beautiful and cultivated voice. Her appear- 
ance in New York at the Oratorio Society’s 
first performance cf this season was one of 
the successes of a successful career. Han- 
del’s ‘‘L’Allegro ed il Penseroso’’ was 
sung, Miss Blauvelt taking the part of Pen- 
seroso. Her delicate personality seemed 
ideally fitted for the rdle. In the air 
‘* Sweet Bird,’’ she kept her audience spell 
bound as her voice rose and fell with the 
flute. 

Miss Blauvelt has a certain timidity of 
bearing, and a girlishness which seems to 
accent the purity of her vocalization. She 
is a Brooklyn girl, who began the study of 
the violin when a mere child. At the age 


of eight she played at a concert in Stein- 
way Hall. The discovery of her voice 
naturally came much later. She was a 
pupil of the National Conservatory, and con- 
tinued her studies in Paris, singing in con- 
cert in the French capital and at Brussels. 
Like many Americans, she made her debut 
in opera in the latter city, singing J/7vezl/ein 
Gounod’s opera. But the strain of operatic 
work was too great for her delicate physique. 
She was listened to by all the composers in 
Paris—Thomas, Gounod, Massenet—and 
received offers of several rdles, but she 
found that she must confine herself to con- 
cert work. She has been married for 
several years—in private life she is Mrs. 
Royal Smith—and when she is not on con- 
cert tours she lives in New York. She has 
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many souvenirs of her triumphs, most of 
them from Russia, where the young artist 
was a particular favorite. 


RIVARDE AND ONDRICEK. 
We shall probably have a perfect rain of 
violinists next year. The success of those 
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had already taught us. When we say that 
he succeeded, it means a great deal. 
Rivarde is an artist, but an artist without a 
greatheart. Heis like /es verges of whom 
Yvette Guilbert sings—‘‘a little hard, like 
unripe apricots.’? He is also a little self 
conscious; we might say a trifle pretentious, 


Achille Rivarde. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


who came last year started all the great 
ones in this direction, and the smaller fry 
are making ready to follow. 

Rivarde and Ondricek are meeting almost 
as large audiences as greeted Ysaye last 
year, even if their talent is scarcely so in- 
flaming. At Rivarde’s début he boldly 
challenged comparison with the two other 
masters by playing Saint Saéns’ third con- 
certo for the violin, which Ysaye’s fiddle 
sang into the inmost heart of his hearers 
last year, and by following it up with the 
Hungarian music which the fiery Ondricek 


were it not that he lives up to his preten- 
sions. His mother was a Spaniard, and his 
managers usually give it out that he belongs 
to that country. In appearance he re- 
sembles the Spanish type. He was born in 
New York, where his father was a French 
singing teacher. 

Rivarde’s personality is remarkably dif- 
ferent from that of the Bohemian Ondricek. 
Where Rivarde is feminine, Ondricek is 
full of a fine masculine magnetism. | He is 
bold, commanding, full of fire, of passion. 
He cannot be measured by the ordinary 
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standards any more than Paderewski can be 
coldly judged ; but in a last analysis he is 
found to be a master of technique, a man 
who knows the possibilities of music and of 
his instrument, and holds them under com- 
plete control. 


From childhood Ondricek has shown the 
power of his talent. He played in concerts 
at seven, and at seventeen won an important 
prize. He was trained in Paris under 
Massart of the Conservatory, where the bril- 
liancy of his technique was developed. His 
reputation in Europe is tremendous. For 
ten years he has been connected with the 
London Philharmonic Society, and he has 
played in every capital on the continent. 
His repertoire covers the entire field of 
violin music, and he seems to put new life 
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and fire into every composition that comes 
under his bow. 


WALTER DAMROSCH’S LUCKY FIND. 
The German opera company brought over 
by Walter Damrosch has met with crowded 





Franz Ondricek. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


houses almost everywhere. There was some 
dissatisfaction with the prices of the seats, 
people in the smaller cities objecting to 
paying a dollar and a half for standing 
room ; but the artistic success of the venture 
has been unquestioned. Klafsky, particu- 
larly, is keeping up her great European 
reputation. 

One of the surprises of the company has 
been Gerhard Stehmann. A year ago, 
when playing in St. Louis, Emil Fischer, 
whose Hans Sachs is famous, was called 
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away temporarily, and a 
substitute was hastily tound 
in a local dramatic company. 
To the amazement of every- 
body, the newcomer held 
his own. He hada fine, rich 
voice, good histrionic powers, 
and real originality of con- 
ception. He has practically 
created one or two parts, and 
is now a valued member of 
the company. 





THE CHANGE OF PITCH. 

The Philharmonic society 
has announced that it will 
adopt a new musical pitch. 
This means that its example 
will be followed by all the 
great orchestras in the coun- 
try. One prominent musician 
has suggested that fora time, 
at least, this change is likely 
to result in musical chaos. 
The pitch of all the great or- 
gans in the country will have 
to be changed, and this will 
be a work of time. 

All the great composers 
wrote their scores for a cer- 
tain pitch, and to alter this 
materially changes the music. 
It would seem sensible to 
place the conventional pitch 
at the standard where they 
left it ; but about this nobody 
is quite sure, unless Handel’s 
old tuning fork should be 
taken as authority. Mozart’s 
gives the same number of vi- 
brations. It is said now that 
much of the old music is 
sung at a considerably high- 
er pitch than was intended, 
and that the change is ruin- 
ous not only to the voices of 
the singers but to the true ef- 
fect of the music. Years ago, 
Patti, Sims Reeves, and Mme. Nilsson put 
everybody to a great deal of trouble by de- 
clining to sing the accepted pitch, and in- 
sisting that the orchestras should be retuned 
to accompany them. 





A FADED STAR. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has sent an 
appeal to the American public for the relief 
of Louisa Pyne. Forty years ago she was 
England’s queen of song, and when she 
appeared at the Broadway Theater in New 
York, in 1847, she was the sensation of the 








Christine Nilsson. 


From a photograph by Walery, London, 


day in America. No singer ever did more 
for charitable institutions than Miss Pyne. 
During the years when she managed the 
Drury Lane, Lyceum, and Covent Garden 
theaters in London, she brought out num- 
bers of native operas. Her life was one 
long sacrifice. She put off her marriage 
for twenty years, because she was obliged 
to support her family. Now, almost seventy, 
she is in want, childless, and alone. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and Lady Thompson are making up 
a fund for her. 
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‘‘Marblenead, Massachusetts." 





From a photograph by Harry Coutant. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART. 


The possibilities and the limitations of the camera in the hands of expert amateurs— 
Some of the men and women who are leaders of the art in America, 
with specimens of their work. 


OR forty years it has been the fashion 
to speak of photography and its limi- 
tations. The modifying clause is 
seldom omitted. Victor Cousin and Samp- 
son years ago conceded a niggardly place to 
photography and engraving in their classi- 
fication of ‘‘the fine arts that address the 
emotions through the eye.’? They could do 
no less. Yet to this day artists and laymen 
continue violent discussions of the limita- 
tions of photography, just as if all other 
things under the sun were not finite. Nor, 
on the other hand, can the over zealous 
admirers of photography gain anything for 
their art by denying that it has limitations. 
It is by a candid recognition of the diffi- 
culties in the way of picture making by the 
camera that those limitations are eventually 
to be removed. 

It generally is the amateur—that is, the 
non professional photographer—who has 
time and inclination for experimenting. 
Two thirds of the improvements in the art 





and its apparatus have been made by ama- 
teurs. One of the obstacles they have to 
encounter, in their ardor for the artistic side 
of their work, is scientific photography. 
So invaluable has the camera become to 
medical men, toastronomers, and to students 
of various other branches of science, that 
opticians find it difficult to satisfy their 
demands in the manufacture of a lens that 
will give the most minute detail upon every 
square millimeter of the plate. The feat has 
been almost accomplished, and now it is to 
be hoped that these same opticians will turn 
their attention to the making of a lens that 
will satisfy the wants of the photographer 
who is aiming only at picture making. 
Painful efforts to include as much unneces- 
sary detail in each photograph as some 
realists place in their novels, are noticeable 
at every exhibition. In spite of its limita- 
tions, the art has varied possibilities of 
realism and impressionism. Max Holzberg, 
himself an eminent photographer, advises. 
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‘In the Shade of the Willows.” 





From @ photograph by Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 








PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART. 


“ Off the Battery, New York.” 





From a photograph by Harry Coutant. 


amateurs ‘‘ to obliterate unnecessary detail, 
without losing the characteristics of the 
face,’? and then proceeds to ridicule the 
attempts of photographers to imitate the so 
called impressionists by throwing the lens 
very slightly out of focus. 

By other methods not generally advocated 
by artists, some of the professional photo- 
graphers, in New York and elsewhere, have 
been experimenting for several years in 





**Lost in Thought.’’ 
From a photograph by William Bunker. 





studies and pictures that excite only admira- 
tion. Napoleon Sarony’s method—which 
is the usual one employed—in combining 
the camera with brush and pencil, is to get 
a good model, pose it in the studio, get 
a good negative of it, and then make a pla- 
tinum print of the negative. This print is 
a basis for work. The accessories are 
painted in, the figure is idealized, and the 
result is an artistic photograph that is also 
a picture. A good deal of 
illustrating for the periodi- 
cal press is done in this 
way. 

No photographer, ama- 
teur or professional, has 
been more original in his 
methods, or more success- 
ful in their results, than 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., of 
Yonkers, New York. In 
him we have a _ practical 
young mechanic, a Teuton, 
beginning his work in 
photography by taking 
pictures of his father’s ma- 
chinery, and soon discover- 
ing an artistic feeling for 
his work, and a perception 
of its dignity and possibili- 
ties, that have found recog- 
nition in half a dozen coun- 
tries. Three years ago he 
won his first prize, a silver 
medal at an exhibition in 
Philadelphia. A few months 


















later a small collection of his work, ex- 
hibited privately in London after arriving 
too late to be shown at the Photographic 
Salon, attracted a great deal of attention. 
At Hamburg, shortly afterwards, with the 
saine series of pictures, he 
scored a notable triumph, 
his eleven photographs re- 
ceiving the highest award 
in competition with several 
thousand exhibits from all 
over the world. 

‘“Home, Sweet Home’’ 
—a striking landscape, con- 
sisting almost entirely of 
foreground—is one of Mr. 
Eickemeyer’s photographs 
that has taken an import- 
ant prize on each side of the 
Atlantic. It earned him 
the president’s gold medal 
at last winter’s exhibition 
in the Fine Arts Society’s 
galleries in New York, and 
received the coveted medal 
of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. 
Photography truthfully says 
of it that ‘‘it is a picture 
few painters could ever hope 
to express.”’ 

It was another of his 
pictures — ‘‘ The Kittens’ 
Breakfast,’’ which hastaken 
prizes at exhibitions as far 
apart as Toronto and Cal- 
cutta—of which an artist, 
after a long and intent 
scrutiny, was overheard to 
ejaculate, ‘Well, if the devil 
isn’tin it!’ It may be well 
to add that if his Satanic 
majesty actually is in the 
composition in question, he 
is effectually concealed, for 
nothing could be more 
simple and innocent in 
appearance. ‘‘In the Shade 
of the Willows,”’ reproduced 
in these pages, is another 
characteristic specimen of 
Mr. Eickemeyer’s work, 
which has been successfully 
exhibited at New York and 
Toronto. His range of subjects is of the 
widest. Portraiture is one of his specialties. 
With less smoothness than the average 
professional, his portraits have a strength 
and a character that prove the possibility of 
photographing the soul and fleeting expres- 
sion of the sitter, if only the photographer 
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seeks for them with brains, patience, and an 
artist’s perception. 

The women members of the New York 
and other clubs have contributed not a little 
to the development of photography, and 


"A Reverie” 


From a photograph by Miss Mary E. Martin, 


have proved that it is an art in which their 
sex finds a particularly congenial field. 
Miss Emilie V. Clarkson, Miss Emma 
Justine Farnsworth, and Miss Mary E. Mar- 
tin have had remarkable success as prize 
winners both at home and abroad. An ar- 
ticle published in this magazine some time 
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ago (July, 1894) was devoted to a brief ac- 
count of their work and that of other women 
amateurs of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Chicago, and Washington. Of Miss Mar- 
tin’s clever figure pictures two recent speci- 
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or gray background. Of course it must be 
a professional model, one trained to natu- 
ralness of pose—anomalous as this may 
sound—to give the best results under such 
trying conditions. Mr. Berg has an idio- 


‘* Sisters.'” 


Froma photograph by Franklin Harper. 


mens are given here. She has also been 
successful in portraiture, landscape, and an- 
imal studies, and especially in lantern slide 
making. 

Two examples are also reproduced of Mr. 
C. I. Berg’s figure work. His usual method 
is to dispense altogether with accessories of 
background, as well as to avoid theatrical 
poses, depending for effect wholly upon 
the figure. Nothing could be better than 
some of his classically draped models idly 
reclining or standing against a plain black 





syncrasy of never ‘‘ retouching.’’ He has 
not exhibited a great deal, but has twice 
taken medals at the joint exhibitions of the 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia associ- 
ations. He has won similar honors in 
Brooklyn andin Paris. The only pecuniary 
reward Mr. Berg’s camera ever earned was 
a first prize of a hundred dollars offered in 
a recent competition by 7ruth. 

A professional model also figures in the 
picture by Mr. William Bunker, reproduced 
on page 584. The idea of training animals to 
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“* Meditation.” 


From a photograph by C. I. Berg. 


pose is anovelone. It shows that no realm 
of nature is exempt from the ingenuity of 
the photographer, with whom all is fish 
that comes to the eager dragnet of his art. 
Mr. Bunker claims for the original of 
“Lost in Thought’’ that it is the most ac- 
complished canine of its interesting profes- 
sion. A word must be given to another 
specialty of this clever amateur—the mak- 
ing of miniatures. 

The beautiful study of childhood engraved 
on page 586 was made in Newburgh last 
summer. His summer holiday is the only 
time that Mr. Franklin Harper can spare for 
photography. He has nevertheless done 


some excellent landscape and figure work, 
and his interior views have won a prize at 
one of the joint exhibitions of the New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston societies. 
Mr. Harry Coutant, of the Society of 
Amateur Photographers of New York, has 
perhaps excelled all other artists in the 
breadth and sympathy of treatment of his 
marine views and landscapes. Two speci- 
mens are given here. ‘‘ Off the Battery ”’ 
is a fine study of cloud effects. It suggests 
the question how it was possible for a 
“‘mere photographer’’ to know when and 
how to catch that marvelous light just 
breaking through the clouds and shim- 
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Portrait of Joseph Jefferson. 


From a photograph by James L. Breese. 


mering on a single point of the water with 
such calm majesty. The ‘‘ Marblehead ”’ 
picture is marred somewhat by the insignifi- 
cant specks of humanity seated on those 
mighty rocks; but the fault is not the artist’s. 
He has accomplished as much for the rocks 
and the ocean, barring the lack of color, as 
any painter possibly could. 

And nothing is more probable than that 
the color limitation in photography will in 
afew years be removed. Composite color 
photography, by which an image with all 
its natural tints is produced by an optical 
projection of three separate negatives, is a 


well established fact. New processes which 
will obviate the fading of pigments, at 
present inevitable, and will make it possible 
to multiply the copies of a picture to any 
extent, are now the subject of earnest ex- 
periment in more studios than one. 

There is necessarily a certain opposition 
between artistic and scientific photography, 
but the practical value of the latter can 
scarcely be overestimated, and its technical 
standing is of the best. Among the promi- 
nent members of the New York Camera 
Club, for instance, are such men as Dr. G. 
H. Fox, who began fifteen years ago to use 











his camera in the making of lantern slides 
to illustrate anatomical lectures ; Dr. H. G. 
Piffard, who is said to possess the finest 
photomicrographs in the world ; and Dr. 
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women—-who have taken up the camera as 
a plaything, have found it become, as their 


interest deepened and their skill developed, 


a source of profit and sometimes of liveli- 





«A Study.” 
From a photograph by Miss Mary E. Martin. 


Charles W. Stevens, who combines with 
medical work the daintiest pictures of land- 
scapes and interiors. 

The line between professionalism and 
amateurdom is not strictly drawn in the 
world of photography. Men—and even 





hood. Its increasing use in the various 
branches of illustrative work has greatly 
multiplied the opportunities for turning it 
to practical account, and has developed a 
special class of photographers, of whom 
Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston, of Wash- 
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‘‘La Source.”’ 


From a photograph by C. I. Bery 


ington, and Mr. E. S. Bennett, of New member of a well known New York firm. 
York, are instances. These two, and others, Equally well known is Mr. James Lawrence 
have madea business of furnishing material Breese, whose specialty is the carbon pro- 
to the periodical press, and have found a_ cess. Mr. Breese is a New York society 
wide field for the exercise of their versatile | man, born with the proverbial golden spoon. 
talents. Mr. Bennett is especially noted Trained as a civil engineer, he took up 
for the technical excellence and the artistic photography asa pastime ; but today, though 
quality of his figure work. he hasa cottage at Tuxedo, a shooting box in 

Mr. Charles H. Davis is another amateur North Carolina, and a salmon river in New 
who has entered the ranks—or rather the Brunswick, his interests center most in his 
foremost rank—of the professionals, as a ‘‘ Carbon Studio,’’ on a central street of the 
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metropolis, where he makes, and sells, the 
fine photographs—chiefly portraits and 
copies of paintings and etchings—that have 
won his wide reputation. 

Mr. Eickemeyer has recently entered into 
business with Mr. Breese, and the col- 
laboration of these two men should pro- 
duce something very much out of the com- 
mon. They take time for many experi- 
ments, some of whose results are to be 
found among the interesting contents of 
their ornate headquarters. Those quarters, 
with their elaborate accessories, present a 
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remarkable contrast to the bare rooms 
where, more than half a century ago, Da- 
guerre wrote that ‘‘ the time required to pro- 
cure a photographic copy of a landscape 
is from seven to eight hours; but single 
monuments, when strongly lighted by the 
sun, or which are themselves very bright, 
can be taken in about three hours.”’ 

The ratio of three hours to one fifteenth 
of a second—the time of a modern ‘“ snap 
shot’’ exposure—is a fair estimate of the pro- 
gress made in photography—thanks largely 
to the amateur—since Daguerre’s time. 


Kathryn Staley. 
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Nay, not for me is love ; I may not tread 
The bypaths and the intricacies thereof, 

The wide green plains of tempting verdure spread 
For such as dare to love; 


For me is set apart another way, 
Serene, austere ; my part in life to stand 
The strong voiced herald of a coming day ; 
My part to rouse, command. 


I have no time, no force, to waste on love, 
And see, my life is full and very fair ; 
Above the race of humankind I move, 


Above its petty care. 


Yet from my calm, cool height I may look down, 
If time permit and inclination move, 

And give a word, a little smile or frown, 
Perchance a hand, to Love, 


Bidding him to climb to me. 


Ah, what if then 


He turn aside, nor seek to share my crown? 
For it hath ever been the way of men 
Not to look up, but down. 


A marble woman on a pedestal 

The intellect but not the heart may move ; 
Ah, what if I step down and forfeit all 

Just to look up and love? 


Elizabeth C. Cardozo. 














HEN the maid left her to seek the 
person for whom she had inquired, 
she took along, curious look around 

the plain, stiffly furnished room. The par- 
lor it evidently was, and that the parlor of 
a boarding house. She found herself wish- 
ing that she could rearrange the chairs, 
which were set around the walls as if for a 
funeral. Then she smiled to herself—half 
nervously, half .humorously—as if she were 
some one else and there were something 
ludicrous in her present call. 

The room was dark and cold, and she 
walked over to the fireplace and held out 
one small, daintily gloved hand toward the 
blaze. She was a dainty little person alto- 
gether; rather below the medium height, 
with a slender but perfect figure, and carry- 
ing her head haughtily, as if to make up in 
dignity what she lacked in stature. Her 
hair and eyes were a brilliant brown; the 
eyes proud and a trifle hard in their expres- 
sion, though just now the red lips—a little 
too thin for beauty, perhaps—are quivering 
with suppressed nervousness. Her dress is 
plain and simple, as is also the cloth cape 
she has loosened at the throat, thus reveal- 
ing a pretty silken waist with faint touches 
of red in it. There is a suggestion of red 
at one side of the small, dark hat. The 
hand holding her muff has dropped to her 
side, but she raises it as though to shield 
her face from the fire when she hears the 
door open. A man came forward, part way 
to the fire, but as her face was in shadow 
he did not recognize her. 

‘*A woman wished to speak with me,’’ he 
said with polite surprise; then, as she 
turned toward him, ‘‘My God! Anne!” 

The woman looked at him calmly, seeing 
almost at a glance that the clustering dark 
curls were tinged with gray, that there 
were deep lines around the firm mouth and 
piercing gray eyes. After a moment she 
said quietly, 

‘You are surprised to see me here. I 
did not send up a card. I was afraid, if you 
knew, you might not come down.”’ 

He did not answer her; he gazed at her 
with a sort of dazed astonishment, while 
she looked out of the window. The blus- 
tering March afternoon was drawing to a 
close; the few straggling pedestrians 
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seemed to move in the midst of a thin, gray 
mist. The woman turned her head slowly 
and held her hand out to the fire again, 
saying, 

“*It is bitterly cold.”’ 

‘How beautiful you are still, Anne!” 
the man replied. ‘‘ Not a gray hair, and 
you are almost forty.” 

The woman’s eyes softened in their ex- 
pression, but only fora moment. Still, she 
had enjoyed the compliment. 

‘*T see you have grown gray, Albert,’’ she 
said calmly. ‘‘ Twelve years make changes 
in most people. Eleanor is nineteen now.”’ 

‘*Eleanor!’’ repeated the man. 

‘*YVes, Eleanor; my daughter and yours. 
Have you forgotten her? It is twelve 
years since you have seen her.’’ The woman 
spoke slowly, his evident confusion keeping 
her calm. ‘‘ Time does not stand still with 
children; and Eleanor has grown quite 
pretty. I think ’’—with a quick glance at 
him-——‘‘ I think she resembles you.”’ 

The man gave himself a little shake, and 
came nearer the fire. He seemed to shake 
off his astonishment at the same time, for 
he said with a cynical smile which came so 
easily that it must have been habitual, 

‘May I ask to what I am indebted for 
the honor of this visit ?”’ 

The woman’s cheek flushed painfully, 
but her voice was as hard as the expression 
in her eyes when she replied, 

‘I should not be here if it were not that 
I would do anything for Eleanor. She is 
your child too, you know; she has some 
claim on you still, even if you have given 
me up.”’ 

“Then why not send Eleanor, since you 
are so loath to come? ‘To be sure, I should 
not know her.’’ He spoke carelessly, in- 
differently. 

“T think you would; as I said, Eleanor 
is very like you.”’ 

‘Ah, she is!”? 

The woman wondered whether it was 
merely an exclamation or a question. Sup- 
pose it were the latter? Well, she would 
answer it. 

‘*Like you, Eleanor is tall and dark, with 
beautiful gray eyes; they are softer in ex- 
pression, though she has also your disposi- 
tion—and temper.”’ 
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‘“* Ah, she has! ”’ 

This time it was only an exclamation, 
and as such she let it pass unanswered. At 
length he spoke again. 

‘‘ How unpleasant for you that she did not 
inherit yours,’’ he said ironically. 

The woman moved her muff uneasily. 

“T am glad she did not. Still, it has 
been hard. It was bad enough to have 
been but to have a——”’ 

She stopped abruptly, and walked over to 
the window. He noticed that she moved 
quietly, without the usual accompaniment 
of silken rustle. He liked that; the silken 
rustle had always jarred upon him. As he 
stood looking at her, silhouetted against the 
gray light of the window, it took no great 
stretch of his imagination to fancy her young 
again. The day he asked her to marry him 
she had worn some such little hat. How well 
he remembered it! They had been out walk- 
ing, and the crisp autumn winds had brought 
the bright color to her cheeks, and the con- 
fession of his love to his lips, even before 
they had returned to the cozy little parlor 
of her home. What a fool he had made of 
himself! And the last time he had seen 
her—twelve years before—he had noticed 
the usual hat with its scarlet wing, though 
he saw it through a mist of heart broken 
anger. Now she turned her head a little, 
and he saw that her cheek was no longer 
rounded softly; it had grown thin. Yet she 
did not look faded to his eyes; he saw the 
reflection of her youth. 

She walked back from the window, and 
stood leaning upon her muff on the table. 

“Eleanor is going to be married,’’ she 
said slowly. 

““Yes?”? he said absently. He seemed 
not to be interested; he was thinking not of 
the girl, but of the girl’s mother. 

‘He is a very nice young man, and will, 
I think, make her a good husband —as 
husbands go.”’ 

‘‘You were unfortunate in the choice 
of yours,”’ he suggested. 

“*T like the young man,’’ the woman con- 
tinued, ignoring his remark. ‘‘ We have 
seen a good deal of him; and he has fancied 
Eleanor from the first. She—she loves 
him.,”’ 

‘“That last is, of course, necessary,’’ said 
the girl’s father with a light laugh. 

“It is,” said the woman firmly. ‘My 
daughter would not marry without it. And 
I hope she may never suffer as I have suf- 
fered.””, She spoke bitterly, and as if to 
herself. The man looked at her earnestly, 
and said more gently than before, 

‘Has your life been so hard, then ?’’ 





‘*A divorced woman does not lead a par- 
ticularly pleasant life. You have been quite 
generous’’—she looked at him gratefully— 
‘*but you could not make some things any 
better, you know. I don’t wish to complain; 
I did not come for that. We agreed toit long 
ago, and it is better so; you have done your 
share, and I should not ask for more.’’ 

She paused. The man raised his eye- 
brows interrogatively. 

‘*Does Eleanor complain ?’’ he asked. 

‘Why should she? I try not to give her 
achance. But for her sake——’’ 

“e Yes Chad 

“For her sake I have come here. I do 
not wish, if anything should happen to me 
—if I should die—you must know that 
Eleanor is married.’’ She hesitated, and 
then went on hurriedly. ‘‘I wish you to 
know that Eleanor is married, and to know 
before, so that you can never blame me. I 
will give you the young man’s name; and 
if there is anything you know or hear about 
him you do not approve—well, Eleanor is 
your child, too, you know.”’ 

“This is very generous, Anne,’’ the man 
said gently. ‘‘And you are willing to abide 
by my decision even if it be contrary to 
your wishes—yours and the girl’s?”’ 

“Itis nothing,’ said the woman, forcing 
herself to speak quietly. ‘‘There was no 
one I could come to but you—but her father. 
A man has so much more chance to find 
out things about other men, and a young 
man shows only the good side of his life to 
the girl he loves.’’ 

‘‘ Was this the only reason for your com- 
ing, Anne?’ What did the note of plead- 
ing in his voice expect for an answer? 

“‘Certainly,’? she said bruskly. ‘‘ You, 
as Eleanor’s father, had to be told; and I 
could not send her.”’ 

‘“No, I suppose not,”’ he said, ironically 
again. ‘‘It would not be proper for a child 
to come to see her father; and in this case 
it would be especially embarrassing, as we 
might not recognize each other.’’ 

The woman did not reply, but she drew 
her cape up around her shoulders, as though 
she were cold. 

‘*T suppose you have given the girl a 
pretty lively impression of my character,’’ 
he continued. 

The mother shivered slightly. 

“‘T have not talked about you,’’ she said 
coldly. 

‘“No? Well, what else could I expect ?’’ 

He did not look at her, so she did not 
feel it necessary to answer him. They stood 
in silence for some minutes. When a piece 
of coal dropped with a slight noise in the 
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grate, they both started, and the man said 
abruptly, 

‘‘ Have you had enough for your needs? 
I am richer now, you know.”’ 

‘“‘T have heard of it,’’ she said. ‘We 
have had enough, but——”’ She hesitated, 
and turned slowly, painfully red. He 
looked at her inquiringly, but his mascu- 
line mind failed to grasp the situation. 

‘‘Eleanor is going to be married,’ she 
added lamely. 

‘* Yes; you said so before.’’ 

Then, for the first time during their in- 
terview, she smiled. 

‘‘But,’’? she said bravely, ‘‘a hundred 
dollars a month will not provide a very 
elaborate trousseau; and Eleanor is your 
only daughter.”’ 

The man smiled too. 

“Ah! I see. A financial difficulty ! 
Eleanor must have clothes.’’ 

“Yes. The girl isfond of pretty things, 
and has not had many of them in her 
life. I would like to have them for her 
now.’’ She spoke impulsively, looking at 
him with frank, appealing eyes. 

‘Yes?’ He looked slowly, thought- 
fully, over the daintily clad figure before 
him. ‘‘Do you wish me to give her the 
wherewithal for them ?’’ he asked. 

The girl’s mother drew back. 

‘“‘T have no wish in the matter,’’ she 
said, without a trace of her momentary 
impetuosity. 

‘‘Then why did you come to me?’’ he 
asked, almost angrily. 

‘* Because I think it your duty to provide 
for your daughter. I believe I told you I 
would do anything for Eleanor—even 
coming to you.’’ 

There was a hint of petulance in her 
tones, and he looked at her intently for a 
moment before he asked, 

‘‘ How would a thousand dollars do?”’ 

‘Tf you can spare it.’’ She paused, then 
added, ‘‘ It will please Eleanor.’’ 

By the soft light in the woman’s eyes he 
saw that she was pleased too; but he asked 
in pretended surprise, 

‘*Would she be pleased with anything 
coming from me, a hated father ?’’ 

‘‘She does not hate you,’’ the woman 
said gently. ‘‘I have not talked to her 
about you at allin the past twelve years. 
She probably has a natural fondness for you 
deep down in her heart.’’ 

“‘T hope so,’’ said the girl’s father husk- 
ily, as he turned away half regretfully. 
“Will you take a check for the thousand 
dollars?’’ 

‘* Now ?”’ she asked. 
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‘“Very well.” 

‘* May I trouble you to wait here for it?’’ 
He moved toward the door. 

**It will not trouble me.’’ The woman 
made her answer quietly, but she felt oddly 
oppressed, as if she had found something 
lacking in the interview, aside from its 
being painful. With his hand on the door 
knob, the man turned to say lightly, 

‘* Of course I may expect an invitation to 
the wedding ?’’ 

The woman gave a little start, and dropped 
her muff. He came and handed it to her. 

‘*You will come ?’”’ she asked. 

‘*T should like to see her again ; besides, 
aman generally likes to be present at his 
daughter’s wedding. I am sorry ” he 
paused—‘‘TI am sorry she does not resemble 
you more.’’ 

The woman raised her head, looking at 
him with a strange earnestness. Something 
compelled her to say, 

‘*She does not resemble me at all. She 
loves this young man.”’ 

The man came nearer her. 

“Did you never love me, Anne?’ he 
asked softly. 

A shadow lingered across her face, and 
her voice trembled as she said, 

“IT never did. You know I married you 
for your position.’’ 

“‘T know it,’ he said bitterly. ‘‘ And be- 
cause you did not love me, you had no 
patience with my faults. I have overcome 
some of them, Anne.’’ 

‘“T was too ready to find fault, I am 
afraid,’’ she said. ‘‘I have grown wiser, 
too, Albert.’’ 

‘“‘Anne,’? he said abruptly, fiercely— 
‘Anne, despite it all, I love you—I have 
always loved you.’’ She leaned heavily 
against the table. ‘‘I shall always love 
you, Anne,’’ he continued more quietly, 
“though we have been separated twelve 
years, and may live so to the end.”’ 

‘* You love me still?’’ she asked, looking 
at him with wide open eyes. ‘‘ After all 
these years ?”’ 

“Yes, Anne,’’ he replied bitterly. He 
was not looking at her now. ‘‘ You may 
think me a fool, but I do.”’ 

‘‘ After all I did?’ she continued con- 
tritely. ‘‘ Listen ’’—as he looked at her in 
surprise—‘‘I knew—after our divorce—I 
knew then that I loved you; I must have 
loved you all the time. My wretched pride 
kept me from telling you then; besides, I 
had Eleanor to live for, while vou—you had 
nothing.’’ She stopped with a little catch 
like a sob in her voice. 
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“You loved me, Anne ?’’ he asked, scarcely 
believing what he heard. 

‘‘T have loved you for twelve years, at 
least,’’? she went on softly; ‘‘and shall, I 
think, forever.’’ 

He took her hand quickly, firmly. 

‘Do you mean it, or are you trifling with 
me?’’ he demanded, almost fiercely. She 
looked up into his troubled face, and he saw 
something new and very tender in her 
moist eyes. Then he took her in his arms 
and kissed her. 

Presently she drew herself gently away 
from her husband. 


“‘It is growing late. Eleanor will be ex- 
pecting me,’’ she said. 

‘‘Had you not better have some tea be- 
fore you go?’ he asked. 

She looked around the dreary parlor. 

‘*Wouldn’t you rather,’’ she asked with 
a tender smile—‘‘ wouldn’t you rather come 
home ?”’ 

When he put on his greatcoat, and they 
stood equipped for the windy night, he 
said, looking down with a little laugh, 

‘‘T did not bring the check I promised 
you ; I can pay Eleanor’s bills so much bet- 
ter as they are sent in.”’ 

Louise Wellington. 
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From foreign lands the ships 


And greet the city’s cheerful din, 
Laden with love or steeped in 


From foreign lands. 


Yonder a giant cruiser bides, 
And struggles with the surging 


While, ill from grief and penury, 
Through all the long night’s y 
A lonely man looks out to sea, 


And weeps for home and Italy, C 


From foreign lands. 


Robert Loveman. 
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ROTHER ADINO knelt at the foot of 
the cross which towered high above 
the rank growth of grass spread in 

front of the mission buildings of Santa 
Maria del Mar. Behind him were the gray 
stone walls, which looked so hard and cold 
now that the red evening light came down 
and rested on the mountains in the back- 
ground. A few yards in front of where he 
knelt ran the clear water of the San Loren- 
zo River. 

Brother Adino’s head was bare and his 
face was buried in the loose sleeves of his 
robe. He knelt and prayed earnestly— 
prayed as he never had before, for he was 
sick and weary and troubled, and in de- 
spair he had thrown his arms about the 
great stone cross and clung to it, crying for 
relief. The vesper bell rang out from the 
tall adobe belfry, and a beautiful, sad look- 
ing Spanish senorita drifted down the 
river in acanoe. As she passed she sang a 
low, soft song in her own tongue and looked 
long at the mission buildings. The high 
grass hid the object by the cross from her 
view. The brothers were all filing into the 
chapel, and when the last one had disap- 
peared she sighed, ceased her singing, and 
rested on the paddle that she might gaze 
longer at the picturesque walls of Santa 
Maria del Mar. 

Brother Adino had been ill. His hand- 
some face was pale and thin, and Father 
Benedicto had said that for one so young it 
was strange, and that he must rest and pray 
for renewed strength. There was a sad, 
sad look in the old father’s eyes when he 
spoke of their young brother. But the 
others did not notice it, for often the good 
old priest would grow pensive and sigh, 
saying that worldly thoughts always brought 
the soul unrest. Then he would glance un- 
easily at Adino, bring his ebony crucifix to 
his thin lips, and hurry to the seclusion of 
the altar. He was there now, kneeling 
quietly ; but out from beyond the tall grass, 
which hid the cross from the buildings, came 
a choking, sobbing sound, and then Adino’s 
voice, weak from suffering, cried, 

“Oh, my God, my God! Teach me the 
right way—deliver me from this sin. It is 


hard—so hard——”’ and his voice sank as 
he slowly lifted his white face toward the 
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light. There was no answer from the sky 
and no echo from the earth, but the long 
grass was pushed aside in front of the cross, 
and Brother Adino, looking up, beheld 
what to him seemed a beautiful vision. He 
stretched out his arm to make sure, and his 
hand rested on the shoulder of Carmen, a 
Spanish maiden whose mother the fathers 
had rescued from the Indians. 

She was pretty, as most of her type are. 
Her dark, liquid eyes were wide open, for 
she was startled to find that the cries she 
had heard while in her little canoe came 
from the mouth of Brother Adino. His 
hand rested on her delicate shoulder for but 
a moment. Quickly he arose from his 
knees and muttered something hurriedly. 

*“Oh, I didn’t know it was you, or I 
wouldn’t have—trespassed,’’ she said. 

Brother Adino looked up very much con- 
fused. 

‘“‘TIs it late? Have the bells for vespers 
rung, I wonder?”’ 

‘‘Yes, and Father Benedicto was looking 
from the window a while ago..’ 

‘““Ah!” said Adino, ‘‘I must go in. 
knows not where I am.” 

His face became sad for only one brief 
moment while he stood with his eyes fast- 
ened upon those of the girl in front of him. 
There was an awful conflict within himself. 
The muscles around his mouth and eyes 
twitched, and the expression on his face 
changed to mercilessly hard, bitter defiance. 
He stepped nearer, held out his trembling 
hand, and, almost hissing, said desperately, 

“Carmen, do thou be near here tomorrow 
night when the bell rings for vespers.’’ 

* * * * 

From the quiet bay a heavy fog came 
rolling inland. The sun had disappeared 
behind the mountains, and the night was 
coming on with silent speed. The bell 
which hung over the chapel had struck for 
prayers, and the priests, young and old, filed 
out of the large building and entered the 
smaller one for worship. ‘Their heads were 
all reverently bowed—all except that of him 
who came last in the line. His was turned 
with nervous anxiety toward the: field of 
waving grass, and on to where the gray 
cross stood out indistinctly, through the 
fog. He was Brother Adino, and, being 


He 
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the last in line to pass through the door, 
he took a seat back and a little apart from 
the others. 

He neither glanced at. his prayer book 
nor followed in the chanting. There was a 
strange, satisfied light in his blue eyes and 
the ghost of a sarcastic smile upon his 
lips as he looked around on the kneeling 
men, lost in their devotion. Old Father 
Benedicto was nearest him. Once he turned 
and saw that Adino’s head was erect. The 
same hopelessly sad look came upon him 
again, and he clutched his beads more 
tightly. Adino moved his lips mechanic- 
ally and watched for a chance to slip out. 
When they sang he crept to the aisle, 
then to the door, and made his way out 
through the darknéss to the place where he 
had prayed long the night before. The 
fog was now dense, and stare as much as 
he would, the object he sought could not 
be seen. When he reached the little beaten 
down patch of grass by the cross he stopped 
and listened. There was no sound. He 
looked around once more and then softly 
called, 

“*Carmen—oh, Carmen !”’ 

There was a little rustle of leaves and 
then the grass was parted, and a neat figure, 
clad in black, stepped quickly up to him. 

“‘T tried so hard to get here on time,”’ 
said Carmen. ‘‘Aunt Berta told me it was 
too late to go out in my boat, so I pretended 
I wanted to gee a sick woman, and then 
ran over here as fast asI could. Oh, I’m 
a dreadful hypocrite! I must be back in 
a moment,’’ and she ended with a nervous 
little laugh. 

The faces of the two were just visible to 
each other. Carmen’s was not as rosy and 
happy as usual. She looked wonderingly 
at Adino, and said anxiously, ‘‘ You look so 
solemn, Brother Adino. You’re not going 
to be romantic and run off—escape—are 
you?”? 

“Ves, Iam /’’ he answered. 

‘What! Adino, Adino, not going away !”’ 
she cried. ‘‘Oh, you’re only jesting! No, 
no, I see itin your face!”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Carmen, some one will hear you. 
I told you that you must keep my secret,” 
he said firmly. 

The shoulders of the Spanish girl shook, 
and she stepped away from him, back into 
the darkness, that he might not see her 
cover her white face with her hands. 

But he did see it, and followed after her, 
snatching her hands from her moist eyes. 
‘“Yes, Carmen,’ he began, ‘‘I’m going. 
It’s useless for me to stay here longer. 
You must know why I tell you this. You 
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must know why I go away. I love you so 
much,’’ 

She had not resisted when he took her 
hands, and he still held them tightly. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said slowly; ‘‘ but if that’s the 
reason, why do you go away? I’ll never see 
you again then.”’ 

Her voice faltered. 

‘“Why, Carmen, you innocent little angel, 
I’m going away so that I can take you; 
take you away—over the mountains and 
from the ocean, and off to my old home. 
You'll go, won’t you, dear?” 

She sprang back from him, her beautiful 
dark eyes flashing and her cheeks growing 
crimson. 

‘Do you think for one instant that I 
would stay here without you? No, when I 
love, I love !/”’ 

He drew her toward him with a happy 
little cry. 

‘‘Well, then, next week I ring the bell, 
and on the night when I strike three times, 
instead of two, you meet me here, ready to 
go. Eleven will be the best and safest 
time.”’ 

He stooped down to kiss her, and there 
was a cautious step dangerously near by. 
Some one was passing carefully through the 
grass. Carmen’s hands grew cold within 
his, and she slipped quickly out by the way 
she had come. 

Adino went back, reaching the chapel 
before the priests had left it. They were 


all there. No—Father Benedicto! Where 
was he? If he had heard them, everything 


was spoiled. There would be such a cruel 
watch put upon him that escape would be 
impossible. 

In a few inoments prayers were over and 
the fathers returned to their bare rooms for 
the night. ‘They were weary from the work 
of the day and were soon fast asleep. No 
one but Adino, as he sat in the darkness at 
his open window, heard old Father Benedicto 
enter at the front door and draw the creak- 
ing bolt as he locked it behind him. 

It seemed as if the bolt never made such a 
grating, rasping sound as it did that night. 
Surely the locking or unlocking of the 
door was enough to arouse the sleeping in- 
habitants of the house. 

Adino glanced out of his window and 
looked down into the inky blackness below. 
There was no possibility of his getting out 
that way, for the small court below was sur- 
rounded by an immense adobe wall which it 
was impossible to climb. But all that was 
of the future. Now he could sit at the 
little window with the delicious, cool night 
air coming in upon his hot brow, and think 
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and dream exquisite things about his love. 
Before it had been a sin for him to think of 
it—now he was certain it was right, and a 
new life thrilled through his veins at thought 
of it. Why had it not come to him before, 
he wondered? Perhaps it was because he 
had always been used to the monastery and 
its influence since his boyhood. ‘There had 
been no chance for him to choose the life 
he wished to lead. 

When his parents died the fathers had 
taken him, bringing him with them out 
into the frontier, and only now, after dull 
years of study and work, did he realize that 
there was another life, and that he was his 
own master. Father Benedicto had indeed 
been a father to him,and now he was begin- 
ning to totter when he stepped, and Adino 
sorrowed at leaving him. His good old voice, 
which had comforted and cheered so many, 
was now feeble, and his hair was white—so 
white that it seemed a halo around his 
head. What would he do when he found 
that Adino had gone? Would he turn 
against him and denounce him as a sinner? 
Adino had never heard him speak an unjust 
word, and he did not believe he would. 

The coyotes howled from the near moun- 
tains, and Adino came to himself with a 
start. The wind had turned colder and he 
was chilled through, so, with only the 
moonlight to see by, he disrobed, lay down 
upon his narrow couch, and slept. 

He waited patiently until the second 
night of the next week, and then he walked 
out to the chapel and ascended the narrow 
stairs to the belfry. He grasped the rope 
and pulled so vigorously that the old bell 
rang out its three notes louder than it had 
for many a day. Then he descended the 
stairs and walked quickly over to the main 
building and up to his own room. He 
snatched up his worn prayer book and 
hurried out to join the others on their way 
to service. 

This would be the last time he would 
kneel in the mission chapel. He gazed all 
around, taking farewell of all the old 
familiar objects, but in his heart he was 
impatient to get out into the air. 

Father Benedicto was in his regular place, 
and upon his face there rested a happy, 
contented look. Surely there was nothing 
to fear from him. 

The prayers were finally over, and Adino, 
with mechanical movements, went back to 
his room and sat, again looking out of his 
window, until the big, old fashioned clock 
down in the lower hallway struck eleven. 
He listened at his door. There was no 
sound except the heavy breathing of the 
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priests who had left their doors open. He 
needed no light to gather up the few articles 
which belonged to him. He lingered for a 
moment at Father Benedicto’s room, his 
head bowed, and then went on noiselessly 
down the stairs and tothe heavy door. This 
was the only place where he was afraid of 
being heard. The bolt always creaked, and 
on this particular night it would be sure to 
awaken some light sleeper. He tried to 
push it back. Itwouldnotmove. Then he 
grasped the door, thinking that if he pulled 
at this with one hand and pushed at the 
bolt with the other, it might move. And it 
did move. The great door swung noise- 
lessly open, for it had not been locked. 

He had no time to stop and wonder. His 
only thought was that perhaps some one 
had gone out before him, so he rushed to 
the edge of the high grass and pushed on 
through it to the opening around the cross. 
He hardly dared think Carmen would be 
waiting for him. It would be too good. 
But she was, and gave a low, happy little 
cry as she advanced to meet him. 

‘‘Oh, I’m so glad you're here,’’ she said, 
drawing along, relieved breath. ‘‘ I’ve been 
so nervous that I’m faint.” 

Adino took her cold hands between his. 

‘“‘Carmen dear, you’re trembling,’ he 
said gently, pulling her wrap more closely 
around her. ‘‘ We’ll sit down here just a 
moment until you are rested.’’ 

‘ Ves,’? she answered, ‘“‘ we have plenty 
of time. I brought the boat, and we can 
row to the next town and catch the train 
which comes through there shortly after 
midnight. And oh, Adino, Aunt Berta told 
me something so strange this afternoon. I 
know you’ll besurprised. She said that when 
my mother was very young she paddled on 
this creek just as Ido, and one day—I don’t 
exactly understand how it was—some In- 
dians waylaid her, and Father Benedicto 
—he was a young priest then—rescued her 
—and, Adino, what do you think? He fell 
in love with her and told her so. I expect 
maybe they would have run off just as we 
are doing, but she was so proud that, 
although she knew she loved him, she 
would not listen, and after a while she mar- 
ried my father. He was the handsomest 
and richest man in the town then, but 
mother, poor mother—she died, and then 
my father left me with Aunt Berta——”’ 

There was a sound, and they both sprang 
to’ their feet. Adino put his arm around 
Carmen, and was just ‘going to push her 
into the shadows when a third figure 
stepped feebly out beside them. 


Carmen gave a smothered scream. The 

















figure came closer, and then Father Bene- 
dicto—for it was he—put a hand upon the 
shoulder of each, and, looking first at one 
and then at the other, said, 
‘*My children, may the peace and bless- 
ings of the Father rest upon your souls,’’ 
He turned as slowly and as quietly as he 
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came, and disappeared in the darkness be- 
fore any one could speak. He went back 
to the old, cheerless life which he had led 
from duty, and Adino and Carmen went 
forth, beyond the mountains and away from 
the seas, seeking a new life and taking his 
blessing with them. 


Corinne Updegraf. 














YOUTH AND AGE. 


WHEN all the world is young, my dear, 


And all the world is gay, 


Your praise will be on every tongue, 


And swains will throng your way; 


Each youth you meet will deem you sweet, 


And all your charms be sung, 


And life will seem a summer day 


When all the world is young. 


When all the world is old, my dear, 


And your brown locks are gray, 


No more your praises will be told, 


Nor lovers round you stay; 


God grant that then one true of men 
Shall you as helpmate hold, 


And love make sweet your winter day, 
When all the world is old. 





Vincent F. Howard. 

















We are a mercurial, restless people—a pro- 
gressive, aggressive people. New things ap- 
peal to us as to no other nation. Fads feed 
our fancy, lift us above the dead level, the pro- 
saic, the threadbare. They giveus something 
new to laugh over, something to satirize, then 
to follow reluctantly, then to adopt, and then 
to let drop into innocuous desuetude, to be 
superseded by other fads. 

The fad is a part of our life. It ts every- 
where and in everything—in our language, 
our business, our religion, our manners, our 
dress, our wintering, our summering, our 
amusements, and our mourning. It ts as 
Svesh and exhilarating as the sunshine of a 
May morning. Such ts the fad generalized ; 
Jor the fad particularized follow this depart- 
ment from month to month, and your knovwl- 
edge of the up to date will expand to the width 
of the world. 





POSTERS AND POSTER ART. 

The eye of the collector, in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing, is still set upon the book poster. Under 
his stimulating influence its evolution has been 
rapid and peculiar. In its earlier stages it was 
an advertisement pure and simple—a printed 
sheet with a well defined purpose, useful if 
somewhat humble, which it adequately filled. 
Today it isan end in itself, a full grown fad. It 
is athing of beauty and a joy forever to the 
collector, and to no one else. Itis generally 
an eyesore to the public, and a useless expense 
to publishers—saving a few who have been 
thrifty enough to coin its popularity into dimes, 
quarters, and dollars. 

Many firms have complained that it is impos- 
sible to keep their posters on exhibition in the 
retail stores. Book vendors are human, and can 
scarcely be expected to resist the temptation to 
sell them. Other publishers have gone into 
the business themselves. Two American period- 
icals, at least, offer their posters for sale at 
prices ranging from twenty five cents to two 
dollars. One of these papers sells for five 
cents and the other for ten, so that the poster 
costs from five to twenty times as much as the 
publication whose sale it ostensibly exists to 
promote. The man who would puta one dollar 
print intoa twenty dollar frame, or buy gold 
pitchers as receptacles for lager beer, wouid 
probably be adjudged insane ; but book bills 
are a fad, and liable to evoke any eccentricity. 

A short time ago a New York pubiishing 
house advertised an édition de luxe of an im- 
portant work. Only one thousand copies were 
printed, and but one thousand posters, one of 
which was sold with each copy of the book! 
This is perhaps the most startling instance yet 
recorded of the total disappearance of the origi- 
nal purpose of the poster. 

While the poster collectors have become more 











and more rampant, the poster artists have be- 
come more and more delirious. A ‘‘school”’ 
has arisen that shows us turquoise cows set in 
magenta meadows against ebony skies, while 
girls—or rather damozels—destitute of features 
play upon pianos innocent of legs. When a 
critic dares to question the truth and beauty of 
these novel decorations, their creators smile 
with a cold, contemptuous smile, and reply, 
“You have no artistic eye, you poor Phili- 
stine!”’ 

All this seems a little unreasonable. We 
have been brought up to believe that it is not 
etiquette for a woman’s hair to conceal the 
carpet of a room, that the average tree is green 
and not plum colored, and that no one should 
be allowed at large unless possessed of at least 
one limb. ‘To find these ideas of our youth so 
rudely overthrown is a shock, and we cannot 
but prefer to see things pictured as we believe 
them to be, and not as we should see them if 
an adverse destiny had made us poster artists. 

It is hard to say to what lengths this 
fad may not go. All principles of anatomy, 
physical beauty, and sanity are ruthlessly set 
aside even now, and there is little left for these 
latter day iconoclasts to destroy. Already they 
have invented several new animals, and their 
human beings consist of a head, one hand, ten 
yards of ringlets, and a black velvet train. 
Why not dispense with these also, and paint 
only the portions of the atmosphere where they 
ought to be ? 





THE PROGRESSIVE DINNER. 

An idea that seems to be increasingly popu- 
lar with dinner givers may perhaps be dated 
back to the celebrated banquet in ‘“‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’’ where everybody changed 
places because the hilarious Ha//er wanted 
a clean cup—a move, it may be remembered, 
that was disastrous to Alice, who found herself 
obliged to eat off the plate into which the 
March Hare had upset the milk jug. Nosuch 
contretemps, however, need be feared at the 
progressive dinner of latter day society, which 
is indeed a wonderful contrivance, and “‘ bless- 
ings light on him that first invented” it. We 
have all experienced the martyrdom of having 
for a table neighbor the dear, kind soul who 
means well, has a good heart, and is such an 
insufferable bore! ‘There is nothing more 
appalling in all the catalogue of minor ills. 
Matis nous avons changé tout cela—we have the 
progressive dinner at which, after the fashion of 
the euchre party, one course is the utmost 
limit of agony. Then the hostess touches a 
small bell, and we all ‘‘ move up higher” and 
cast our lot in with another. The chances are 
that in the path of one’s progress around the 
table one will chance upon at least two or three 
congenial partners. In 1806, naturally, it is 














LATEST FADS. 


the women who move up and the men who 
patiently abide. 





THE SILVERWARE CRAZE. 

Everything is silver. Christmas deluged us 
with articles of the shining metal. You can 
buy something in silver at any price you wish 
to pay. Hundreds of gift pieces are made to 
sell at from fifty cents to five dollars, and 
above that there is no limit. 

Beginning in the morning, our toilet articles 
are all silver, or silver mounted—all of them 
even to the tooth brush; and soon through 
the day everything is silver. Our tables are 
spread with it, our glassware and china are 
covered with designs wrought in it, our writ- 
ing desks are entirely fitted out in it, anda 
leading jeweler has had in his window a stand- 
ard make of bicycle mounted with silver. 

The very latest and most absurd fad in silver, 
however, is the silver toy. Tiny tea sets, 
pigmy furniture, vases, and all sorts of things 
are fashioned and given to the child who 
already has the proverbial silver spoon be- 
tween his lips. One favorable feature may 
be that when the chair legs are twisted out of 
shape, and the tea pots have been stepped on 
until they resemble a battle scarred canteen, 
they can be melted up and sold, or traded in 
on account of other purchases. And, by the 
way, dealers tell you now that silveristhe best 
possible investment, as it is always worth its 
weight; and really—that is, according to 
them—all you pay for now, is the metal ; the 
work upon itisthrown in. So they said about 
diamonds once ; that you could always get your 
money back, less ten percent. Did you ever 
get it? 





THE ART PIANO. 

There was a time, not long ago, when the 
possession of a highly polished rosewood 
piano was valued. Today nothing could be 
more ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ to quote the word which 
is taking the place of ‘ Philistine ’’ as an ex- 
pression of contempt for those who dwell in 
mental outer darkness. There are only two 
excuses, just now, for having a piano at all. 
One is that you are a musician who can play 
so delightfully that the case is a matter of in- 
difference, and the other that you can afford to 
keep one for your talented friends to use—in 
which case you can afford to give it the modish 
decoration. 

One of the originators of the new fad was 
Mr. Marquand, of New York, who some time 
ago had a piano painted by one of the first art- 
ists of England. Mr. E. H. Blashfield, who is 
working upon the decorations of the new Con- 
gressional Library in Washington, has just fin- 
ished another for Mrs. George Drexel, of Phila- 
delphia, which is described as unique. The 
frame was covered with gold leaf, and on this 
the artist painted five exquisite panels in low 
but luminous tones on the lid and sides. The 
sides represent warlike, dramatic, pastoral, and 
religious music. The round plaque in the lid 
shows an allegory of classic music. 
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The craze for piano decoration has spread to 
such an extent that even the amateur artists, 
who have left off painting screens and china, 
have taken out their paints and begun on their 
pianos. Some remarkable results are likely to 
be reported. 





A NEW OUTLET FOR BUSINESS ABILITY. 

The auction fad is assuming alarming pro- 
portions. To be sure, we have always had 
auctions—and, by the way, there are auctions 
and auctions—but then, in times past, nobody 
went to them but boarding house keepers and 
the cheap bargain fiend, while now we all go. 
The reputable auction house has become the 
rival of the established shop, and the best of 
carriages roll up to its doors and deposit 
their burdens of fashionably dressed women— 
for the auction is a womanly dissipation ; 
but few men have contracted the habit as yet. 
As a bit of advice, if you are tempted to where 
you may become infected, beware, for the 
habit, once formed, resolves itself into a mania 
almost impossible to shake off, andthe habitual 
bidder is aroused toa pitch of excitement by 
the sight of a red flag, after the manner of a 
gentleman cow. And, speaking of those irrita- 
ble bovines, the auction is distinctly a “ bull 
market ’’—everything goes up. Hence, we sup- 
pose, the appropriateness of the anarchistic 
emblem. 

The time may come when we shall buy 
everything at auction, if the fad continues to 
grow. We may dropin of a morning at the meat 
exchange and bid ina particularly choice cut 
of porterhouse; and perhaps the dealers in 
household necessities will borrow an idea from 
Wall Street, and send quotations to the resi- 
dences of their customers. Imagine the house- 
wife anxiously watching her ticker for the latest 
quotation on Cheapfoot sausage! The clever 
woman will perhaps watch her chance to buy 
her canvasback ducks when the Goldengilts 
are fasting, or perchance rush down to Bow’s to 
purchase her husband’s socks when the crowd 
is supporting head gear. 

Still, “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and we are as yet called upon to 
contend only with those who spend their time 
in the lines of camp chairs, frantically bidding 
in bric-a-brac, or other useless things that they 
do not want, at prices above what they would 
pay elsewhere for something which they do 
want. 

Another and more serious resultant occupa- 
tion is that of continuous shopping in stores to 
get the prices of such things as may be put up 
at auction somewhere, or taking some well paid 
clerk’s time in hunting for particular things 
that you describe and say you want, but which 
you simply wish to match in your mind’s eye 
with what you bought the day before, in order 
to learn the price, and ascertain to what extent 
you have been ‘‘stuck.”’ 

It is often very difficult to detect the auction 
fiend, for some of them look so respectable ; 
still, you can usually spot them from their draw- 
ing rooms. A room filled with choice bits, 
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culled from every quarter of the globe bya 
woman whose travels have scarcely extended 
south of Fourteenth Street, indicates that the 
dweller therein may be at least classed as a sus- 
pect. Should you stroll to a cabinet filled 
with choice bits of enamel and bronze, and re- 
mark upon the rarity of some specimen, then if 
there comes to the face of the owner an ex- 
pression of satisfaction, with an ‘‘ I-bid-that-in- 
for-a-dollar-’n-’af’”’ look, you may be pretty 
sure that your surmise is correct. To prove it 
positively you would have but to wave a red 
flag to develop the wildest and most unmistak- 
able mania. Still, that would not be good 
form, if you were simply calling on an ac- 
quaintance, while if she be a friend it is un- 
necessary, for she will immediately tell you 
in the strictest confidence, as she has all the 
others, how cheap she got it—and the rest of 
her treasures—at auction ; for no one with the 
auction habit can refrain from boasting of her 
success when once the way is opened. 

There is, as yet, no treatment for the habit— 
the gold cure would not answer, for that would 
simply aggravate the condition ; even penury 
does not help matters, for once the auctioneer 
begins to know you, you can bid in anything 
you like, and have it held until you get your 
next allowance. 





MY LADY’S COIFFURE. 

Fads in hair dressing are the prerogatives of 
the weaker sex, and as such are not open, per- 
haps, to criticism. The latest development is 
the “‘beaucatcher’”’ curl, called by the irreve- 
rent the ‘‘ penny sausage.’’ Beaucatcher curls 
travel in pairs, and depend with highly artistic 
effect from the back of the fair owner’s head. 
They are of two kinds—the modest and inof- 
fensive variety that occupies a secluded posi- 
tion at the base of the coiffure, and the ag- 
gressive and prominent type that wanders 
gracefully down the neck and over the shoulder, 
suggestive of lost hairpins. Certain cynical 
persons are deriving much satisfaction and 
amusement from the fact that three of these up 
to date appendages were found upon the floor 
at the close of the first Patriarchs’ ball this sea- 
son, and also from the discovery that they may 
be purchased for a trifling amount from an en- 
terprising firm on Eighth Avenue. Far be it 
from us to disparage the innocent vanities of 
society ; but is it not a startling innovation for 
our débutantes to be wearing false curls? And 
from Eighth Avenne at that! 

Some of the ‘‘ queens of the stage ’’ are quick 
to seize upon becoming novelties of coiffure, 
and in certain cases society women are not too 
proud to follow their example. When Ellen 
Terry appeared in ‘‘ King Arthur,” in New 
York, she wore about her head a jeweled fillet, 
which has since been widely copied. In ‘‘ The 
Home Secretary,’’ Katherine Florence, acting 
the part of a young girl, let her golden tresses 
hang unconfined ; and there are one or two in- 
dications of a possible revival of this pretty 
old fashioned style. Miss Florence combined 
it—as did many of the schoolgirls of twenty 
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years ago—with a fillet, which she made of a 
twist of ribbon. 





THE LATEST THINGS IN STATIONERY. 

A transformation in wedding stationery was 
sprung upon us in the fall rush, and we do not 
know whether we like it or not. We have not 
been used to fads in this quarter; styles may 
come and styles may go, but the wedding card 
goes on forever—at least we thought it would. 
The conventional square envelope had _ be- 
come a fixture with us. One could pick the 
wedding cards at a glance from the most pro- 
miscuous assortment of mail matter, and 
could tell when he received the morning mail 
just how many bids for presents were there ; 
but now all is changed. Now the oblong en- 
velope is used, just the shape of a man’s busi- 
ness correspondence, and the unwary have no 
preparatory warning until they stumble upon 
the announcement that the wrong man is going 
to be married to the wrong woman, as set forth 
in the center of the square note sheet. Suchis 
the fad, and such we shall use until the latest 
fad is—something else. 

As a sort of appendix to the fad for marry- 
ing British dukes is the custom of using the 
fine old crusted English spelling in wedding 
stationery, and requesting the ‘‘ honour’ of 
of your friends’ presence and presents. The 
insertion of the extra letter adds nothing to 
the cost of the card, and therefore should be 
strictly insisted on by all self respecting brides 
and their parents. The point may seem a 
small one, but it is just such things that prove 
the sterling common sense of American society, 
and enable our ‘“‘upper class’? to assume a 
dignified position in the eyes of the world. 

There is another innovation in visiting cards— 
the half mourning symbol. The cards of sev- 
eral leaders of New York swelldom bear, in- 
stead of the long accepted border, a black corner. 
We presume this denotes some particular 
form of grief, and we call it “half mourn- 
ing’”’ simply in default of an authoritative ex- 
planation from the social genius who originated 
the symbolic triangle. Why not have a chaste 
legend in sable ink at the top of the card which 
shall signify the relationship of the deceased ? 
This would prevent misunderstandings, and be 
more in accordance with the practical spirit of 
a busy age. 

Black bordered cards are relics of barbarism 
at best, and capable, like all forms of mourn- 
ing, of being misused. We observed not long 
ago on Fifth Avenue a remarkably pretty and 
presumably sane woman heavily veiled in 
crape. A black poodle which she led bore a 
blanket of silk with acrape border. The dog’s 
collar was of jet and the leash of black velvet. 
Verily this was crowding the mourners. But 
is itso much worse than putting crape on the 
hats of coachmen and footmen, and changing 
the lining of one’s carriage to suit the melan- 
choly circumstances? The pretty widow in 
question would no doubt dye her canary bird 
black in a spirit of true grief. But are we not 
permitted to doubt the sincerity of it all? 
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IN AN OLD GARDEN. 


It is the early morning of a beautiful day in 
the spring of the year 1815. The Octagon 
House, a pretentious, many windowed resi- 
dence, stands on a slight eminence overlooking 
the broad Potomac, where the ships are lazily 
sailing, all their gleaming canvas spread to 
catch every breath of the gentle breeze. From 
the little balconies of the mansion may be seen, 
across the river, the wooded heights of Arling- 
ton, with the temple-like home of the Custises 
and Lees crowning the hill, its white pillars 
flashing in the bright sunlight. Nearer at 
hand stand the fire shattered walls of the 
White House, and through the morning air 
come the sounds of the masons’ ringing trow- 
els, and the songs of the negro laborers at 
work upon the repairs of the building. 

The garden of the Octagon House is jealously 
inclosed by a high brick wall; noble trees and 
a wealth of fragrant shrubbery make it a most 
inviting spot. At one end of the grounds 
coachmen and servants are making ready the 
horses and carriages for the day’s duties ; and 
the life of the day is beginning in this the tem- 
porary home of the President and his family. 

The outer dooropens. A queenly lady comes 
into the garden, and walks lightly over the 
grass. She is tall and commanding, her face 
is of unusual beauty, and withal there is that 
about her that seems all grace, kindliness, cour- 
tesy. She wears a frock of her favorite mul- 
berry color, with a soft kerchief folded closely 
over her bosom. On her head she bears the 
graceful turban that has become a historic 
attribute of Mrs. Madison—for it is the Presi- 
dent’s wife. It is her custom to sit here in the 
garden, on pleasant mornings, to read for an 
hour or so before the rest of the family are 
astir. As she seeks her favorite seat un“er an 
old locust, shaded by a clump of li!-<s, she 
sees awaiting her one whom she recognizes im- 
mediately. At first she starts and trembles at 
sight of him, but she addresses him quietly, 
only the quaint Quaker form of her words be- 
traying her excitement; for she had dropped 
the use of the Friends’ speech and dress when 
she became the wife of James Madison. 

‘What dost thou here, Aaron—Aaron Burr ?”’ 

“To see you, madam.’ 

“But the hour is early, the garden has high 
walls, and at ten thee might have come directly 
in and greeted the President and me at his 
levee.” 

“Perhaps, Dolly——”’ 

“Nay, I am called Mistress Madison.”’ 

“Well, Dolly you once were, and the name 
was none too saucy for you. But would you 
have Aaron Burr come to one of your Presi- 
dential levees? The skeleton would be more 
welcome at the feast than I among the Madi- 





sons, Jeffersons, Washingtons, and Lees, that 
flock to your doors. But I well mind the day 
that I brought the grave James Madison to 
meet the pretty Mistress Todd, and that after 
we had spent many afternoons on the corners, 
watching to see the famous beauty go by.”’ 

“And now, Aaron Burr ?” 

““ What brought me here? Perhaps a whim- 
sical desire to see again the little Quaker girl 
who used sometimes to blush at the name of 
Aaron Burr, though now she speaks it coldly.” 

‘*T should have more cause to blush now at 
thy name. Thou hast not done well, Aaron 
Bust,” 

‘‘Now do I hear the voice of the wife of 
Madison.”’ 

‘I know of no other voice that I could use, 
Aaron Burr.’’ 

““No, you have not really changed much. 
The Quaker bonnet has become a stately tur- 
ban, and the gray gown has taken a brighter 
color; but the same lace kerchief is round your 
throat—you are more than half a Quakeress yet, 
Dolly.” 

“T would not seem lacking courtesy toward 
a guest, but why dost thou come so early to 
me, and wilt thou not step within the house ?” 

‘‘No, I do not care to go within your house. 
The romance of it all made me try the garden, 
where I fancied you might be this delightful 
morning; and, Dolly, do you know, I prize my 
ability to scale a garden wall like this, where 
you can just see the lilac tops above, more 
than I prize the highest honors of diplomacy or 
of politics. I would not give this half hour 
with you among the lilacs for success in any of 
them.”’ 

“In so speaking, thou dost betray that which 
has kept thee from success in all these things.” 

‘* Perhaps, Mistress Dolly. You are shrewder 
now than you were. You have more of a lean- 
ing toward knowledge of politics than you ever 
showed as a Philadelphia belle. You led us 
all a merry dance there, didn’t you? I have 
been trying to think of you as the mistress of 
the President’s home. I know all about your 
levees, and dinners, and balls, and of the time 
when you fled before the British cannon, 
with the portrait of George Washington, the 
Declaration of Independence, the state papers— 
and did you not save the velvet curtains along 
with the other national effects? It seems to 
me that I heard you saved the curtains too. 
But I can only think of the rosy little Quaker 
girl at the drives, and moonlight walks, and 
gay dances, in Philadelphia. That was twenty 
years ago—not by your face, Dolly, but by the 
calendar. I came to see youin your garden, 
rather than to pay my respects to the Executive 
lady.”’ 

“Those were pleasant days, when we were 
young, Aaron Burr; but it were better that thou 
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go now. This interview has been too long. 
The President breaks his fast early, and my 
households needs me.”’ 

“‘Farewell then, Mistress Dolly, since you 
command it, but in the heart of Aaron Burr 
will always blossom fond memories of the fair 
Dolly, and her lilacs. She will always be a 
sweet recollection for him.”’ 

“You will not go over the wall again, Aaron 
Burr?” . 

‘““Why not? I am not too old for a bit of 
climbing, and I would choose to end my ro- 
mance thus.’’ 

‘* But there is no need. I will call a servant 
to show you the way out. It will be more com- 
fortable for you.”’ 

““ And meet James Madison in the hall, and 
greet him, and be asked to stay to breakfast, 
and plead other duties, and explain my early 
call! That would be too humdrum an ending 
for me. I prefer climbing the wall. So, lady, 
farewell, and do not forget your fond ad- 
mirer.”’ 

With a light kiss upon the fingertips of the 
stately lady, he turned away quickly, and 
crossed the garden. An old darky came to the 
door to seek his mistress, and to remind her of 
her household stores. The keys at her side 
jangled as her accustomed fingers sought the 
one that locked the silver, and with a smile for 
the gallant, which was partly a sigh that he 
had so wasted his talents, she turned content- 
edly toward the open door, greeted old Arthur, 
and straightway began, with deft fingers, mak- 
ing the sunny breakfast room ready for the 
President’s pleasure. 

The lilacs in the garden of the old Octagon 
House may have heard Aaron Burr whisper 
compliments to Mistress Dolly, and the flowers, 
as they blossomed out again last spring, four 
score years later, may have told it. Lilacs are 
gossipy flowers. 

Mary Van Auken Miils. 





CHURNING STILL. 


DURING the early part of the Valley caim- 
paign I was encamped with my regiment, the 
—th Ohio, upon Cedar Creek. It was early in 
May, and it would have been difficult to find a 
miore picturesque spot. We had pitched our 
tents upon the banks of the rushing, tumbling 
creek, girt by wild lookiny hills, covered with 
moss encrusted rocks and tall, beautifully 
tinted grasses. Above the hills rose the blue 
of the mountains, melting into the softer, ten- 
derer blue of a morning sky, or vividly out- 
lined against a rich gold and crimson sunset. 
On a hill above us stood a picturesque old mill, 
from the great wheel of which the water fell in 
glittering cascades ; higher still was the miller’s 
pretty home. In the yard the bushes were 
weighted with roses and purple and white lilac, 
while the orchard at the back of the house was 
a mass of white and pink bloom. Nature 
seemed to rebuke the grim monster, war, trail- 
ing horror and suffering and devastation over 
all her fair beauty, until for very shame, in 
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that sweet springtide, he seemed to hide his 
head for a time, and the songs of mating birds 
replaced the roar of cannon and musketry. 
The miller and his family, up in the pretty 
farm house, might have forgotten that there was 
bloody strife in their fair land, but for our white 
tents and blue coated men down on the banks 
of Cedar Creek. 

Was there ever a lovelier springtime to me? 
It was a time of peace and rest, and, to me, of 
sweet, subtle happiness. Of all the week Mon- 
day was the red letter day, for, as the sun rose 
up from behind the mountains, I, with several 
companions, would make my way up the wind- 
ing road to a little shed standing under the 
shadow of a giant oak. There we would wait, 
watching the gate of the farm house high on the 
hill above us. After a little while that gate 
would open, and the slender form of a girl, car- 
rying a churn in one hand, and a pail of rich 
yellow cream in the other, would come tripping 
down the winding path towards us. Off would 
go all our caps, and simultaneously we would 
exclaim, 

“Good morning, Miss Sallie ; we’ve come to 
help you churn.”’ 

Ah, Miss Sallie, Miss Sallie! Long years 
have passed since then. I am gray headed 
now, a father—aye, a grandfather—but I can 
see you as plainly asI saw you then, with the 
smile on your red lips, the early sunlight on 
your golden hair, and the bloom on your cheeks 
as pink as the apple blossoms up in the old 
orchard. And I sometimes ask myself a little 
guiltily if any days in after life were ever as 
happy as those spring mornings, fragrant with 
the odors of roses, when the boys in blue helped 
the fair faced Southern girl to churn under the 
blossoming oak. How sweet, how gracious, 
you were to us, stanch little Southerner 
though you were! How merrily you laughed 
at our awkwardness in pouring in the cream 
and handling the dasher! And, ah, how pleased 
were your sweet blue eyes as you watched us 
drink, with such undisguised relish, the cool, 
delicious buttermilk ! 

Then one day came the order to break camp, 
and, with a dull, heavy pain at my heart, I 
marched up the winding road. It was Mon- 
day, just about sunrise, too, and as we went by 
the farm house, we saw Miss Sallie standing at 
the gate with her churn and cream pail. 

“Three cheers for Miss Sallie!’ cried one 
of the boys, and three loud cheers went up to 
the morning sky. 

She smiled and blushed, and perhaps it was 
only my fancy that the blue eyes were sad and 
wistful. The blossoms from the oak had 
formed a soft, snowy carpet around the little 
shed. A lump rose in my throat as we tramped 
by, crushing and discoloring it, and, soldier 
though I was to the heart’s core, I would have 
given five years of my life to have stayed be- 
hind and helped Miss Sallie churn just once 
more. 

The war came to an end, and I went back 
to my Northern home. In time I woved a 
Northern sweetheart and married a Northern 

















The long years went by, children were 


wife. 
born to us, grew up, and married, and grand- 


children stood about my knee. And when 
they clamored fora story I would tell them 
how the boysin blue once helped Miss Sallie 
to churn down in old Virginia. My wife would 
always smile as she listened to the story, and 
one day she said to me, 

‘“‘T should like very much to see Miss Sallie. 
Suppose we take a trip down South and look 
her up ?”’ 

Well, though I am a little ashamed to confess 
it, my elderly heart bounded like a boy’s, and, 
as I eagerly assented, my wife smiled again 
and said, 

“T shall always believe that Miss Sallie was 
your first love.’”’ 

“But she would never have married a Yan- 
kee,” I replied, laughing a little consciously. 

““T don’t know about that,’?’ my wife went 
on. ‘‘The Yankee was too much of a coward 
to ask her. I wonder if she’s single still ;’ and 
I wondered also. 

So one day my wife and I started for the 
South. We went to Strasburg, a little town at 
the foot of the Massanutten Mountain, about 
five miles from Cedar Creek. That night my 
wife informed me that she had been interview- 
ing the wife of the proprietor in regard to Miss 
Sallie. 

“She still lives at the old place,’’ said my 
wife, ‘‘and she is Miss Sallie still.” 

The next morning the sun was hardly up 
when we started for Cedar Creek. Iwas very 
silent during that drive. The sun was rising 
above the mountains when we turned down 
the winding road leading to the mill. 

“There! there is the shed!’’ I cried, as a 
turn in the road brought it in sight. 

“And perhaps we shall find Miss Sallie 
churning still,’ said my wife, laughing. 

The carriage now stood directly in front of 
the shed, and my heart gave a quick leap as 
I laid my hands on the reins and brought the 
horses to a_ standstill, for a woman stood 
within and turned her face in surprised in- 
quiry towards us. The next moment I had 
leaped from the carriage, while her blue eyes 
looked in mild wonder at the impetuous 
elderly gentleman. Of course she did not 
know me after thirty years. But though her 
sunny hair had turned to gray, and the apple 
blossom pink had faded from her cheeks, I 
knew her. She was Miss Sallie, and she was 
churning still. 

Emma Howard Wight. 





BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 


“So you need never tell me again,” said 
Alice Maitland emphatically, as she poured a 
cup of tea, ‘that men are not all blind—blind 
—blind !” 

Jack Amory laughed a low, amused laugh. 

“You have not altered my opinion, Alice,”’ 
he said, ‘‘for I consider the case you speak of 
a very exceptional one, and the man an excep- 
tionally—exceptionally——”’ 
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‘Blind man ?”’ asked the girl, smiling. 

‘“No; stupid, exceptionally stupid.” 

‘He is,’”’ said Alice, ‘‘ stupid and blind.” 

“And yet,” Amory went on, taking the tea 
she offered him, ‘‘do you know he may not be 
so stupid as we give him the credit of being ?’’ 

““You mean he may know that the girl is in 
love with him, and not reciprocate ?’’ 

“ Yes. ” 

‘“‘T know,’ she continued, ‘‘ that he is very 
fond of her as an old friend, and I think it is 
simply laziness that keeps him from falling in 
love with her. If anything could give him the 
energy—for instance, if he could know that the 
girl is in love with him—I am quite sure that 
he would take the trouble of loving her.”’ 

‘““Then,’’ said Jack Amory, ‘‘I think that the 
girl skould wait till something does give him 
the energy.”’ 

‘But she has waited—she has waited for 
years.”’ 

‘* And now she is going to marry another man 
simply because she can’t get the one she 
wants ?” 

““And now she is going to marry another 
man, a man who has loved her faithfully for a 
long, long time, simply because she says that 
she does not see the use of ruining two lives.’’ 

Jack Amory did not reply. He stared 
thoughtfully at his teacup fora moment, and 
then, putting it down gently, diverted his gaze 
to the fire. And oh, what horoscopes fires are! 
How much of love and hope, of trial, sin, and 
sorrow, has been foreseen in their changing 
lights ! 

The clock in the hall struck five. It was one 
of the short winter afternoons, and darkness 
had already shutin. Without it was snowing 
heavily, and a cold wind was trying to cut 
through the frosty air. A sudden gust caught 
the falling flakes in a wild, mad whirl, and 
sent them driving against the window pane. 
Alice shuddered, and Jack remarked how cozy 
the fire was. She did not answer him; perhaps 
she, too, was seeing pictures in the fire, while 
Jack watched the fallen sparks die in the cold 
gray ashes. 

“‘ Suppose,’’ said the man, suddenly breaking 
a long silence, ‘‘suppose that for once—just 
for this once, you know—I give in, and ac- 
knowledge that there zs one man in the world 
absolutely and totally blind.” 

Alice breathed a quick little sigh of delight. 
The clock struck half past five. 

“IT must go,”’ said Jack, rising; ‘‘ it is very late. 
Good night ; I suppose I shall see you on Fri- 
day night, at the Van Burens’ ; and please save 
me some dances.”’ 

““T-wrle”? 

“Thanks—good night. And, oh, before I go 
I wanted to tell you, apropos of our recent con- 
versation, that if you have any influence over 
that girl, you had better tell her to wait ; for I 
am sure that in time even that man will see.” 

“‘Jack—really ? ’’ she said eagerly. 

A log cracked and fell apart; a bright blaze 
sprang up, throwing a soft light on the girl’s 
face. When Amory saw how flushed her 
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cheeks were, and what an eager light was in 
her eyes, he laughed to see how earnestly she 
had taken his words. 

“What a goose you are!’’ he said good nat- 
uredly, turning, with his hand on the portiére. 
“Do you know, I really believe that you be- 
lieve that I possess some magic influence over 
human fate.” 

“Yes,” she called after him, ‘I really 
thought you had suddenly become endowed 
with a love charm. Good night.” 

“Good night, at last!’ he said, and as he 
closed the heavy street door behind him, and 
stepped into the bitter night, her laugh rang 
merrily in his ears. 

* * * * 

“My dear,’’ said Mrs. Amory, one morning, 
as her son entered the breakfast room, “‘ I have 
a surprise for you.” 

‘“A surprise?’ asked Jack Amory, kissing 
her affectionately. 

“Yes,” she said with an important air. 
“Guess !”’ 

“Ts it the anniversary of your wedding day? 
Or of my birthday?” her son asked, lazily 
opening the morning paper. 

‘‘No,’’ she answered, ‘‘it is neither. I read 
it in the paper you have there. It is an en- 
gagement.”’ 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘ Two more poor fools gone 
to perdition.”’ 

“My dear,’’ Mrs. Amory remonstrated, ris- 
ing, ‘‘aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Good 
by. I’m afraid I must leave you, after that, to 
read the news alone ; and besides, I have an 
early appointment at the dressmaker’s. Az 
revoir. Don’t letit startle you too much.” 

Jack Amory glanced over the ‘‘ Society Col- 
umn,” and read: 

‘The engagement is announced of Miss——”’ 

* * * * 

The paper fell to the floor. 

‘“Good God!’ he cried, ‘‘she was right. 
There is a blind man in the world! But I told 
her to wait.” 


TWO TALES FROM FAIRY- 
LAND. 


I—REX VIVAT. 

The world still found no need to say, ‘* The King ts 
dead. Long live the King /” 

A CHILD was playing happily, for her small 
feet had wandered into fairyland. She did not 
care to play with other children. In fairyland 
there was an imaginary playmate whom she 
loved much more. 

One day two lovers passed and found her 
crying bitterly. The imaginary playmate whom 
she loved had disappeared, and she was all 
alone. 

“How can she grieve,’’ the girl said, ‘‘ for 
some one who has never lived ?” 

Her lover looked at her. Her eyes were sweet 
with mingled happiness and trust. He drew 
her to him tenderly. ‘‘ You little child,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ you, too, will grieve for some one who 
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has never lived. Youdonot care forme. You 
love a thousand dreams that are more real to 
youthan I myself. If you loved me I might 
become a little like your dream, for children 
can do anything with me. But when I marry you, 
you will awake, and find that what you loved 
has disappeared. You will be crying like this 
child. And I? What will there be to make 
me better than I am?” 

“*T love you,”’ the girl said, and married him. 
But one day a sad woman woke and fell to 
crying bitterly. 

The king was dead. 


II—THE LETTERS ABOVE THE DOOR- 
WAY. 


IN the world there is a luminous doorway 
through which all men pass. “Joy” is the 
great word written over it. 

Aman crossed the threshold once; and the 
whole earth spread out at his feet, and he 
could scarcely see his way on sucha colorless 
gray earth. People saw him wandering about, 
unsatisfied. 

““You have come from the door of Joy,” they 
said, for they were wise. 

“Twas not sent away,” he hastened to tell 
them. ‘‘I came of my own will. I did not 
know it was so barren here. Can any of you 
tell me the way back ?”’ 

“It is useless to go back,’’ they said. ‘‘ People 
seldom enter there a second time. It would be 
better to look for the saddest place. Whien you 
have been there, nothing will seem barren 
here.” 

But the man answered, “‘I could not bear 
that. I must go back. It would be kinder of 
you if you told me the way.”’ 

The people looked at one another. 
must seek that for himself,’’ they said. 

He met many people on the road. The road 
was long. “Is this the way to the door of 
Joy,” he asked of every one, “‘ or to the saddest 
place ?”’ 

And every one answered him, ‘‘ You must 
seek that for yourself.”’ 

At last he saw the doorway shining from a 
long way off. The door was open, and he 
hurried in. He covered his eyesa moment lest 
it be too bright, but when he looked around he 
saw that it was a place of graves. He came out 
again into the fair world slowly, for he had 
grown old. 

A boy and girl were going in as he came out, 
their faces radiant with bewildered light. They 
were startled at the sight of him. ‘‘Is not this 
the door of Joy ?”’ they asked. 

He looked on them. ‘‘ Iam astranger here,’’ 
he said. ‘I cannot tell you. You must seek 
that for yourself.”’ 

The door opened. The girl and boy saw 
beauty and passed in, but the old man lifted up 
his head and tzaced one by one the great letters 
that are carved above the doorway. 

“What a kind word that is,” he murmured, 
“** Sorrow.’ ” 


“He 


Marguerite Tracy. 
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THE FORTY IMMORTALS. 


The French Academy, tts historical prestige, tts social and intellectual tmport, and its 
great names of the past and the present—With a complete series of 
portraits of tts living members. 


T O wear the coat with the palm leaves, and sit in the fauteu7/ of scme famous sage or poet, 
is the secret hope of every scribbling Frenchman. However democratic and contempt- 
uous of ‘‘ fogies’’? he may be in his hilarious youth, middle age brings a desire for the 
rest of the armchair. Queer people have crept into the band of forty—sometimes by the 
intrigues that Alphonse Daudet has taken such delight in depicting in ‘‘ L’Immortel,’’ and 
sometimes for political reasons. On the other hand, men like Moliére and Balzac and Zola 
have been kept out, but for all that the Academy of France has always been interesting as the 
one unchanging institution which yet changed with the tastes of the French nation. 

The Hotel de Rambouillet, with its salon, was the beginning of the French Academy. Valen- 
tine Conrart and the Marquise de Rambouillet were tools in the hands of the iron Cardinal 
Richelieu when he wanted to create a uniform language for France, and do away with her 
dialects and divisions. When the forty learned men were brought together, their avowed task 
was to compile a dictionary. In the rush of later years, that undertaking has been almost 
forgotten. 

It is hard for us to understand the rather affected literary life of that day in Paris. Conrart 
gathered about him in his home, as well as in the Hétel de Rambouillet, the poets of the hour. 
They were fine ladies and dandies, with powdered hair and lace ruffles, and the apparent object 
of their life was to outdo one another in Italian politeness. Moliére, who was regarded as a low 
wit by these é/égan¢s, amused himself and the court by putting them up for laughter in ‘‘ Les 
Precieuses Ridicules.’’ Vor that and his other offenses against good taste he was left out of 
the circle of sacred armchairs. 

When 1793 caine, and tore away everything that was refined and elegant in France, the 
Academy disappeared. Napoleon did not revive it, except as a class in the newly formed 





Henri Meilhac. Ludovic Halévy. Edouard Pailleion. 
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Emile Olivier. 







Institute, but when LouisX VIII 
came to the throne the older 
foundation was restored. It is 
still affiliated with the Institute, 
but has a separate name and 
dignity. The public meetings 
are held in the chapel of the 
Palais Mazarin, and when a 
newcomer is received the sight 
is an impressive one. ‘The 
classes of the Institute are seat- 
ed on a stage. In the center is 
a table, with chairs for the 
officers, and at one side is the 
reading desk of the newly 
elected member. He enters 
after every one else, with all the 
theatric effect possible. His 
sponsors walk beside him, and 
he is surrounded by a military 
escort. The members wear 
their official uniform, which 
was designed—and very badly, 
too—by the great painter David 
at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. It consists of trousers and 
a coat embroidered with palm 
leaves of a hideous shade of 
green. The new member makes 
an address which is supposed 
to show his fitness to be the 
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Frangois Coppée. 
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Edouard Hervé. José Maria de Hérédia. 


successor of some great man whose chair has been made vacant 
by its tenant’s death. 

It is idle to say that men are selected for the Academy to- 
day because their intellect alone has proven them worthy. It 
is a good deal like any other club. The members incline to- 
ward candidates who think as they do, men of the world, who 
will be agreeable companions. As in the old days of Conrart, 
there are salons where women reign which are side doors into 
the Academy. 

Before a candidate can be elected, it is an unwritten law 
that he must make a call of state upon every member in Paris. 
These calls mean more than appears on the surface. A 
clever man who knows the little peculiarities of his host has 
an opportunity of softly shaping his ways to them, if he is 
very anxious for the vacant fauteuil. It is said that Renan 
won the vote of Victor Hugo, when it was promised to another 
candidate, by listening with 
a rapt face while he talked. 
A friend of Madame Mohl, 
that eccentric Scotchwoman 
who was known as ‘‘ Our 
Lady of the Academy,’’ be- 
cause she attended every 
meeting and entertained all 
the celebrities, tells of the 
stratagem she used to get a 
famous man into the circle. 
He would not allow himself 
to be mentioned, but she per- 
suaded the academicians to 
propose and elect him. As 
for the visits, she took him 





Ferdinand Brunetiere. 
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Joseph Frangois Bertrand. 
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Paul Thureau-Dangin. 


in hes carriage and insisted 
upon his going with her to 
the houses of their mutual 
friends, until, before he knew 
it, the round of the Forty 
had been made. 

But the way is seldom so 
easy today. Zola has pre- 
sented himself as a candi- 
date twelvetimes. Once—two 
years ago, when de Hérédia 
finally secured the prize—he 
received eleven votes, and 
came near an election. In 
1891—Loti’s year—he led on 
the first ballot, with eight; 


but usually his reception has been extremely chilling. Last 











Edmond Rousse. 


June, as a candidate for one of the places left vacant by Duruy 
and de Lesseps, he secured a single vote; at the previous 
elections, when Sorel and Houssaye were chosen, he had not 
even one. Younger men who have come up and made a name 
in novel writing—Bourget and Loti, for instance—have been 
elected over his head. Alphonse Daudet would no doubt have 
been with them, but for his sarcastic novel. 

Bourget and Loti are well known on this side of the 
Atlantic through translations. They are both delicate painters 
of real and sometimes vulgar things, idealized until they are 
beautiful. Bourget came to America a year or two ago, and 
wrote his impressions of us. They were valuable in that they 
pictured the social life of the New World in a manner which 
delighted Frenchmen, while they showed Americans how 
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Navarraise,’ 


opera. 





Duc d’ Audiffret-Pasquier. 
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Legouvé, the author of ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ 
whose works have thrilled us. 
now, and has seen the vivid life of three Parisian generations 
flame before his eyes. He has lived with the greatest artists, 
and has linked his life with theirs. He was the lover of the 
incomparable Malibran and the close friend and the launcher 
of Ristori. He has witnessed the rise and fall of cults, and 
seen successive dynasties of academicians pass and become 
forgotten, but still looks on the world with cheerful eyes. 





the opera which Calvé has made memorable 
asa dramatic episode. She says that that is exactly what the 
piece is—an episode. Neither Massenet, the composer, nor 
Claretie intended that it should stand alone as a complete 


’ 


is another 
He is eighty nine years old 


He has always been one of the most popular members. 


they might look from a cer- 
tain point of view. Bourget’s 
‘“Cosmopolis’? and Loti’s 
‘““Madame Chrysanthéme ”’ 
are gems in their way. Loti 
is a traveler and a poet, and 
he translates his own impres- 
sions into beautiful French. 
Both men are masters of style. 

The Academy has just lost 
one of its famous novelists 
in Dumas jf/s. The elder 
Dumas was never asked to 
joinits ranks. In that classic 
day, the dignified Immortals 
held themselves far above 
mere writers of stories. Nowadays, when the novel is taking 
the very highest placein literature, several of its makers wear 
the palm leaves. Cherbuliez is one whose kindly face is seen 
at the public meetings ; Francois Coppée is another ; and not 
a few other academicians have set their names upon the title 
pages of romans. 

Coppée is perhaps still better known as a playwright. The 
strength of the dramatic contingent is a striking testimony to 
the modern spirit of the Academy which rejected Moliére, as 
well as to the supremacy of the drama as a form of French 
art. Its acknowledged leader is Sardou, who was elected to 
the Academy nearly twenty years ago, and who stands today 
at the head of the play writers of the world. He has been a 
busy and prolific author, and has earned a great fortune with 
his long list of successful pieces. He has been fortunate in 
having one of the greatest actresses of any age to codperate 
with him. Bernhardt was 
considered affected by Dumas 
fils, who had no patience with 
her mannerisms; but she is 
Sardou’s delight. He has 
written some of his plays 
watching her that he might 
give her suggestions of a 
mood to his heroine. 

Jules Claretie, well known 
as director of the Comédie 
Francaise, has been before 
the American public very pro- 
minently this winter as the 
author of the libretto of ‘‘ La 





Gaston Boissier 





Vicomte de Vogué 


-ailleron has been a favo- 
rite at the Comédie Frangaise, 
but few of his plays have made 
themselves known outside of 

aris. Meilhac and Halévy, 
much of whose work has been 
done in collaboration, are 
more widely famous. Halévy 
was a friend of the Duc de 
Morny, the half brother of 
Napoleon III, who composed 
the music for one of his early 
operatic pieces. With Meil- 
hac, he was Offenbach’s 
librettist. ‘‘ Froufrou,’’ from 
the same collaborators, has 





Comte d’ Haussonville 


often been taken as the typical 
French play. Jules Lemaitre, 
the latest addition to the 
Academy, elected last June, 
and the Vicomte de Bornier, 
are also playwrights, who 
may be said to represent the 
old and the new schools re- 
spectively. 

After Legouve, Jules Simon 
(whose real name is Jules 
Simon Suisse) is the oldest 
member of the Academy. 
Apart from his career in 
politics, he is known for his 
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works on sociology and kindred topics, but most of all as a 


talker. 


listener. 


Emile Ollivier, ten years younger than Simon, is the only 
political academician who represents the regime of the second 
All the others—the Duc de Broglie, the Duc d’ 
Audiffret-Pasquier, Léon Say, de Freycinet, and Challemel- 
Lacour, are men of the third republic. 
paved the way for the republic when, as Napoleon’s prime 
minister, he helped his imperial chief to embroil France with 
He will be remembered in history for the flippant 
phrase with which he went, ‘‘ with a light heart,’’ into the 
disastrous conflict that cost France so dear. 


empire. 


Prussia. 


He can lecture; but as a conversationalist, even his 
eighty years have left him unsurpassed when he finds his 


It was Ollivier who 





He was elected 


Duc d’ Aumale. 


to the Academy during his brief premiership, and perhaps its 


members have _ regretted, 
since, that they cannot drop 
a discredited name from their 
roll. A dozen years ago he 
made an attempt to reénter 
politics, seeking an election 
in his old constituency ; but 
in a poll of more than fifty 
thousand votes he received 
less than three hundred. 

No one has come to take 
the places of Guizot and 
Thiers, but a number of men 
have slipped into the Aca- 
demy on the score of their 
historical work. One of these 





Armand Sully-Prudhomme. 


is the Duc d’Aumale, son of 
Louis Philippe. Another is 
the Comte d’Haussonville, a 
champion of the waning 
cause of the royalists ; others 
are Boissier, Lavisse, Thu- 
reau-Dangin, and Sorel— 
names practically unknown 
to American readers. Henri 
Houssaye, too, one of the 
latest accessions, is primarily 
a historian. The new school 
of writers in France, those 
who think in strange paths, 
is beginning to be recognized 





in the Academy. Sully-Prud- 
homme was the first of these. 
He has been eternally asking 
for the solution of the old 
questions. He is a poet who 
twists verse into problems. 


Another is the Vicomte de 
Vogiié, who has written a 


number of books upon sacred 
history. He was for a time 
an attaché in the diplomatic 
service, and traveled exten- 
sively. He has a singularly 
clear and sweet style. 

Many of the men who have 
been elected to the Academy 
in late years have been favorite contributors to that famous 
journal, the Revue des Deux Mondes. It has been noticed so 
frequently that its columns have been called ‘‘the path to the 
Institute.’’ Journalism is becoming every year a more and 
more recognized profession, and the famous Revie, which was 
started in a spirit of audacity by a man who was determined to 
make it the mouthpiece of French thought, is its best Parisian 
exponent. Sorel, de Herédia—a poet of Cuban birth—and 
Brunetiére, the director of the Revue, have all come in by 
way of that journal. 

Cardinal Richelieu, Cardinal Mazarin, the dancer of that 
famous ‘* Sarabande”’ of which a later member, M. Meilhac, 
has made a comedy, and Cardinal Rohan, of ‘‘ Queen’s Neck- 
lace’’ fame, belonged tothe Academy. The priest of today 
is Monseigneur Perraud, Bishop of Autun. He was a class- 
mate of Taine’s and a good friend of the historian statesman. 
His thin face is the color of 
old ivory, and is lighted by 
a pair of burning eyes. His 
best known books are a life 
of Richelieu, and the story of 
a journey through Ireland 
taken many years ago. 

Four /auteuils are vacant 
atthe present moment. That 
of Louis Pasteur will be the 
most difficult to fill. The 
Academy has not had many 
scientists, and Pasteur was 
the most famous of them all. 
America he is known 
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Mer. Perraud. Albert Sorel, Alfred Méziéres, 





almost entirely for his ‘‘ vaccines,’’ but in the scientific world of Europe he was almost equally 
celebrated as a geologist. 

It is a rank in France to belong to the Academy. Its members can usually sell their 
books, or get themselves heard in their chosen fashion. It gives a social position. Academi- 
cians can place their sons and marry their daughters. There are a thousand advantages 
that cause its chairs to be coveted. And yet the man who is elected generally has all 
these things before. One of a candidate’s chief requisites is congeniality with his confréres. 
Hence it is that Frenchmen anxious for the Academy’s honor view with anxiety the pro- 
spect that the seats now vacant will fall to unknown mediocrities. Death has been busy 
among the great men of France in the last few years, and the gaps have been hard to fill. 





Octave Gréard. Charles Louis de Freycinet. Ernest Lavisse. 


More than half of the present Immortals are of less than ten years’ standing, and the supply 
of good Academic timber is apparently exhausted. In this emergency, Daudet’s friends are 
urging him to forget the old quarrel and become a candidate; and even Zola may have a 
chance of entering at last the portals that have so often been shut in his face. 

The statutes of the Academy are very explicit in their prohibition of ‘‘ lobbying ’’ by 
candidates for admission. ‘‘ As the reputation of the Academy,’’ they say, ‘‘ depends prin- 
cipally upon the discretion displayed in worthily filling vacant positions, no consideration 
shall be given to canvassing or to solicitations of any nature, and each academician shall pre- 
serve his vote until the moment of election, in order that he may cast it for the candidate he 
considers most entitled to it.’’ But academicians are human, and personal preferences are 


sure to tell. 
George Holme. 
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THE flaming comet streams across the sky 

And then is gone from sight—born but to die ; 

Yet would I barter dull, ignoble days,‘ 

For one brief hour to set the heavens ablaze ! 

Nellie Frances Milburn. 























MY JEANNE. 


HAs she need of monarch’s wand ? 

Proudest peers in all the land 

Bow to that wee, jeweled hand ! ; 
She’s a queen—my Jeanne! /| 


Has she lack of leal allies ? 
Every zealous minion flies ¢ 
Pe aon oe At the bidding of her eyes ! 

ei cae See She’s a queen—my Jeanne ! 
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( Royal maiden, yours alone 
? Is the sovereignty I own ; 
ae) Take my poor heart for a throne . 
Be my queen—my Jeanne ! 
Catharine Young Glen. 

















MRS. LESLIE CARTER’S PLUCK. 
Theatrical people are generally as super- 
stitious as sailors, but David Belasco and 
Mrs. Leslie Carter appear to be shining ex- 
ceptions to the rule. When this lady first 
came forward for histrionic recognition, it 
was Mr. Belasco who helped provide the 


Mrs. Leslie Carter. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


vehicle—" The Ugly Duckling’’—in which the 
venture was carried—to the shelf. It was Mr. 
Belasco again who prepared the English ver- 
sion of the second play—‘‘ Miss Helyett’’— 
with which the undaunted artist once more 
sought to compel success, which again eluded 
her. After this, one could scarcely blame 
either the actress or the author for thinking 
there must be a Jonah in the company they 
kept, but with the advent of ‘‘The Heart of 
Maryland”’ one finds them together for a third 
time—and all going merry as the oft rung mar- 
riage bell. 

Mrs. Carter’s triumph on the night of the 








production of the play at the Herald Square 
Theater must have been particularly sweet to 
her because of its ring of genuineness. Her 
previous work on the boards had told against 
rather than for her. The public knew nothing 
of the months of hard study that had inter- 
vened. People had come to sit in cold judg- 
ment on a woman who had 
twice disappointed them. 
But the success that has 
now crowned her work has 
not quenched with satiety the 
ambition of the worker. Mrs. 
Carter studies faithfully ev- 
ery day, knowing well that 
the highest niche in the tem- 
ple of fame can be won only 
by persistent, toilsome climb- 
ing. And yet, after the physi- 
cal exertion required by the 
r6le of Marviand every 
night, an actress might well 
be excused for thinking of 
nothing but relaxation during 
the day. To swing from the 
bell in the lofty church tower 
requires real pluck. A re- 
laxation of the grasp would 
result in a drop to almost cer- 
tain death on the stage below. 
Then, the performer’s nerves 
have been wracked pretty 
thoroughly by the exciting 
scene immediately preced- 
ing. When Mrs. Carter is 
called before the curtain at 
the close of this act, the 
audience sees a woman who 
has for the moment masked 
with asmile the tremendous 
nervous strain she has under- 


gone. Once in the wings 
again, she falls to sobbing 
hysterically. 


“It is the feeling that I 
must be there in time to keep 
that bell from giving out a 
second peal,’’she says. “If 
I failed in that, the whole 


scene would fall to pieces. One does not 
quickly recover from such high wrought 
tension.’’ 





CYRIL SCOTT TELLS HOW HE GOT HIS START. 

“How did I come to take up the stage? By 
playing in church theatricals.’’ So said Cyril? 
Scott, the handsome young Lieu/enant Telfair 

1 ‘‘The Heart of Maryland.’ ‘I was pretty 
young then,’ he went on, ‘‘and some of the 
fellows thought it would be fun to get up 
shows, soI went in with them. The father of 
one of my schoolmates was at that time dra- 
matic critic on a New York paper. He saw 














Ellen Terry as ‘‘Lady Macbeth.” 


From a photograph by Window & Grove, London. 


“ Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends ; 
For my heart speaks, they are welcome.” 
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me in a minstrel exhibition, and suggested 
that I should go on the stage professionally. 
I was ready enough, but my father would not 
hear of the idea. At last, however, he con- 
sented to let me try it for a stipulated time, 
and I set about finding my first engagement. 
The only thing I could get was a chance to 
play two réles—one of them a negro—with a 
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members of the company were told they could 
go, I was overlooked because the new pro- 
prietors didn’t know my name. 

“Well, the fresh cast was called to a re- 
hearsal at the Grand Opera House before being 
sent out to Indianapolis, and I went with them. 
There were the three managers sitting down in 
front to pass judgment on us, and I was shak- 





Cyril Scott. 
From @ photograph by Robinson & Roe, Chicago. 


one night stand company, at three dollars a 
week and my board. I remember how the 
manager used to come back every night and 
say, ‘Scott, you make the worst nigger I ever 
saw.’ And as invariably I usedto shake him 
by the hand and say, ‘Thank you, sir,’ for I 
despised the part, and actually felt compli- 
mented to know I did not do it well. 

““When we got as far as Chicago, the backer 
‘went broke’ and we were stranded. My 
father sent money to bring me home, and I 
got another engagement with Minnie Maddern 
in ‘‘Caprice,’’ at fifteen per week. The part 
was such an insignificant one that when a new 
deal in managers was made, and the play 
passed into the hands of the Frohman brothers 
—Charles, Dan, and Gustave—while the other 





ing in my shoes. After the thing was over, 
Dan Frohman sent for me. 

““* What is your name ?’ he asked. 

“T told him, whereupon he announced that 
I was to be retained with the company at thirty 
a week, and all has been plain sailing for me 
from that day on.”’ 

Mr. Scott is one of the easiest actors on our 
stage. So natural is he that one alwsys thinks 
of him as being exactly the sort of fellow he 
portrays. 





IRVING’S TWIN STAR. 

While the metropolitan press was disposed to 
view Irving’s Macbeth askance, nothing but 
praise was showered on Ellen Terry as his 
Lady. Each visit of this charming English- 




















Ellen Terry as ‘‘Lady Macbeth.” 
From a photegraph by Window & Grove, London. 
“Stand not upon the order of your going, 
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But go at once! 
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Ellen Terry as ‘tLady Macbeth.” 
From a photograph by Window & Grove, London. 
“Tf he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal.” 




























woman endears her the more to Americans 
everywhere. Gifted rarely, she never permits 
her art to overshadow the enchantment of a 
winning personality ; and yet so cleverly are 
the two elements blended, that while one is 
conscious of the complete sinking of the woman 
in whatever character she depicts, the de- 
piction takes on a new grace because there is 
Ellen Terry behind it. 
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short—very pink silk stockings, and a row of 
tight sausage curls—my mother was always 
very careful that they should be in perfect 
order and regularity—clustered around my 
head. A small go-cart, which it was my duty to 
drag about the stage, was also a keen source of 
pride and a great trouble to me. My first dra- 
matic failure dates from that go-cart. I was 
told to run about with it on the stage, and, 





Eleanor Lane Bell. 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


The dominant note in Miss Terry’s stage 
presence is ease, and yet her memory is very 
treacherous. During the Boston engagement 
she forgot her lines in the middle of a speech. 
This ease of manner is as apparent in her con- 
versation as in her acting, and as recognizable 
in her writing as in her speech. To this the 
record of what she calls her first dramatic 
failure, taken from her ‘‘ Memories,’’ will bear 
witness : 

“The first play in which I acted was ‘The 
Winter’s Tale.’ I was cast for the part of 
Mamillius , and how my young heart swelled 
with pride—I can recall the sensation now— 
when I was told what I had todo. There is 
something, I suppose, in a woman’s nature 
which always makes her recollect how she was 
dressed at any especially eventful moment of 
her life, and I can see myself, as though it were 
yesterday, in my little red and white coat—very 





while carrying out my instructions with more 
vigor than discretion, I tripped over the han- 
dle, and downI came on my back. A titter ran 
through the house, and I felt that my career 
as an actress was ruined forever. Bitter and 
copious were the tears I shed—but I am not 
sure that the incident has materially altered 
the course of my life.”’ 

This was not the only time Ellen Terry wept 
over her stage experiences. While still very 
young she was rehearsing the part of Prince 
Arthur, and Mrs. Kean, who was coaching 
her, was quite disgusted at the want of feeling 
she displayed at the momentous crisis. 

“Do you think you would go on this way,”’ 
the elder actress exclaimed, “if your eyes were 
really going to be put out? Why, you would 
make more fuss if you had lost your doll.”’ 

Overcome with mortification, the child Ellen 
burst into tears. 







































Grace Rutter. 


From a photograph by Wynn, Detrvit. 
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“There, that’s the very thing,’’ commented 
Mrs. Kean approvingly. 





THE VOGUE OF BURLESQUE. 

Yvette Guilbert has conquered New York as 
she has conquered Paris and London—and in 
the sanre way. Nobody can tell exactly how 
she does it. She has neither good looks nora 
good voice to commend her to favor. But she 
knows how to use her hands and her arms. 
She makes them speak a language which all can 
understand. 

If Mr. Hammerstein finds the public so in- 
consolable at Guilbert’s departure that it makes 
them mournful even to visit the hall where 
she held them spellbound, we respectfully sug- 
gest that he should induce Mr. Rice to revive 
his ‘‘ Evangeline ’”’ for the music hall’s benefit. 
There would be a novelty in having two bur- 
lesques on Longfellow’s poems in opposite 
ends of the same building. ‘“ Excelsior, Jr.,” 
is still doing well. There is just enough thread 
of plot to give an excuse for the handsome cos- 
tuming and scenery without which, nowadays, 
Americans seem disinclined to accept the 
variety bills that formerly pleased them. 

““Excelsior’s’’? second act is particularly 
entertaining. Arthur Dunn’s Paderewski imita- 
tion is so funny that it receives the compli- 
ment of laughter rather than applause. The 
dance of the Hengler sisters is a marvel of 
grace and agility, but their ability is hardly to ; 
be wondered at, their father—popularly known 
as Tommy Hengler—having enjoyed a long 
reputation as a terpsichorean artist in the 6c’s 
and 70’s. 





CHARITY AND BUSINESS. 

We do not wish to impugn the unselfishness 
of the motives that lead members of the pro- 
fession so cheerfully to give their services at 
benefit performances. But there is no denying 
the fact that reward frequently comes in more 
substantial shape than an approving con- 
science. These occasions afford an opportun- 
ity for managers to judge of the abilities of 
artists from various quarters at one sitting, 
and advantageous engagements are often the 
outcome of “ charity ’’ appearances. 

It was at one such matinée that Richard 
Mansfield heard Grace Rutter recite. She is 
a Memphis girl, whose strong dramatic aspira- 
tions were intensified when Mr. Mansfield took 
her from a road company in which she had se- 
cured a small part, and gave her the rdéle of 
Dodo in“ Thrilby ’’ at the Garrick. From here 
she went to the Casino, where her beauty and 
cleverness in ‘“‘The Wizard of the Nile” 
caused one of the daily paper critics to proph- 
esy that she will some day be a star. But Miss 
Rutter’s ambitions are dramatic rather than 
musical, and we all know that the distance to 
stardom is much longer by the first path than 
by the second. 





HIGH PRICED BARNSTORMERS. 
Close observers may have noticed that while 
John B. Schoeffel’s name appears in conjunc- 
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The Sisters Hengler. 


From a phitograph by Ellis, London, 


tion with those of Abbey and Grau in other 
ventures of the firm, it is left out in the grand 
opera announcements. He declares that he 
doesn’t care to stake thousands of dollars on 
the chance of a singer not having sore throat. 
It is a fact that the indisposition of a popular 
favorite may cost the management anywhere 
from five to ten thousand dollars in one night. 
The expense of giving a single performance at 
the Metropolitan averages six thousand dollars. 
It often happens that less than this amount is 
taken in, but there are, on the other hand, 
occasions when the receipts foot as high as 
$18,000. Exciting business, this giving of 
grand opera; quite equal in its way to Wall 
Street. 

We are promised, in May, an expensive 
venture of another sort. This will be nothing 
more nor less than a one night stand combina- 
tion with a salary list of $25,000 per week. 
Light is thrown on the apparent anomaly when 
it is stated that Joseph Jefferson, John Drew, 
Francis Wilson, W. H. Crane, Nat Good- 





win, Stuart Robson, De Wolf Hopper, Mrs. 
John Drew, and Viola Allen are to be among 
those making up the cast. The play will be 
“The Rivals,’ and the idea was suggested to 
Mr. Jefferson by the success of the Couldock 
benefit in New York last spring. Of course in 
the metropolis a longer stay will be made, but 
as the season must necessarily be brief there 
will be several of those fly by night stops as- 
sociated with barnstormers. Seats will cost 
five dollars each. 


DOWN WITH THE THEATER PRICES. 

The charge of five dollars for such a star 
cast as that described above is not really ex- 
orbitant. The occasion is an extraordinary 
one, and the performance will be in every 
way worthy of standing out in one’s memory. 
We still protest, however, against the high 
rates that the regular companies are charging 
for seats. Since our schedule was published 
in November, three of the houses that we rated 
at $1.50 have joined the two dollar ranks, but 
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it is extremely likely they may have realized 
the damaging nature of the step before these 
lines are read, and gone back to the old tariff. 
Among the first class houses which have stood 
out against the upward drift this season, in 
spite of the fact that they have had sterling 
attractions to offer, are the Casino, the Fifth 
Avenue, the Garden, the Bijou, and the Herald 
Square. 

Managers consult their own interests, as 
well as that of the public, by charging a reason- 
able rate. Already the houses that have not 
‘‘raised” are making a feature of this fact in 
their announcements. The high rates and the 
high hats must both be put down. 





HEREDITY IN STAGELAND. 

Talent appears to come by inheritance more 
frequently on the stage than in any other line 
of artistic work. ‘This may be due to the fact 
that a theatrical career carries its atmosphere 
into the daily life of its devotees, claiming the 
absorption of all their faculties, or it may be 
because stage folk marry among themselves 
more often than is the case with authors or 
artists. Whatever be the reason, we find every- 
where actors who are related to one another. 

Eleanor Lane Bell, of whom we give a por- 
trait, is a sister of Belle Archer, and the wife of 
Charles J. Bell, who was in the original cast 
of ‘Too Much Johnson.” Mrs. Bell has played 
with Cora Tanner, the Vokeses, and the Cogh- 
lans. 

Then there is Adelaide Cushman, recently 
seen in New York at the American in “In 
Sight of St. Paul’s.’”’ She is a descendant of 
Charlotte Cushman, and, fitting opportunity 
being given, may yet show us that what is in 
the blood will come out in the work. Her 
father was Judge Cushman, of Detroit, and it 
was not until the family removed to Australia 
that he would consent to his daughter going on 
the professional stage, her fitness for which 
had shown itself in amateur performances for 
charity. 

Miss Cushman returned to this country three 
seasons ago, since which time she has been 
leading woman for James O’Neill, and the 
Widow in Hoyt’s ‘Trip to Chinatown.’’ As 
her portrait shows, she is richly endowed with 
beauty, and possesses, moreover, an insight 
into character that gives her depictions distinct 
form and finish. 





THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF OUR STAGE. 

A press agent’s paragraph has been going 
the rounds and spreading broadcast the fact 
that one Saturday night Charles Frohman stood 
at the telephone in his Empire Theater and 
heard the gratifying intelligence that the re- 
ceipts for that evening from his five “ attrac- 
tions’ playing in New York were $9,451. This 
sounds like tremendous business, but although 
the five pieces were named, the sum each con- 
tributed to this magnificent total was discreetly 
left to the imagination. The publication of de- 
tailed statements of this character, however, 
might not be such a bad business step after all. 
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It would certainly be calculated to induce sec- 
ond thought in those capitalists who, inspired 
by the magnitude of the figures just quoted, 
had promptly made up their minds to become 
competitors in the dramatic field. For while 
three of Mr. Frohman’s five ventures showed 
handsome profits, the other two had turned out 
grievous disappointments. From another para- 
graph—not sent out by Mr. Frohman’s press 
agent, it is needless to add—we gather that 
neither ‘‘His Excellency’ nor ‘‘The Shop 
Girl” were to any extent profitable. 

One of the chief causes of this season’s epi- 
demic of indifferent imported plays is the 
greed of this same Charles Frohman. He ap- 
parently considers that all the theater going 
public’s dollars should trickle into his till. 
That this might be accomplished he secured 
well nigh half the first grade playhouses in 
town, and at once began to deluge the metrop- 
olis with English ‘‘attractions.’’ With so 
many theaters on his hands he could do noth- 
ing else but resort to ready made misfits. No 
man is big enough to give personal attention, 
personal judgment and discipline, to the artis- 
tic development and realizing of half a dozen 
plays at the same time, and have all of them 
up to the standard that the public—especially 
in view of the inflated prices now charged for 
seats—has a right to demand. 

New York ought to originate its own plays, 
instead of depending upon London as the barn- 
stormed towns of America depend upon New 
York. One man like Augustin Daly, with se- 
rious purpose and high aims, is worth more to 
the metropolis than forty money getting man- 
agers who care nota whit for the artistic and 
dramatic side of their enterprises, or for the up- 
lifting of the taste of the people. Thete is 
room in New York—abundant room—for an- 
other Daly. 





““THE GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY.” 

William H. Crane is in luck. Not that this 
is a rare condition for the clever comedian, 
but this time it is pure luck—the result of co- 
incidence rather than of talent. When his 
new play was named, he little thought that 
Kentucky’s chief magistrate would attract es- 
pecial attention to himself this winter by being 
the first Republican who has held the office in 
all the State’s history. Nor is this all; Gov- 
ernor Bradley, having accomplished one re- 
markable feat, does not hesitate to undertake 
another, and has entered himself as a Presi- 
dential candidate. Whether he receives a 
nomination or not, he is certain to be more or 
less in the public eye during the coming 
months—a fact that constitutes a unique and 
gratuitous advertisement for Mr. Crane and the 
Fifth Avenue Theater. 





MODEST JOHN HARE. 

A star who walks quietly into the second act 
of the piece selected for his American début, 
and who has less to do in it than three of the 
other players—this was the Christmas surprise 
vouchsafed the New York public when John 
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Hare and ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ”’ 
were introduced to them at Abbey’s. Of the 
play, the less said the better, but the actor is 
an artist. The quiet manner in which he scores 
his points reminds you of genial Joe Jefferson. 
There is that in his appearance that calls James 
Lewis to mind, but his grasp of the work in 
hand is Jefferson’s. After this it need scarcely 
be added that his portrayal of character is con- 
vincing. 

For thirty years John Hare has been a digni- 
fied figure on the London stage. An earnest 
student, he has always sought to keep in touch 
with the cleverest minds, to hold himself 
aloof from ‘box office’ expedients. He has 
been associated with Irving, Toole, the Ban- 
crofts, and the Kendals, and might have come 
to us with no small blaring of trumpets and 
beating of drums. That he has introduced him- 
self quietly, and has been content to make his 
first appearance in a part of so little importance 
as the Duke of St. Olpheris, emphasizes his suc- 
cess most pleasantly. Minus mannerisms, and 
with atrue knowledge of stagecraft shown in 
all he does, Mr. Hare is deserving of hearty 
support from our playgoers.. 

His company is a well balanced one. Fred 
Terry, on the whole, made a favorable im- 
pression. His open, frank hearted manner 
causes the audience to take kindly to him. 
He did not indicate that he has the genius of 
his talented sister, Ellen Terry, but is, we 
should judge,a good all round man. His 
wife, Julia Neilson, who plays the important 
title rédle in ‘‘Mrs. Ebbsmith,”’ is a forceful 
actress. Her face is strong and yet pretty. 
Had she a more graceful figure and carriage, 
her personality would be decidedly attractive. 
She perhaps lacks fire, but is an artist of a good 
deal more than average ability. 





““ 


OLGA NETHERSOLE’S “CARMEN.” 

The cleverest of all the younger generation of 
actresses that England has sent out to us, is 
Olga Nethersole. She captured the American 
public last year with her Camille, and in “ Car- 
men’’ she has not only sustained but materi- 
ally strengthened her firm hold on our admira- 
tion. Of her Camille we said that it moved 
blasé and cynical men as Bernhardt and Terry 
could not move them; of her Carmen we 
could say much more. Rarely indeed has pas- 
sion been portrayed to sucha pitch of inten- 
sity, and the beauty of it is that there is no 
overacting, no ranting. She plays the part for 
all there isin it. No one in the audience can 
feel that he is being defrauded of the most 
gtaphically realistic depiction of the fiery, 
heartless gipsy in her reckless and abandoned 
life, in her passionate love. Everybody has 
heard “Carmen” sung, but we had to wait for 
Nethersole to see it acted. 





AN “ARTIST’S MODEL”? THAT IS NOT A 
PARAGON. 
After the ‘“Shop Girl’? and ‘“‘His Excel- 
lency,”’ “‘An Artist’s Model’ was placed be- 
fore an American public, in the very height of 
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the first fanfare of the excitement over the 
Venezuelan incident. By the way, itis worthy 
of remark that never before has the New York 
stage been so completely in the hands of the 
British as during the exchange of repartee be- 
tween President Cleveland and Lord Salisbury. 
Had it come to war then and there, the theat- 
rical side of the situation would have been in- 
teresting, to say the least. But Americans are 
proverbially long suffering, and not only 
meekly accepted the fresh invasion of blue 
eyed men and long limbed women, but even 
found a certain sort of merit in the vehicle that 
brought them. The only way in which we can 
account for this favor shown to ‘‘ An Artist’s 
Model,’’ so distinctly inferior to ‘The Shop 
Girl” and “‘ His Excellency,”’ is to assume that 
the people have at last resigned themselves to 
the situation, and concluded that if they do not 
wish to sit at home they must accept the im- 
ported article, be it to their taste or not. 





AMERICAN PLAYS. 

While we are on the subject of the home 
made article in drama, it may be worth while 
to take a backward glance in the effort to dis- 
cover what itis that has set our managers to 
scouring England for their wares. And, for 
the sake of these same gentlemen, we shall 
take the sordid view only. Let us call to mind, 
then, the signally profitable productions of the 
past three seasons, and we find confronting us: 
“Shore Acres,’ ‘‘ His Wife’s Father,’ ‘‘The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” ‘A Trip to Chi- 
natown,”’ ‘‘ Butterflies,’ ‘‘Too Much John- 
son,’’ ‘“‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” ‘‘In Old Ken- 
tucky,’’ “‘Ambition,’’ ‘‘The Heart of Mary- 
land,” ‘Northern Lights,”’ “Rob Roy,” ‘‘1492,”’ 
“The Wizard of the Nile,’ and ‘‘Excelsior, Jr.’’ 
Allof these are of American manufacture, and, 
with the exception of the musical pieces, have 
their scene laid in this country. Nota record, 
surely, to discourage faith in native talent. 

On the British side of the ledger we have 
“The Amazons,” ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,” “‘ Sowing 
the Wind,” ‘‘ The Bauble Shop,’’ ‘‘ The Masqu- 
eraders,’’ ‘‘The Fatal Card,’’ “‘The Sporting 
Duchess,’’ “The Professor’s Love Story,’ 
“The Gaiety Girl,” and ‘‘ Little Christopher.”’ 
“Trilby’”’ is of English origin, but it took an 
American playwright to put it so successfully 
into dramatic form, just as it required an Ameri- 
can manager to.see the stage value of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda.”’ 

Apropos of American comic operas and bur- 
lesques, the recent failure of Potter and Nye’s 
“Stag Party’ draws fresh attention to a singu- 
lar fact. While plays smacking of home soil 
in their local color have made such a good 
record, our musically inclined dramatists have 
always fared better when they worked in for- 
eign fields. The Bostonians have had three 
sad experiences with experiments in the other 
direction, once with ‘‘The Knickerbockers,”’’ 
again with “The Ogallallas,’? and once rore 
with ‘‘ The Maid of Plymouth.” “A Daughter 
of the Revolution” did not draw, neither did 
** Puritania.”’ 








A CHILD OF SILENCE. 


T the end of the street stood the little white 
house Jack Ward was pleased to call his 
own. Five years he had lived there, he 

and Dorothy. How happy they had been! But 
things seemed to have gone wrong some way, 
since—since the baby died in the spring. A 
sob came into Jack’s throat, for the little face 
had haunted him all day. 

Never a sound had the baby lips uttered, and 
the loudest noises had not disturbed his rest. 
It had seemed almost too much to bear, but 
they had loved him more, if that were possible, 
because he was not as other children were. 
Jack had never been reconciled, but Dorothy 
found a world of consolation in the closing 
paragraph of a magazine article on the subject : 

And yet we cannot believe these Children 
of Silence to be unhappy. Mrs. Browning 
says that ‘‘closed eyes see more truly than 
ever open do,’”? and may there not be another 
world of music for those to whom our own is 
soundless? Ina certain sense they are utterly 
beyond the pain that life always brings, for 
never can they hear the cruel words beside 
which physical hurts sink into insignificance. 
So pity them not, but believe that He knoweth 
best, and that what seems wrong and bitter is 
often His truest kindness to His children. 

Dorothy read it over and over until she 
knew it by heart. There was a certain com- 
fortin the thought that he need not suffer— 
that he need never find what a wealth of bitter- 
ness lies in that one little word—life. And when 
the hard day came she tried to be thankful, for 
she knew that he was safer still; tried to see 
the kindness that had taken him back into 
the Unknown Silence of which he was the 
Child. 

Jack went up the steps this mild winter even- 
ing, whistling softly to himself, and opened 
the door with his latch key. ‘‘ Where are you, 
girlie ?” 

“Up stairs, dear; I’ll be down in a minute,”’ 
and even as she spoke Dorothy came into the 
room. 

In spite of her black gown and the hollows 
under her eyes she was a very pretty woman. 
She knew it, and Jack did, too. That is, he 
had known, but he had forgotten. 

“Here’s the evening paper.’’ He tossed it 
into her lap as she sat down by the window. 

“Thank you.” She wondered vaguely why 
Jack didn’t kiss her as he used to, and then 
dismissed the thought. She was growing ac- 
customed to that sort of thing. 

“How nice of youto come by the early train! 
I didn’t expect you till later.” 

“There wasn’t much going on in town, so I 
left the office early. Any mail? No? Guess 
I'll take Jip out fora stroll.”” The fox terrier 


at his feet wagged his tail approvingly. *‘‘ Want 
to go, Jip ?” 

Jip answered decidedly in the affirmative. 
‘“All right, come on,’’ and Dorothy watched 
the two go down the street with an undefined 
feeling of pain. 

She lit the prettily shaded lamp and tried to 
read the paper, but the political news, elope- 
ments, murders, and suicides lacked interest. 
She wondered what had come between her and 
Jack. Something had ; there was no question 
of that, but—well, it would come straight some 
time. Perhaps she was morbid and unjust. 
She couldn’t ask him what was the matter 
without making him angry, and she had tried 
so hard to make him happy. 

Jip announced his arrival at the front door 
with a series of sharp barks and an unmistak- 
able scratch. She opened it as Jack sauntered 
slowly up the walk, and passed her with the 
remark, ‘‘ Dinner ready? I’m as hungry asa 
bear.”’ 

Into the cozy dining room they went, Jip 
first, then Jack, and then Dorothy. The daintily 
served meal satisfied the inner man, and he 
did not notice that she ate but little. She hon- 
estly tried to be entertaining, and thought she 
succeeded fairly well. After dinner he retired 
into the depths of the evening paper, and Dor- 
othy stitched away at her embroidery. 

Suddenly Jack looked at his watch. ‘‘ Well, 
it’s half past seven, and I’ve got to go over to 
Mrs. Brown’s to practise a duet with her for 
tomorrow.”’ 

Dorothy trembled, but only said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
the duet. What is it this time ?” 

““* Calvary,’ I guess. That seems to take 
the multitude better than anything we sing. 
No, Jip, not this time. Good by—I won’t be 
gone long.”’ 

The door slammed, and Dorothy was alone. 

She put away her embroidery and walked 
the floor restlessly. Mrs. Brown was a pretty 
widow, always well dressed, and she sang 
divinely. Dorothy could not sing a note, 
though she played fairly well, and Jack got into 
a habit of taking Mrs. Brown new music and 
going over to sing it with her. An obliging 
neighbor who had called that afternoon had 
remarked maliciously that Mr. Ward and: Mrs. 
Brown seemed to be very good friends. Dorothy 
siniled with white lips, and tried to say plea- 
santly, ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Brown is charming, don’t 
you think so? Iam sure thatif I were a man 
I should fall in love with her.” 

The neighbor rose to go, and by way of a 
parting shot replied, ‘‘ That seems to be Mr. 
Ward’s idea. Lovely day, isn’t it? Come over 
when you can.”’ 
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Dorothy was too stunned to reply. She 
thought seriously of telling Jack, but wisely 
decided not to. These suburban towns were 
always gossipy. Jack would think she didn’t 
trust him. And now he was at Mrs. Brown’s 
again ! 

The pain was almost blinding. She went to 
the window and looked out. The rising moon 
shone fitfully upon the white signs of sorrow in 
the little churchyard far to the left. 

She threw a shawl over her head and went 
out. In feverish haste she walked over to the 
little ‘‘God’s Acre,’’ where the Child of Silence 
was buried. 

She found the spot and sat down. A thought 
of Mrs. Browning’s ran through her mind : 


Thank God, bless God, all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep for— 


then some way the tears came ; a blessed rush 
of relief. 

“Oh, baby dear,’’ she sobbed, pressing her 
lips to the cold turf above him, ‘‘ I wish I was 
down there beside you, as still and as dream- 
less as you. You don’t know what it means— 
you never would have known. I’d rather bea 
stone thana woman with a heart. Do you think 
if I could buy death that I wouldn’t take it and 
come down there beside you? It hurt me to 
lose you, but it wasn’t the worst. You would 
have loved me. Oh, my Child of Silence! 
Come back, come back !”’ 

How long she stayed there she never knew, 
but the heart pain grew easier after a while. 

She pressed her lips tothe turf again. ‘“‘ Good 
night, baby dear. Good night. I’ll come 
again. You haven’t lost your mother, even if 
she has lost you!” 

Fred Bennett passed by the unfrequented 
spot, returning from an errand to that part of 
town, and he heard the last words. He drew 
back into the shadow. The slight black figure 
appeared on the sidewalk a few feet ahead of 
him, and puzzled him not alittle. He followed 
cautiously and finally decided to overtake her. 
As she heard his step behind her she looked 
around timidly. 

““Mrs. Ward !”’ 

His tone betrayed surprise, and he saw that 
her eyes were wet and her white drawn face 
was tear stained. She shuddered. A new 
trouble faced her. How long had he been fol- 
lowing her ? 

He saw her distress and told his lie bravely. 
““T just came around the corner here.”’ 

Her relieved look was worth the sacrifice of 
his conscientious scruples, he said to himself 
afterward. 

“T may walk home with you, may I not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

She took his offered arm and tried to chat 
pleasantly with her old friend. Soon they 
reached the gate. She dropped his arm and 
said good night unsteadily. Bennett could 
bear it no longer, and he took both her hands 
in his own. 

*“Mrs. Ward, you are in trouble. 
perhaps I can help you.” 


Tell me; 
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She was silent. ‘‘Dorothy, you will let me 
call you so, will you not? You know how much 
I cared for you, in a boy’s impulsive fashign, in 
the old days when we were at school ; you know 
that Iam your friend now—as true a friend as 
aman can be toa woman. Tell me, Dorothy, 
and let me help you!”’ 

There was a rustle of silk on the pavement, 
and her caller of the afternoon swept by with- 
out speaking. Already Dorothy knew the story 
which would be put in circulation on the mor- 
tow. Bennett’s clasp tightened on her cold 
fingers. ‘Tell me, Dorothy, and let me help 
you!” he said again. 

The impulse to tell him grew stronger, and 
she controlled it with difficulty. ‘It is noth- 
ing, Mr. Bennett, I—I have a headache.” 

““T see, and you came out for a breath of 
fresh air. Pardon me. I am sure you will be 
better in the morning. These cool nights are 
so bracing. Good night, and God bless you— 
Dorothy.” 

He walked away rapidly, and she lingered 
on the porch till she could no longer hear his 
footsteps. She left a lamp inthe hall and went 
up to bed. “Jack won’t be home till late,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘and he will want the 
light.” 

So the tired head dropped on its pillow, and 
she stared sleeplessly at the ceiling. 

Meanwhile Bennett was on his way to Mrs. 
Brown’s cottage. His mind was made up, and 
he would speak to Jack. Hehad heard a great 
deal of idle gossip, and it would probably cost 
him Jack’s friendship, but he would at Jeast 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
tried to do something for Dorothy. 

He rang the bell, and Mrs. Brown herself 
answered it. ‘‘Good evening, Mrs. Brown. 
No, thank you, I won’t come in. Just ask Jack 
if I may see him on a matter of business.” 

Ward, hearing his friend’s voice, was already 
at the door. ‘‘I’ll be with you in a minute, 
Fred,’ he said. ‘‘Good night, Mrs. Brown ; I 
am sure we shall get along famously with the 
duet,’’ and the two men went slowly down the 
street. 

They went on in silence till Jack said, ‘‘ Well, 
Bennett, what is it? You don’t call a fellow 
out like this unless it is something serious.”’ 

“It is serious, Jack; it’s Dor—— Mrs. Ward.” 

“Dorothy? I confess I’m as much in the 
dark as ever.”’ 

“It’s this way, Jack. She’s in trouble.” 

Ward was silent. 

“Jack, you know I’m a friend of yours; I 
have been ever since I’ve known you. If you 
don’t take what I’m going to say as I mean 
it, you’re not the man I think you are.” 

“Go on, Fred, I understand you. I was only 
thinking.”’ 

“Perhaps you don’t know it, but the town is 
agog with what it is pleased to term your in- 
fatuation for Mrs. Brown.’’ Jack smothered a 
profane exclamation, and Bennett continued. 
‘Dorothy is eating her heart out over the baby. 
She was in the cemetery tonight sobbing over 
his grave, and talking to him like a mad 
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woman. I came up the back street, and after a 
little I overtook her and walked home with her. 
That’s how I happen to know. And don’t 
think for a moment that she hasn’t heard the 
gossip. She has, only she’s too proud to speak 
of it. And, Jack, old man, I don’t believe 
you’ve neglected her intentionally, but begin 
again and show how much you care for her. 
Good night.’’ 

Bennett left him abruptly, for the old love of 
Dorothy was strong tonight; not the fitful, flam- 
ing passion of his boyhood, but the deeper, 
tenderer love of his whole life. 

Jack was strangely affected. Dear little 
Dorothy! He had neglected her. ‘I don’t de- 
serve her,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ but I will.” 
He passed a florist’s shop, and a tender thought 
struck him. He would buy Dorothy some roses. 
He went in and ordered a box of American 
Beauties. A stiff silk rustled beside him, and he 
lifted his hat courteously. 

‘Going home, Mr. Ward ? It’s early, isn’t it? 
But,’ with scarcely a perceptible emphasis, 
“it’s—none—too soon!’ Then, as her eager 
eye caught a glimpse of the roses, ‘“‘ Ah, but 
you men are sly! For Mrs. Brown ?’’- 

Jack took his package and responded icily, 
“No. For Mrs. Ward.”’ 

“Cat !? he muttered under his breath as he 
went out. And that little wordin the mouth of 
a man means a great deal. 

He entered the house, and was not surprised 
to find that Dorothy had retired. She never 
waited for him now. He took the roses from 
the box and went up stairs. 
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“Hello, Dorothy !”’ as the pale face rose from 
the pillow in surprise. “I’ve brought you 
some roses!’ Dorothy actually blushed. Jack 
hadn’t brought her a rose for three years ; not 
since the day the baby was born. He put them 
in water, and came and sat down beside her. 

“Dear little girl, your head aches, doesn’t 
it??? He drew her up beside him and put his 
cool fingers on the throbbing temples. Htr 
heart beat quickly and happy tears filled her 
eyes as Jack bent down and kissed her ten- 
derly. ‘‘My sweetheart! I’mso sorry for the 
pain !” 

It was the old lover-like tone, and Dorothy 
looked up. 

‘Jack,’ she said, ‘‘you do love me, don’t 
you ?” 

His arms tightened about her. ‘‘ My darling, 
I love you better than anything in the world. 
You are the dearest little woman I ever saw. 
It isn’t much of a heart, dear, but you’ve got it 
all. Crying? Why, what is it, sweetheart?” 

‘The baby,”’ she answered brokenly, and his 
eyes overflowed, too. 

“‘Dorothy dearest, you know that was best. 
He wasn’t like——”’ 

Jack could not say the hard words, but 
Dorothy understood and drew his face down to 
hers again. 

Then she closed her eyes, and Jack held her 
till she slept. The dawn found his arms 


still around her, and when the early church 
bells awoke her from a happy dream she found 
the reality sweet and beautiful, and the heart- 
ache a thing of the past. 


Myrtle Reed. 






A SEA LYRIC. 


Rain—and a robin singing 
In the gnarled old apple tree ; 
And a lazy south wind bringing 
A bell’s sad note to me. 


Rain—and a song of gladness 

When the grass grows green once more ; 
And a sea voice full of sadness 

That sobs along the shore. 


Rain—and a fisher maiden 
Of her sailor sweetheart sings ; 
And the bell with sorrow laden 
Far down the harbor rings. 


Rain—in the leaves above her 
’Tis the robin hears her song ; 

And the sea knell for her lover 
Tolls—Oh, the years are long ! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 














THE ‘‘ DETECTIVE STORY”’ QUESTION. 

We have heard with considerable surprise 
that a paragraph published some months ago in 
MUNSEY’s has been taken in certain quarters 
as an insinuation of dishonorable dealing by 
the Bacheller Syndicate in its recent ‘‘ detective 
story’ competition. While it is undesirable 
asa rule to promote further discussion of an 
unfortunate topic, we feel called upon to dis- 
avow any such intention. The true facts of 
the case, as obtained by us from a reliable 
authority, are as follows : 

From the manuscripts submitted to Mr. 
Bacheller’s readers, fifty stories were selected, 
and intrusted to Mr. Arthur Stedman, who 
carried them personally to Mr. John H. Boner 
of the Literary Digest. Of this number Mr. 
Boner put aside all but twelve, and these Mr. 
Stedman took to Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie of 
the Outlook. We feel justified in saying that 
there was no opportunity for underhand deal- 
ing, even if it were possible to believe these 
gentlemen capable of it. 

In criticising the decision of Mr. Mabie, 
which resulted in the final award, we spoke 
strongly of the comparatively inferior quality 
of the two successful stories, adding that if Mr. 
Howells had competed he would undoubtedly 
have won the prize; and to this remark we 
understand that Mr. Irving Bacheller has taken 
exception. But the meaning we intended to 
convey was far from that which Mr. Bacheller 
has detected. We simply desired to suggest 
that if his judges liked a detective story by 
Brander Matthews, they would have liked one 
by Mr. Howells still more. He of literary 
passions is the one man in America who would 
be sure to excel Mr. Matthews in the task of 
producing work of a character diametrically 
opposite to the ordinarily accepted ideal of a 
detective story; and that is what Mr. Mabie 
seems to have been looking for. Such com- 
ment we regard as the unquestioned right of 
the independent critic. 





PRIZES AND PRIZE NOVELS. 

A prize contest is a curious thing, any way, 
and one recently instituted by the New York 
fTerald was by no means an exception to the 
tule. We are asked to suppose—and of course, 
being polite and prudent, we do suppose—that 
a novel written by a man whose work has been 
well known for twenty years comes into the 
hands of a literary critic, who is also the 
author’s brother in law, and that the said critic 
hasn’t the faintest idea who wrote it. There is 
no reason why he should not recognize the 
author, and honestly judge that his work de- 
serves the prize, but that does not make all this 
parade of absolutely hidden identity any the 
less ridiculous. 

If afresh and vigorous novel by an old and 
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well known writer were put into the hands of 
any critic, and he could not immediately, in 
nine cases out of ten, name the author, it would 
prove one of two things—that the critic did 
not know his business, or that the author had 
no style. If the critic does not know his busi- 
ness he does not deserve his position; if the 
novelist has no individuality of style, his book 
does not deserve a prize. 

We are wondering if the ten thousand dollar 
novel written by Mr. Julian Hawthorne was 
the first one of his books that Mr. George Par- 
sons Lathrop, his sister’s husband, had ever 
read. 





SOMETHING ABOUT ‘‘GyYP.”’ 

It is very seldom that we find an American 
or English woman novelist who is personally 
interesting. There was a tendency at one time 
o ‘‘boom’’ Amélie Rives as a phenomenon 
worth running a block to see, and “‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes ”’ and “‘Julien Gordon ”’ have had their 
little day of being talked about. But none of 
them has the magnetism that keeps a writer in 
the delighted eye of the public, They impress 
one as being in a perpetual state of expecting 
to hear the button pressed, and wishing to 
““smile now’’ when the negative is exposed. 
The spontaneity which makes ‘‘ Gyp”’ the de- 
light of Paris is entirely wanting, and so also is 
‘““Gyp’s”’ genius. 

The Comtesse de Martel generally knows 
what she is talking about, as she is a member 
of one of the oldest families in France anda 
woman of fashion. In writing the history of 
her social day, she is full of that prejudice 
without which it has been said no history of a 
country can be written. Her chief prejudices 
are against Jews and certain literary men. Her 
books are filled with caricatures of Hebrews 
well known in Paris, and her conversation with 
clever ridicule of the authors she dislikes. 
She has ascreen which she has dedicated to 
Georges Ohnet, whose works are as popular in 
France as E. P. Roe’s once were in this country. 
It is covered with quotations which Mme, 
de Martel considers monuments of his stupidity. 

While the authors she holds up to scorn go 
their ways in peace and quietness, some other 
people have endangered her beauty and even 
her life. Upon one occasion vitriol was thrown 
at her face, and on another a pistol ball went 
through her hat. But all these have left her 
fearless. She has one peculiarity. Several 
years ago she was riding through a tunnel 
when an accident occurred which almost cost 
her her life. Eversince, when she is traveling, 
and there is a tunnel on the line, she leaves the 
train at the station before it and rides in a car- 
tiage to the one beyond it. 

Mme. de Martel does all her work at night, 
beginning about eleven o’clock, and working 
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until three. Oddly enough, her publishers are 
Jews. They have made an arrangement with 
her that when her books are too vehemently 
anti Semitic, they may be sent to another 
house. 





“ STEPNIAK.”’ 

The death of “‘ Stepniak,’’ the writer of novels 
and reviews bearing upon Russia’s oppression 
of her people, takes away another prop of the 
nihilists. Emotions, like everything else, go by 
fads. There was a time, a few years ago, when 
people talked of nothing but nihilism. Eng- 
land, with Ireland clamoring at her doors, and 
America, with her convict labor system of the 
Southern States, forgot everything in their 
eager and ardent sympathy for the workers in 
Siberian mines. Mr. George Kennan made a 
comfortable fortune by adding fuel to the flame 
after his visit to Russia, and ‘‘Stepniak”’ fol- 
lowed him in the lecture field. But for some 
reason the stories of the real Russian were not 
so effective as those of the American traveler. 
Perhaps the former kept closer to the actual 
facts of the case. 

Nobody knew exactly who ‘‘Stepniak ”’ was. 
* He took the name to signify that he came from 
the Steppes. He was not a thorough going 
nihilist, but more of a socialist. He had had 
trouble with Tolstoy when that eccentric noble- 
man was an Officer of the Russian government, 
and he had been obliged to live out of Russia 
for many years ; but nothing more was known 
of his history. He was an eccentric looking 
man, with electrified hair, and a taste for ridicu- 
lous hats. His wife, on the contrary, was a 
brilliant woman, ‘‘smart,’’ after the meaning 
which English people give to that word. 





THE ‘“‘ MATERIAL GATHERING” OF A NOVELIST. 

Francois Coppée is to be brought prominently 
before the people of New York this month by 
the production, at Palmer's Theater, of his 
play ‘‘ For the Crown.”’ A peculiar feature in 
this dramatic venture is the fact that the 
manager—Edward Vroom, an old member of 
Booth’s company—is insured against loss, 
whatever be the reception accorded the piece. 
Several moneyed men of the metropolis, in- 
terested in art for art’s sake, have subscribed 
to this end just as they would subscribe to a 
scheme for some public improvement. 

Coppée’s story, ‘‘The Rivals,’’ by which 
America best knows him—the story of the two 
old actresses who had loved the same man in 
their youth—was an actual discovery. He 
saw the two old friends tottering along together, 
and heard the outlines of their story, making 
it into the idyl of unselfishness it is. 

Coppée may constantly be seen in the omni- 
buses, the parks, and the little suburban 
theaters of Paris, looking about him with real 
enjoyment of his surroundings. He was born 
in the lower walks of life, and has never 
lost his sense of pleasure in associating with 
the people. In an omnibus he will seat him- 
self by some wrinkled old crone or some 
pretty child, and weave together the stories of 


their lives from the indications in their faces 
and voices and clothing. One of his favorite 
resorts is the garden of the Luxembourg, where 
the sparrows know him so well that they will 
eatcrumbs from his hand. He isa great favor- 
ite, too, with the Latin Quarter and its stu- 
dents, who know him as ‘‘e cher maitre.” 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ KINDNESS. 

Dozens of stories are being told concerning 
the kind heart and generous nature of the 
younger Dumas. Upon one occasion he wrote 
a play which he sent to a publisher anony- 
mously. Several months later he published 
the fact, stating that he had heard nothing of 
the play, and presumed it was lying in the 
manager’s lumber room with hundreds of 
others, all unopened. He neglected to say 
whose lumber room he meant. A play by 
Dumas was something of an event in Paris, 
and every manager set about a careful over- 
hauling and reading of manuscripts that had ac- 
cumulated. This was exactly what Dumas 
wanted. Of course there was no doubt con- 
cerning his play when it was discovered, but 
incidentally many a young author received the 
hearing he had long sought in vain. 

One day Dumas’ publisher received a trans- 
lation from him, with a request for fifteen 
hundred francs. The man of business, who 
knew that the work was not Dumas’, said that 
three hundred would be an ample price for it. 

“Then,’’ said Dumas, ‘‘ draw on my account 
for the remaining twelve hundred.”’ 

It was discovered that the translation had 
been done by the widow of an old friend who 
had died in poverty. 

MR. BLACKMORE’S POEMS. 

We are about to take up a curiosity in the 
literary way. The author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone’”’ 
has written a book of poems. One would nat- 
urally expect them to be tales of war and 
prowess, of giant men and beautiful women, 
full of the clash of swords or the gallop of hoofs, 
and radiant with country sunshine. Instead of 
that we find Mr. Blackmore writing of Glycera 
and Pausias. Still more surprising, the book 
is illustrated by Will H. Bradley. If there is 
anybody unacquainted with Will H. Bradley’s 
drawings, he need not consider the acquaint- 
ance so great a boon as to rush for an introduc- 
tion upon this recommendation. ‘The black 
scrolls and lines of eccentricity which Mr. Brad- 
ley uses are neat imitations of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley ; and like some of the pupils who 
used to exploit the merits of ‘‘ Gaskell’s Com- 
pendium’”’ for teaching handwriting, in the 
backs of the magazines, sometimes the imita- 
tator can make bigger and blacker flourishes 
than the original. 

‘Fringilla and Other Poems ’”’ will be re- 
ceived with toleration. We are a long suffering 
people. We read Richard Watson Gilder’s 
sonnets and Mr. Howells’ novels, and we went 
to see a play which Mr. Bradley advertised by 
drawing a chrysanthemum supported by a pair 
of goat’s legs. 
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They say that down in Devonshire, where 
Mr. Blackmore lives, he is known only as a 
market gardener. His bucolic neighbors will 
doubtless open their eyes when they see 
“ Fringilla’’—should that neat little volume of 
verse come into their hands. 





A CALIFORNIAN ESTRAY. 

We wonder what would happen to Bret Harte 
if he were to come back to America, ride in a 
Pullman sleeper over the Rocky Mountains, 
and take a look at the scenes he continues to 
describe. As it is, he is writing novels that are 
as historical as Stanley Weyman’s, but without 
Stanley Weyman’s excuse of pure romance. 
Mr. Harte appears to believe that he is narrat- 
ing facts of the present day. There is an old 
legend of a painter who, for his sins, was com- 
pelled to paint the picture of a woman a thou- 
sand times. As soon as one portrait was 
finished, he lost his living model, and had to 
copy the next picture from the first one. He 
went on in the same way, taking each succes- 
sive canvas as his model. The last portrait 
was a horrible caricature of the original. Mr. 
Harte appears to be repeating that story. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Harte has, or at 
least had, genius, but, none the less, his pictures 
of the West strike a well informed Amer- 
ican as ridiculous. He has lost the fine de- 
tails, the sense of proportion, and—worst of 
all—the exquisite Western humor which keeps 
acharacter from making an utter ass of himself. 
His women were always questionable. He 
ought to have gone into the business of creat- 
ing heroines for ‘‘ problem plays” long ago. 
He has shown a decided sympathy for that 
sort of woman. 

They send race horses back to Kentucky 
when they begin to “‘ go off their feed,’’ in order 
to breathe the air, drink the limestone water, 
and eat the blue grass. Bret Harte and Rud- 
yard Kipling need to go back to California 
and India, and geta fresh start. There is always 
the danger, however, that they may be like 
Mr. Haggard’s She—unable to stand the second 
bath of fire. 

Bret Harte is a native of New York State, 
who was driven to the West in 1853 to look for 
gold and adventures. In Calaveras County he 
lived and worked like an ordinary day laborer, 
just as Mark Twain lived and worked in Neva- 
da. He was not successful as a miner, and be- 
came an express messenger—the man who sits 
beside the driver on a stage coach and guards 
“treasure.” Over and over again he has told 
of his exciting runs from stage robbers. After 
this he taught school for a time, wandering 
from campto camp. At last he found his place 
as editor of the Overland Monthly, and it was 
there that he rode to fame on ‘‘ The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” 

Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont has been one of 
Mr. Harte’s best friends. In the days of her 
prosperity and influence she was always ready 
to advance his fortunes. He said once that 
were he to be wrecked on a desert island, he 
would expect the next mail to bring him an ap- 
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pointment as its governor, secured by Mrs. 
Frémont. Today, he is a Londoner, polished 
and elegant, the last man to be suspected of 
having shot at stage robbers in his youth. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S HOME. 

A man’s home may be anything, but a 
woman’s is necessarily the reflection of her 
individuality. Mrs. Ward’s home is in Russell 
Square, that pompous, old fashioned part of 
London where Thackeray’s Osbornes lived, and 
which, in our minds, is forever connected with 
the Sedleys and Georgy, 

We should hardly expect to find frivolities 
in Mrs. Ward’s home. ‘“ Marcella,” ‘‘ David 
Grieve,’”’ and ‘‘ Bessie Costrell’’ were not nour- 
ished in an atmosphere of frills. The frames 
on the mirrors and the pictures are heavy, the 
curtains are dark, and there is an air of solem- 
nity over everything. Matthew Arnold was a 
cousin of Mrs. Ward’s, and during his lifetime 
was a constant visitor at her house. There he 
met all the heavier literary lights of London 
town. James Anthony Froude, Max Miiller, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and our own James Russell 
Towell and Henry James, Jr., were all well . 
known in that house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward lived for a long time at 
Oxford, where they were part of the scholarly 
life there. They are full of intensity, and take 
up every new mental fad which comes along— 
if it is heavy enough. Mrs. Ward isa small 
woman with a sweet face and—it must be con- 
fessed—rather dowdy gowns. But one cannot 
expect ‘‘Marcella’’ and ‘‘ David Grieve” to 
give her time to be “‘ smart.” 





THE LATE GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
The death of George Augustus Sala marked 
the end of a notable career. Mr. Sala was a 
journalist remarkable for his devotion to 
his profession, and a literary man of con- 
spicuous ability. His reputation was won 
when, as correspondent of the London Dazly 
Telegraph, he came to America to observe and 
report the progress of the civil war. It will be 
remembered that his letters were strongly re- 
sented in this country, a natural outcome, per- 
haps, of the resolute, calm, and impartial tone 
which he adopted in dealing with a struggle 
which aroused the participants to fever heat. 
The lapse of time, and the cooling of former 
prejudices, have shown the true value of his 
work, and insured a wide reading to ‘‘ My 
Diary in America in the Midst of War.’’ 

But it was not as a journalist alone that Sala 
was noted. In the more ambitious field of 
fiction his creations came to be known and ap- 
preciated at the moment when the popularity 
of Dickens, Thackeray, and Wilkie Collins 
was at its height, and when in consequence 
new writers found it difficult to obtain a hear- 
ing. He was born in London in 1828, and dur- 
ing his life experienced every phase of fortune 
from poverty to prosperity, and almost every 
variety of occupation, from copying music to 
editing a magazine. Various stages of his 
career showed him as an engraver, an artist, a 
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fecturer, a partner in a balloon ascension enter- 
prise, an advertising agent, and a manufacturer 
of patent pills. Finally steered by Charles 
Dickens into literature, he saw before him the 
congenial path which he steadily pursued to 
the day of his death. His position as war 
correspondent of the Telegraph naturally 
caused him to travel extensively. He covered 
the greater part of the United States, visited 
Algiers, Morocco, and Constantinople, and re- 
ported in person most of the important politi- 
cal happenings of Europe for the past thirty 
years. 

Sala died at Brighton, England, on December 
8, after an illness of several months. 





“4 THREE STRANDED YARN ’’ AND ITS AUTHOR. 

That ‘‘mariner of England,’’ Mr. W. Clark 
Russell, has roused himself from the literary 
languor which has lately beset him, and written 
a rattling good story entitled ‘‘A Three 
Stranded Yarn; the Wreck of the Lady 
Emma.”’ 

Mr. Russell emphatically denies the charge 
that there isa sameness about his books, but 
of this he is, of course, the worst judge. There 
undoubtedly is a great similarity in all his 
novels, and the rule holds good when applied 
to ‘‘A Three Stranded Yarn.’”’ It is exceed- 
ingly like ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” but 
it would be hypercritical to raise this resem- 
blance as an objection. The latter book was a 
most able piece of work, and to say that the 
former is like it is praise rather than dispar- 
agement. 

“The sea,’? Mr. Russell has said, ‘“‘is a 
jealous thing to touch. Inorder to write about 
ita man must have been a sailor, for the dif- 
ficulty of the work does not lie in the mere 
description of clouds and waves and sunsets. 
It is a far greater difficulty to sail the ship.” 
Of this feat Mr. Russell certainly is master. 
He sails the Lady Emma, summons hurricanes, 
and disables her as completely as he disabled 
the Grosvenor, finally bringing her up witha 
crash upon a friendly iceberg which preserves 
ship, hero, and heroine in cold storage until 
such time as their friends see fit to rescue them. 
It is a breezy and vigorous yarn, full of the 
author’s old time fire and dash, and with the 
true smell of the brine on every page—a 
pleasant surprise for those who despondently 
tread his ‘‘Phantom Death” and feared that 
Clark Russell’s hand had lost its cunning. 

It is more than thirty five years since, as a 
midshipman, Mr. Russell first made the 
acquaintance of the element which has given 
him fame. Since that time he has traveled over 
the greater part of the globe, and picked up 
the experience that enables him to navigate 
“‘a painted ship upon a painted ocean” from 
Gravesend to 60 south latitude, and have the 
“local color’? correct all the way. His first 
incentive to a literary life was received off 
Cape Horn, on a voyage from Sydney to Eng- 
land. A quarrel with the captain resulted in 
young Russell’s being put in irons, and while 
thus confined he read ‘‘ The Veiled Prophet of 
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Khorassan,”’ and determined to become a poet. 
His first oroduction was a drama, ‘‘Fra Angelo,”’ 
whose lamentable failure turned his energies 
into a different channel. ‘‘ John Houldsworth, 
Chief Mate,” his earliest novel, appeared a 
short time later, and was followed by ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ and the dawn of his 
reputation. 

MR. HARDY JUSTIFIES HIS DETRACTORS. 

From the outset of his literary career Thomas 
Hardy has induced enthusiastic admiration 
and strong antagonism. He has scores of ap- 
preciative readers and scores of bitter critics, 
and both have seemed to a certain extent to be 
in the right. For our own part we have always 
commended his work, for while it is brutally 
frank in spots, there has been an evident pur- 
pose in the frankness; and we can pardon 
much in a writer who hasa sincere and earnest 
aim in view. But what can even the most 
partial of Hardy’s admirers say to justify ‘‘ Jude 
the Obscure ”’ ? 

We would respectfully direct Mr. Hardy’s 
attention to a dictum of his astute fellow 
worker, Hall Caine : 


When you are tempted to describe a scene of 
more than usual delicacy, ask yourself first if 
it comes directly into the line of your story, 
and next if it is the end of your story or only 
the way to the end. If you suspect that in 
your secret heart itis an aim in itself, cut it 
out, whatever its merit, whatever its natural- 
ness. 


As usual, Mr. Caine knew what he was talk- 
ing about. If Mr. Hardy had taken the same 
principle for his guiding star, ‘“‘ Jude ‘the 
Obscure” might have proved his masterpiece. 
Asit is, he has gone out of his way to paint 
the animal side of human nature, and at the 
same time he has wandered afield from the 
direct road of his narrative. The resultis a 
‘problem novel” which in unnecessary coarse- 
ness outruns all others. The strong human 
interest and the sympathetic appreciation of 
nature’s moods which are so characteristic of 
Hardy’s best work are buried beneath an 
upper dressing of indecency, like young spring 
grass weighed down by some rank fertilizer. 

What is Mr. Hardy’s excuse? No doubt the 
same which he proffered for the equivocal 
passages in ‘‘Tess,’? namely, that his char- 
acters get beyond his control, work out their 
own destiny, and are alone responsible for 
their downfall. If this be the case, we can 
only suggest that he should procure a strong 
check rein. 

Max Gate, Thomas Hardy’s home, near 
Dorchester, England, is a house of his own 
designing. The novelist began life as an 
architect, his first published work being an 
essay on “The Use of Colored Brick and 
Terra Cotta in Dwelling Houses.’? Here and 
there in his books, particularly in “ Jude the 
Obscure,’’ one finds abundant evidence that in 
the pursuit of literature he has not lost his 
familiarity with his original profession. At 
Max Gate, Hardy has his study, and his wife as 
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an amanuensis—when she can spare time from 
her painting, sketching, and the varied duties 
that come to her as the hostess of many guests. 
He is extremely intolerant of interruption, and 
if disturbed during his morning working 
hours is obliged to lay his manuscript aside 
until evening. 

Unfortunately, we have little doubt that what 
we have said of Hardy’s latest book will in- 
crease its sale. The author’s reputation alone 
will insure it a wide reading, and there is no 
chance of its being what it deserves to be— 
‘Jude the Obscure”’ in fact as well as name. 





THE UNDUE EXALTATION OF PAUL BOURGET. 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett has an attractive 
way of “‘ finding’’ people and then exploiting 
them in the New York Herald, which at first 
thought would seem highly advantageous to 
the recipients of such favors, but is in reality 
a mixed blessing. Paul Bourget may well 
count it as such. M. Bourget is a most esti- 
mable and comparatively young man who has 
been deemed worthy of a /aufeuzl in the 
French Academy, and whose work in the natu- 
ral course of events might have become as 
popular in America as that of his fellow acad- 
emicians Pierre Loti and Francois Coppée. 
But alas for his prospects, he was “‘ found.” 
Planted upon his own legs he was to be re- 
spected, but ambling gracefully upon stilts pro- 
vided by Mr. Bennett he comes perilously near 
to being ridiculous. The Herald has system- 
atically forced M. Bourget down our throats 
until we are sick unto death of his very name. 

Take, for instance, the case of ‘‘A Tragic 
Idyl.’’ For one solid week the opening chap- 
ter of this exalted composition appeared in 
the Herald every morning, and not once in 
each issue, but repeatedly. Foreign news, edi- 
torials, death notices, and financial articles all 
ended with the magic words, “‘ ‘A Tragic Idyl,’ 
by Paul Bourget.’? No doubt the new work is 
a very meritorious one, but if enough is as good 
as a feast, too much is worse than a famine, and 
by the time the first instalment appeared its 
title and initial paragraphs had become an 
abomination, and every self respecting citizen 
was praying devoutly that Mr. Bennett, who 
had found M. Bourget, would promptly lose 
him again. 

Such a policy on the Hera/ld’s part is, to 
say the least, misguided. Left to itself, M. 
Bourget’s repute will prosper. Unduly in- 
flated it explodes like a deep sea fish brought 
to the surface. ‘‘ By no endeavor,’ as Gilbert 
would say, can the Hera/d persuade us that its 
protégé is the only novelist on earth. In be- 
half of a long suffering community we protest 
against the forced exaltation of M. Bourget. 





A NEW BOOK FROM GEORGE MEREDITH. 

From his cottage at Box Hill, Surrey, Mr. 
George Meredith has put forth a novel entitled 
“The Amazing Marriage.’’ Mr. Meredith is 
the proud inspirer of a ‘‘cult’’—an honor that 
tarely crowns a man’s labors during his life, 
and which, therefore, would seem to demon- 



















































strate that the author of “‘ The Amazing Mar- 
riage’ is a genius of the first water. One has, 
however, to belong to the cult in order even 
dimly to understand Mr. Meredith; and as we 
cannot claim that privilege we are free to con- 
fess that we found ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage ”’ 
very dull reading. 

For Mr. Meredith personally we have a 
sincere admiration, as we have for any man 
who has beaten down all obstacles, and built 
up a reputation which even his bitterest 
critics find unassailable. It has been the work 
of years to overcome opposition and make 
himself what he is today, one of the idols of 
the literary world. Such a man must be de- 
serving of respect. It is our misfortune not to 
understand him—a misfortune, be it said, 
which a large majority of mankind have to 
share. 

Mr. Meredith was long a reader for Chapman 
& Hall of London, and by his conscientious 
criticism and kindly encouragement earned the 
gratitude of more than one young writer who 
has since become famous. Thomas Hardy, in 
particular, looks back with gratification to the 
time when Mr. Meredith read the manuscript 
of his first book and shrewdly discerned in ita 
quality which he knew would make it a success, 
and which he did not hesitate to commend, 





MR. STEDMAN’S “‘ ANTHOLOGY.”’ 

When Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman under- 
took and successfully carried out his project 
of collecting in one volume the masterpieces of 
the Victorian poets, he did something for 
which lovers of verse will be for all time grate- 
ful. There is a satisfaction, too, in knowing 
that the compiler of ‘‘ A Victorian Anthology” 
is the man of all men to execute so difficult 
a task in athorough and scholarly fashion. 

Mr. Stedman is a living contradiction of the 
doctrine that business ability and estheticism 
are as incapable of peaceful association as the 
lion and the lamb. His days are spent in the 
strenuous atmosphere of the Stock Exchange, 
but he has found time to make himself one of 
the most important factors in the literary life of 
America, and to know and be known by almost 
every one whose namie is significant in letters. 
His own marked poetical endowment makes 
him a nice judge of what is most worthy of 
preservation in the work of other men, and 
his exhaustive knowledge of modern literature 
is an assurance that no poet really deserving 
of the name has passed unrecognized in his 
collection. 

Now that Mr. Stedman is in the prime of his 
critical and discriminative power, may we not 
look fora concise grouping of the American 
poets of the century? This would be even 
more appreciatively welcomed in the United 
States than “A Victorian Anthology.” 





MR. HUTTON’S REPARTEE. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton, if we are to believe a 
story that we hear of him, is possessed of a 
power of retort hardly courteous, but sufficiently 
clever to make courtesy a secondary considera- 
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tion. Mr. Hutton has a large and valuable 
collection of death masks, and hearing that a 
cast had been made of Eugene Field he wrote 
to inquire the price of a replica. ‘The maker 
of the mask replied somewhat uncivilly that no 
replica was for sale, but that he would forward 
the original cast for one thousand dollars. At 
this Mr. Hutton’s ire rose, and he indited the 
following reply: 

DEAR SIR: 

I am in receipt of your note in which you 
decline to allow me to make any offer for a 
replica of your death mask of Mr. Eugene 
Field, but offer to sell me the original for a 
thousand dollars. I fear that my collection 
must remain without the mask in question, as 
also any mask of yourself; for I feel certain 
that when the time comes for the making of the 
latter, there will not be clay enough available 
to cover your cheek ! 

From which it appears that it does not do to 
trifle overmuch with Mr. Laurence Hutton. 





MORE DIATRIBES FROM MR. FORD. 

In alittle book entitled ‘‘ Bohemia Invaded,”’ 
Mr. James L. Ford continues his chosen work 
of being humorous at the expense of his fellow 
creatures. When Mr. Ford wrote “ The Liter- 
ary Shop”’ he was very wroth, but his ire was 
directed against only two classes of society— 
the ultra fashionables and the editors of maga- 
zines. Goaded beyond control by the frivolity 
of the first and the supposed prejudice and 
partiality of the second, he developed a fine 
sarcasmin, nimbly stabbed at sundry vulnerable 
spots, and applied the goad with no little dex- 
terity. Apparently he discovered this pastime 
to be very diverting, and having utterly anni- 
hilated his first batch of victims, he passed by 
their moldering remains and went prowling 
like a lion after fresh prey. 

In ‘‘ Bohemia Invaded ”’ are to be found the 
latest objects of Mr. Ford’s satire, becomingly 
interred beneath great mounds of ridicule. 
Impartiality reigns supreme. On one page an 
entire family of earnest Congregationalists are 
rapped sharply over the knuckles, and ranged 
in a row for gods and men to scoff at; and 
presently the bewildered reader is transported 
to Harlem “‘ flats’? and Tenderloin ‘‘sharps,’’ 
to the Stock Exchange, the homes of the Four 
Hundred, the mazes of Coney Island. Every- 
where Mr. Ford’s road is strewn with the 
shattered shapes of men and things which he 
has blasted with sovereign contempt. 

Mr. Ford has hitherto been scathing, but 
good natured withal, and genuinely witty. 
‘“Bohemia Invaded”’ leaves rather a bitter 
taste inthe mouth. Can it be that the author 
of ‘‘The Literary Shop”’ is losing his delicacy 
of touch ? 





WHO ‘‘ MISS RUTH ASHMORE”’ IS. 

A short paragraph, published in the Novem- 
ber issue of MUNSEY’S, relative to ‘‘ Miss Ruth 
Ashmore ”’ and her ‘‘ Side Talks with Girls ’”’ 
has brought upon us a shower of more or less 
amusing letters. We thought at the time that 
we were conferring a favor upon our readers by 
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analyzing the work of this cheerful and accom- 
plished writer, and it is uncommonly pleasant 
to find that our slight attention has been appre- 
ciated. We have received inquiries about 
‘“Miss Ashmore ”’ which we are glad to be able 
to answer. For, carefully concealed as her 
identity has been from scores of those who 
thirst to know the world’s great personalities, 
she has not been able wholly to hide the at- 
tractive triple existence which itis her pleasure 
to lead. 

It is not generally known to hoz polloz, but 
it is a fact that this versatile genius is not only 
‘Ruth Ashmore,”’ expert on etiquette, and dis- 
penser of matrimonial ethics to an adoring pub- 
lic, but also “ Bab,’”’ writer of comforting let- 
ters, and Isabel A. Mallon, bornin Baltimore, 
reared in luxury, and skilled in the composi- 
tion of fashion articles. Mrs. Mallon was for- 
merly a Miss Sloan, and under her three 
names has wooed and won the fickle goddess 
of literary and journalistic success until she is 
the acknowledged authority of the day on her 
several specialties. As ‘‘ Bab” her light and 
airy style is surpassed only by that of Laura 
Jean Libbey, Nym Crinkle, and Nellie Bly ; as 
Mrs. Mallon she fears no rivals but Mrs. Rorer, 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, and Dr. Mary Walker ; 
and as ‘‘ Ruth Ashmore” none but herself can 
be her parallel. She never gets her xoms de 
guerre mixed—an accident that might cause 
havoc and dismay in the literary world. She 
lives in New York, is a Democrat, and plays 
several musical instruments, the greatest of 
which is the hand organ. 





A NOTABLE RELIGIOUS BOOK. 

We talk of large circulations, and mention 
half a dozen editions, and one hundred thou- 
sand copies, as being phenomenal. When a 
book reaches so large a sale it is supposed to 
be known by every reader in the country, at 
least by title, and to have carried its author’s 
name to fame. Yet we have before us a book 
whose circulation has reached over three mil- 
lions, and which is for the first time in the hands 
of the reviewers. Itis called ‘‘ Titus, a Comrade 
of the Cross,’’ and is asimple and well told 
narrative, putting into an appropriate setting 
some of the miracles of Christ. The life of the 
book is astonishing as.a proof of the large class 
that is never tired of anything bearing upon 
the old story of Christianity. It was written by 
Florence Morse Kingsley, who is a young 
woman and a graduate of Wellesley College. 
It was published by a Chicago house in a five 
cent edition, has been sold in every State in 
the Union, and has begun journeys abroad. 
After reaching the unheard of sale of three 
million copies, its publishers have given it a 
handsome dress of white and gold, and sent it 
out as a holiday book. 

The story is the one we all know, told from 
an entirely new point of view. Z7/ws, who is 
the repentant thief, is represented as being a 
son of Caiaphas, the high priest, who has been 
stolen in his infancy, and whose identity is 
discovered only when he hangs on the cross. 
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A VALENTINE FOR LORA. 

OH, a valentine for Lora 

That shall sing with soaring glee ! 
Who, forsooth, would not adore a 

Winsome witchling such as she? 
All the little sparrows clamor 

Their acclaim to see her go, 
For she casts a vernal glamour 

On the chillness of the snow. 


Oh, a valentine for Lora 
That shall tell in tuneful wise 
How her lovers bow before a 
Silent mandate from her eyes! 
How to one poor mortal man it’s 
More than tongue of sage can say, 
If he catch from those two planets 
Just a single loving ray ! 


Oh, a valentine for Lora 
That shall win one golden word, 
Bidding doleful doubt no more a- 
Bove sit brooding like a bird! 
What a flinging off of fetters, 
What a flood of happiness, 
If she’d write but just three letters— 
y—E—S ! 


Clinton Scollard. 





A LOST FRIEND. 


I HAD a friend—would have him yet, 
But lent him cash to some amount; 

My ledger shows a canceled debt, 
And his, I fear, a closed account. 


He could have borrowed more, I guess, 
For neither heart nor purse was dry ; 
Perhaps he estimated less 
The value of his love than I. 


But that he was so quick to go, 
The friend whose love I now resign, 


With heart still warm, must serve to show 


How low he estimated mine ! 


Stupid, to think that with the loan 
Went a// my love—the full amount; 
Or that at which he’d sold his own 


With me could close the whole account. 
Joseph Dana Miller. 





MY BAROMETER. 


My delicate barometer ! 
From warm to cold she ranges, 
And I am duly warned by her 
Of coming weather changes. 


For when she blushes, hearing me 
My vows in fervor paying, 

I know the afternoon will be 

A perfect one for Maying. 





Or when a fragment of a tune 
I hear her softly humming, 

Tis plain the weather will be June, 
And sunset long in coming. 


But if within those soft brown eyes 
There lurks a tear appalling, 

I know that clouds are sure to rise, 
And rain will soon be falling. 


And worst of all, if on her lip 
There curls a hint of scorning, 

I feel the presage of the nip 
That marks a frosty morning. 


But whether hope or fear of her 
I have, I never doubt her; 
And I am like the mariner— 
i could not do without her. 
Frank Roe Batchelder. 





A FIN DE SIECLE VALENTINE. 
CUPID, with his gauzy wings, 
Threading hearts like senseless things 
On his darts with poisoned stings, 

Is no more. 
Storm lashed waves, one winter nizht, 
Flung fair Venus, foam born sprite, 
Shrouded in her tresses bright, 

On the shore. 


Even good Saint Valentine 
(Heaven bless his soul benign !) 
Has few candles at his shrine 
In these days ; 
And the Graces myth has bred, 
Scattered are, like leaves of red, 
Which an autumn wind has sped 
Divers ways. 


Transcendental love today 

Hath a more Platonic way, 

And their old imperious sway 
Is forgot ; 

‘Two stars lighted at one sun, 

Two streams that together run, 

Two flames melting into one, 
Need them not. 


Frances A. Van Santford. 





WHEN SHE SAID “NO.” 


When she said ‘“‘ No’’—the saucy Bess !— 
I thought of Mary, Kate, and Jess, 

And all the other maids galore 

Who now are merely friends—no more ; 
They too said “ No,” I must confess. 


My pangs of grief I’d have you guess ; 
My love’s sad fate, my loneliness. 
My joy I thought forever o’er 
When she said ‘‘ No.” 
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But spare your sympathy’s distress; 
My heart soon filled with happiness, 
For woman’s ways I’d kenned of yore. 
Her eyes a different message bore ; 
I lived again, for she meant “ Yes” 
When she said ‘‘No”’! 
William R. A. Wilson. 





HASSAN OF FERIDOUN. 


‘ Give to me the lute in tune! ”’ 
Satd Hassan of Feridoun. 


Where the silvery poplars made 
Arabesques of shine and shade, 
And the peerless nenuphars 
Swam upon the pool like stars, 
Where the citron blossoms lent 
To the quietude their scent, 

Sat the poet, brooding long 
O’er the meshes of his song, 
Craving but one simple boon— 
Give to me the lute in tune!” 


Sang he, ‘‘ Let the praise of wine 
Ring from gracious Omar’s line, 
Hafiz mellowly prolong 

In his own the bulbul’s song, 
And let Saadi’s verse disclose 

All the glories of the rose ! 

Till my faltering lip be mute, 
Loudly will I laud the lute-- 
Very voice of love and June; 
Give lo me the lute in tune!” 


Singing brother of the dust, 

Long ago the potent must 

Called thee from thy sweet employ 
In the garden close of Joy; 

Yet thy spirit works its will-- 
June and love are with us still ! 


O Hassan of Feridoun, 
Give to me the lute in tune! 
Clinton Scollard, 





HIS VALENTINE. 
Elaine was young, Elaine was fair, 
Wee, dainty, winsome, clever ; 
The sunbeams gilded all her hair, 
But warmed her heart—ah—never ! 


Elaine had lovers, score on score, 
Who sighed, spake low, departed. 
A smile for each she had—no more— 
With friendly thought imparted. 


Elaine had valentines galore, 
Lace, gilt, and satin painted ; 

And each gallant his love forswore, 
With flattering speech acquainted. 


Elaine had one I sent by night ; 
No tinseled beauty shone ; 

A bit of common paper white, 
Three little words thereon. 


Elaine glanced briefly at them all, 
Then laughed—the flirt !—so sweetly; 

The hardest heart she could enthrall 
And captivate completely. 


Elaine found mine ; her laugh was hushed; 
Did her dear heart mistrust it ? 
No, doubly no, for—well, she blushed, 
Then in her bosom thrust it. 
William R. A. Wilson. 


IF. 
IF your red lips were mine, 
And my poor heart were yours— 
If my sad soul were thine, 
And mine your maiden lures— 


How different then our fate, 
How changed our power and pelf ! 
You’d turn from love to hate, 
And I’d—propose to myself. 
Tom Hall. 





THE ORGAN MAN. 
When the night comes down on the weary town, 
And hushes its din and its humming, 
At my window I wait, though he may be late, 
For as sure as fate he’s coming. 
His popular pzean may be plebeian, 
But it’s comforting, I'll be bound; 
And I, for my part, grow glad at heart 
When the organ man comes round. 


Oh, you who have diamonds and silks galore, 

Who coldly listen to Bach and Spohr, 

Whose balls are danced on a waxen floor, 
Whose laugliter rings so false, 

Far more than you in your puffs and pearls 

I envy the poor little gutter girls 

Who dance in the street with bobbing curls, 
While the organ plays a waltz. 


I’m free to confess that I think far less 
Of those German opera things 

Than I do of the strong and rollicking song 
That the care free street boy sings. 

You call it a waste of time, this taste 
For popular tunes, and yet 

Good by to care when you whistle the air 
Of the song that you can’t forget ! 


You have heard the de Reszkes and Calvé sing, 
But it’s little you know of the hearty swing 
That lurks in the music the organs bring 

And its charmingly jingly sound ; 
So on the whole I’m content that you’re 
Rich and unhappy while I am poor, 
For I have one joy that is pure and sure 

When an organ man comes round. 

Guy Wetmore Carry. 


TO DOLLY, ANGRY. 


*TIs said when women angry grow 
(To tell you is my duty) 
That all the faults they have they show, 
And that it spoils their beauty ; 
But you, I see, lose not a charm, 
Although your temper’s bad, miss; 
For though you’re pretty when you’re calm, 
You're also pretty mad, miss! 
Vincent F. Howard. 











LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 

THE proposition to make the 12th of Febru- 
ary a national holiday in honor of Abraham 
Lincoln, who was born on that day in 1809, has 
been taken up by the Legislature of the State 
of Maine and formally set before Congress in a 


memorial. It is urged as a fitting honor to the 
man who ‘was the savior of his country, as 
Washington was its defender,’? and whose 
““exalted leadership as President of the United 
States through the darkest hours of the na- 
tion’s life has rendered his name immortal.”’ 

The greatness of Lincoln is unquestioned ; 
whether his fame should be perpetuated as the 
Maine Legislature suggests is extremely ques- 
tionable. Holidays instituted for particular 
purposes have tended to lose the character de- 
signed for them, and to descend to a common 
level as mere days of rest and recreation. 
Such has been the fate, to a greater or less de- 
gree, of Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and even Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. In each case the special 
observances of the day have gradually lost 
more or less of their distinctive individuality ; 
and such would surely be the case with Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. 

We are aware that the 12th of February is 
already a legal holiday in the State of Illinois, 
of which Lincoln was the favorite son—just 
as Lee’s birthday isin Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia, and that of Jefferson Davis in 
Florida. But the only hero who is, or is likely 
to be, so honored by the United States in gen- 
eral is the founder of the American republic. 
Another anniversary just ten days earlier would 
detract from the distinction accorded to George 
Washington. It would come at the season least 
suitable for holidays. It would be a needless 
and serious inconvenience to the world of 
business. 

This last is by far the most important con- 
sideration of all. The multiplication of holi- 
days has not quite kept pace with the growth 
of the pension list, but it has proceeded to a 
very considerable extent within the last few 
years. The almanacs now reckon twenty nine 
days which are legally constituted holidays in 
various States of the Union—for in the strict 
sense of the term we have no “ national’’ holi- 
days. Eight of these—New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, In- 
dependence Day, Labor Day, Election Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas—are almost 
universally observed. This leaves 305 working 
days in the year, a number which in New York 
and some other States is reduced to 279 by the 
Saturday half holiday law—or would be, if the 
statute were generally enforced. Any further 


reduction, it is tolerably clear, would be an 
unfair tax upon the employers of labor—and 
therefore, by inference, an injury to their em- 
ployees. 

In ancient Rome there were so many dies 
nefastt that modern business methods would 
have been utterly impossible. It would not do 
to revive at the end of this nineteenth century 
the conditions that prevailed in the days of the 
Ceesars. 





IF FRANCE HAD PURCHASED CUBA. 

ONE of the most interesting ‘“‘ might have 
been’s’’ of recent American history is the 
speculation as to the probable results of the 
intended purchase of the sovereignty of Cuba 
by France. It has only recently become known 
that Queen Christina of Spain came within an 
ace, a very hair’s breadth, of selling the Queen 
of the Antilles to Louis Philippe, for thirty 
millions of reals (about $1,500,000), and Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands for ten millions 
more. The bargain was made by the Spanish 
ambassador in Paris and Prince Talleyrand. 
The contract that transferred Cuba was actually 
signed, and the negotiations were upset only 
by the thrifty Louis Philippe’s demand, at the 
last moment, for a reduction of three million 
reals in the price of the other colonies. The 
Spanish minister seized the opportunity of 
withdrawing a proposal that was distasteful to 
his patriotic feelings, and the subject was 
dropped, never to be taken up again. 

The citizen king of France had urged, to beat 
down the Spaniard’s price, that he could main- 
tain his acquisitions only at the serious risk of 
war with England, whose foreign office was 
then in the hands of the redoubtable Palmers- 
ton. It is possible, but hardly likely, that 
British intervention would have prevented the 
consummation of the bargain, unless the United 
States joined in protesting against it—as they 
probably would, for our government has more 
than once placed on record its objection to the 
transference of Cuba from Spain to another 
European allegiance. To us it would, in a 
military and naval sense, have been distinctly 
disadvantageous to have a strong foreign 
power, instead of a weak one, established so 
close to our southern coast. What would have 
been the result to Cuba, had the transfer been 
effected, it is not easy to say. France has 
acquired a long list of colonies since Wolfe 
and Clive drove her flag from Canada and India; 
but none of them is comparable to the West 
Indian island. French ideas of government 
are far more liberal than those that prevail 
in Spain, but whether the change of masters 
would have been acceptable to the Cubans is 
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another question. They might even now be in 
revolt against Gallic rule, as they are against 
the domination of Madrid. 

Why does not Spain offer to sell her trouble- 
some possession to the United States? She 
could get a good deal more than $1,500,000 for 
it, and would save a good many of her soldier 
boys from the machetes of the irrepressible 
rebels. ; 





WHERE GUNS ARE NEEDED. 

Ir has often been said that the true mission 
of heavy cannon is to prevent fighting. The 
oracular Wilhelm of Germany is constantly 
treating his delighted subjects to paradoxes of 
this sort. His theory is to maintain so treinen- 
dous an array of men and guns that his con- 
temporaries will perceive that it is hopeless to 
attempt to interfere with him. This is the 
principle on which Cesar established a world 
wide ‘“‘ Roman peace,’’ after a prolonged series 
of campaigns which left him no adversaries in 
sight to conquer. It is one of doubtful appli- 
cation, however, to the present situation in 
Europe. It is scarcely probable, for instance, 
that France and Russia regard the matter from 
precisely the Hohenzollern standpoint. 

But while huge rifles that thrust their omin- 
ous muzzles over a neighbor’s frontier, or float 
around on warships to menace his ports, are 
questionable peace makers, there is very little 
doubt that the title may rightfully be claimed 
by the defensive armament that is slowly being 
set up at the mouths of the chief American 
harbors. The exposed condition of our great 
seaboard cities has hitherto been simply a 
standing invitation to attack us. An almost in- 
calculable disaster might have been precipi- 
tated by a quarrel with a comparatively insig- 
nificant power ; and the danger is not a thing 
of the past, while the building of needed de- 
fenses is only beginning. On the other hand, 
it cannot be maintained that the ending of the 
danger will foster a desire for aggression on 
our part. At past crises, when there has been 
talk of war, the bellicose spirit has never been 
quelled by the prospect of material sacrifices ; 
nor is it likely to be promoted by the diminu- 
tion of that prospect. But it is unnecessary to 
rehearse the arguments that have been set 
forth again and again by the late Mr. Tilden 
and many other dead and living statesmen and 
military men. It will be almost a scandal if 
the present Congress does not take decided 
action toward carrying out the policy that has 
been so authoritatively outlined and is so im- 
peratively needed. 





THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

IT seems probable that the United States— 
the most progressive of nations, as we term 
ourselves with much pride and some justice— 
will be the last to adopt the modern mecric 
system of weights and measures. Only three 
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‘considerable countries have failed to undertake 


thereform that has been found so valuable 
by the rest of the civilized world. Conservative 
England is one of them, but she has almost 
made up her mind to accept the new system, 
which is likely to be legalized during the 
present session of Parliament. Russia is an- 
other, but an imperial ukase may at any mio- 
ment assimilate her commercial units to those 
of her neighbors. Only in America is there no 
apparent prospect of an early end to the com- 
plications of existing standards. And yet such 
a change would be a greater boon to the world 
of business than was the substitution of dollars 
and cents for pounds, shillings, and pence. 

It is said that when England accepts the 
metric system, France will return the compli- 
ment by adopting Greenwich time, thereby 
establishing a single time standard for naviga- 
tors all over the world. All such steps toward 
uniformity are advances of civilization, and 
should find favor with Americans. It is anom- 
alous that we should cling to the confusions 
of pounds and tons, and of an acre whose side 
is no precise number of yards, when the 
Japanese and the Turks are using a decimal 
system that is simple, rational, and convenient. 





THE DECADENCE OF FRANCE. 

THIS year, for the first time in history, the 
population of Great Britain is larger than that 
of France. The statement is a deduction from 
some interesting statistics, which reveal a cu- 
rious contrast between the Gallic republic and 
other civilized communities, in that she is the 
only one whose numbers are not increasing. 

At the opening of this century, the French 
nation was undoubtedly more powerful, num- 
erous, and wealthy than any of its neighbors. 
England fought her long wars with it against 
heavy odds, for in 1801 the British islands 
contained a total population of less than six- 
teen millions (to which Ireland contributed 
just one third), while France had more than 
twenty seven millions, or about seven men 
against four. Butin spite of the fact that there 
has been a tremendous volume of emigration 
from Britain, and almost none from her neigh- 
bor across the Channel, the smaller country, in 
nine subsequent decades, has steadily ad- 
vanced upon the larger. In 1891 France was 
still ahead, with 38,343,192 against 37,797,013 ; 
but today there is no doubt that the margin 
has been more than wiped out, and that the 
British total is above thirty nine millions, and 
the French below that figure. 

Meanwhile France’s continental neighbor 
and chief rival, Germany, adds to her popula- 
tion still more rapidly than England. Her 
people now number four against France’s 
three. If the disparity continues to increase, 
the latter’s dreams of revanche and reasserted 
military supremacy will have to be abandoned 
forever. 
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The development of the United States has, 
of course, been still more remarkable. We need 
only quote our census figures of 5,308,483 for 
the year 1800, and 62,622,250 for 1890. 





NOVELISTS OF TODAY AND OF YESTER- 
DAY. 

‘THE late Alexandre Dumas is said to have left 
a fortune of three million francs, or just about 
one million times as much as the net estate of 
his still more famous father and namesake. 
The disparity illustrates primarily, of course, 
the thrift of one individual and the unthrift of 
another ; but beyond this it is typical of the 
evolution of the literary type during the two 
last generations. Grub Street is no longer the 
typical habitat of the knights of the quill. The 
representative novelist of the present day has 
emerged from Bohemia; his calling is recog- 
nized asa legitimate profession and a profitable 
business. He earns money—somietimes a con- 
siderable fortune—and knows how to keep it. 
He is conventionally well clad, and habitually 
sober—all of which is decidedly contrary to the 
traditions of the past. No do we believe that 
this advance in worldly standing has been ac- 
companied by any decline in artistic power. 





A BOON TO PLAYGOERS. 

A VIENNA firm has discovered a method of 
making wearing apparel of glass. In our 
ignorance of the quality of the new fabric we 
are inclined to think it might resemble sack- 
cloth, and be a potent and prickly factor in the 
mortification of the flesh ; but we are told that 
it rivals silk in softness, the rainbow in hue, 
and the pyramids in durability. 

In this attractive invention there would 
seem to be much virtue. Of course the ma- 
terial is expensive, but when one grows tired 
of a gown, how convenient to be able to melt 
it up and have another made! For the envi- 
ous leader of fashion it will be an godsend. 
She can have a skirt made of crystal, with 
looking glass trimmings, which will enable her 
to cast reflections upon her rivals’ costumes 
to her heart’s content. And above all there will 
be the new theater hat. It may be ten feet high 
if necessary, with mammoth bows, and no one 
will complain, for it will be transparent ! 


A FIELD FOR REFORM. 

WHILE the self appointed benefactors of the 
human race are crying aloud for “reform ”’ in 
almost everything from politics to pavements, 
it is strange that no one has arisen to denounce 
the conventional attire of the male sex, and to 
demand its immediate amelioration. 

Reliable statisticians have calculated that 
Julius Ceesar—who was the best dressed man of 
his day in Rome—required but forty seconds 
to don the tunic, toga, and sandals which 





formed the complete costume of the period. 
It was not only a simple, graceful, and con- 
venient garb, but also a comfortable and health- 
ful one. It could be adjusted according to 
weather and circumstances,and was constructed 
of light or heavy material to suit the season. 
It had no studs, buttons, or pins, and no straps 
save a girdle around the waist. 

On the other hand, the modern masculine 
costume consists of nearly two dozen separate 
articles, requiring something like half an hour 
for proper adjustment—a serious tax in this 
busy age. It leaves the throat—save of those 
who in self defense wear a beard—unduly ex- 
posed, while it gathers a multiplicity of folds 
at points where they are only a burden. It is 
so uncomely that it is the horror and despair of 
the painter and the sculptor. It is so incon- 
venient that when a man needs the free use of 
his limbs, to run, climb, or row, he must doff 
it and don a less constricting suit. And yet no 
one attempts a reform—the chief reason being, 
probably, that no one dares to face the ridicule 
that waits on a departure from conventionality. 





BATHS AND DEGENERACY. 

THE Romans were the great bath builders of 
the ancient world. Their empire fell through 
the luxury of which their elaborate lavatories 
were part ; but it does not follow that personal 
cleanliness is the precursor of political ruin. 
On the contrary, modern wisdom ranks it in 
close proximity to the essential virtue of god- 
liness. Hence we see no cause for disquietude 
over the attention paid to the bath room in the 
economy of the modern dwelling. 

As with most other devices for increased 
domestic comfort, Americans have taken the 
lead in transforming the homely “tub” into 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. In New 
York, for instance, even the cheaper houses of 
recent construction have a bath room that 
would have been a rare luxury a generation 
ago, with its neat tiles, its porcelain bath, and 
its nickeled plumbing. The newer apartment 
houses have such an appurtenance to every 
suite ; and the homes of the wealthy possess 
ornate temples of hydropathy that would have 
astonished Cleopatra or Augustus. Costly mar- 
bles, delicate pottery, silver fittings, fine paint- 
ing and carving—no art is too lofty, appar- 
ently, to minister to the bather’s gratification. 

Yet in the increasing elegance and comfort 
of the modern house we do not find any proof 
that we are developing the effeminate degener- 
acy that has wrecked earlier civilizations. We 
do not agree with Dr. Nordau’s dyspeptic and 
pessimistic theories. The latter day American 
may not live as ‘“‘close to nature ’’ as the pre- 
historic savage garbed in skins and domiciled 
in a cave, but to our mind he represents a finer 
and stronger type. 


MUNSEY’S ts the only magazine in the world of standard size (128 pages) that sells for ten 
cents a copy, and one dollar a year. MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, with its 128 reading pages, ts Just 
Sourteen and two sevenths per cent larger than the magazine of 112 reading pages, and it is 
just thirty three and one third per cent larger than the magazine with only 96 reading pages. 

The 112 page magazine, to sell at a price proportionate to that of MUNSEY’s, should bring 
but eight and three quarter cents, the 96 page magazine but seven and one half cents. 
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‘A Daughter of the East,” 
From the painting by Mlle. Achille-Fould. 








